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OMORROW 


A Look 
Ahead 


A 
A 


HE thing to watch in a foot- 

| ball game is not the cheer- 
leaders or those who wave 

flags beside you but the players 
with the ball. So it is with the 
Washington scene. The thing to 
watch is who has or will have Pub- 
lic Opinion. That’s the prize pos- 


session of the game and on its | 


movement with or away from the 
principals can we discern the prog- 
ress toward the goal we all seek, 
namely, economic recovery. 
Today the President still holds 
the ball. But there were some 
fumbles and quick recaptures this 
week and there are dangers ahead 
of a stronger opposition than was 
imagined a fortnight ago. 
The maneuvers 


LOBBYING by which an oppo- 
SCANDAL sition party gets 
AVERTED possession of the 


ball and begins to 
win public opinion to its side are 
not always easy to perceive for 
they are as adroit and subtle some 
times as they are direct and in the 
open. | 
Everyone who knows his Wash- 
ington has been wondering for 
some time how such a fine, ethical 
President like Mr. Roosevelt could 
stand for the lobbying being done 
in his own government depart- 
ments by his own political hench- 
men. The Republicans were pre- 
paring for a big exposure. It looked 
dangerous. Mr. Roosevelt might 
find his hold on public opinion 
loosened. But the President is 
quick-witted. He anticipated his 
opposition. He decided to clean 
house himself. 

Yet the incident serves to arouse 
suspicion. It will not be as easily 
disposed of as by merely request- 
ing national committeemen to re- 
sign. It goes deeper than that. 
How about the recommendations 
and endorsements made by those 
self-same national committeemen 
who practice before the govern- 
ment departments? Does the status 
of the latter change one iota when 
they become “former national com- 
mitteemen?” Are not their own 
appointees, the men who are under 
political obligation to these com- 
mitteemen, sitting in government 
departments in positions of respon- 
sibility? Should even “former na- 
tional committeemen” or any other 
lawyers identified with politics and 
endorsements for office per- 
mitted to practice before the men 
they helped to appoint? 

If the New Deal 


POLITICS means new ethics: 
IN NEED OF for bankers and 
NEW DEAL business men, it cer- 


tainly ought to 
usher in a New Deal in politics too. 
We shall see how sincere the New 
Dealers are when the shoe pinches 
on the other foot. 

Talking of political tactics and 
strategy, the head of the NRA, 
General Hugh Johnson, courage- 
ously took the bit in his teeth and 
defied Senators Borah and Nye to 
say their worst about the NRA. 
He too may have suspected that 
these Senators were getting ready 
for a senatorial investigation of the 
NRA anyway and that it might be 
a good idea to jump the gun, so to 
speak, and issue a blast to the 
American people in preparation for 
the battle in the court of public 
opinion. 

Messrs. Nye and Borah are not 
part of Wall Street. They are not 
the kind who can be “cracked 
down.” They are foemen worthy 
of the General's steel. And it re- 
meins to be seen whether denounc- 
ing Senators and calling them 
names becomes as irrelevant as 
when the General pounces on the 
big-wigs of industry. Mr. Roose- 
velt happily has a good lieutenant 
in General Johnson and even if the 
latter fumbles the ball he can 
gracefully leave the game and Mr. 
Roosevelt isn't damaged. 


The real danger 
REAL DANGER lies in the possibil- 


IN ATTACK ity that Senators 
ON THE NRA _ Borah and Nye may 
upset the deal 


whereby the Roosevelt administra- 
tion kept industry in line by giving 
them certain concessions such as 
price fixing and immunity from 
anti-trust laws. Mr. Borah is 
thoroughly cons‘stent in his oppo- 
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BRANDIED CANDY? 
THE LAW SAYS NO 


Sweets Sill) Are Considered 
*Adulterated” When They 


Contain Liquor 


\JAKES no difference if the prohi- 
bition law is repealed—you can’t 
have liquor in your candy. 
death of the 18th Amendment has 
no effect whatever on that portion 
of the Federal Food and Drugs Act 
which declares confectionery adul- 
terated “if it contain * * °* any 
vinous, malt, or spirituous liquor or 
compound.” 
You may have whisky, rum, gin or 
cordial in your puddings, your soups 
and your lobster Newburg. You may 


The 


T 


have it on grapefruit or even on | 


porridge. 
J. W. 


But not in or on candy. 


liquor in candy was designed to pro- 
tect children. 


Sale of the Federal Food and 
_ Drug Administration said Jan. 19, — 
the clause in the law forbidding | 


“Liqueur bonbons” and “brandy | 


drops”, recently 


imported to this © 


country from France, have been | 


seized. And no matter how pure the 


liquor in the candy may be, under | 


the food law candy that contains 
liquor is “adulterated.” 


The Buyers, Strike 
As Weapon to Cut 


Prices for Liquor 


Government Gives Its Bless- 


ing and 
Publicity, to Efforts for 
Reasonable Values 


IQUOR buyers willing to go on a 
strike to force down whisky 
prices will have the blessing of the 
Adminis- 
tration. 
Eager to help the buyer get his 
spirits at a low cost, the FACA is 


Aid, Through 


developing an information system | 
by which it will keep the public | 


posted on distillers’ and wholesalers’. 
prices. Also, it will seek evidence 
of profiteering. 


Exempt from FACA action, re- , 
tailers are subject only to State and © 


local supervision. 
The Publicity Weapon 


Explaining the Federal publicity 


Joseph H. Choate, Jr., 
FACA Administrator, stated Jan. 18 
that he hopes buyers will declare a 


liquor strike if they are provided | 
- with evidence of price-gouging by | 


producers or wholesalers. But he 


hopes they won't turn to bootleg- 


gers for their beverage supplies. 


Some easing of the whisky famine 
is discernible as supplies of grain 


alcohol for blending are augmented | 


by alcohol made from molasses, as 
permitted by a recent order. Soon 
to help out are increased imports, 
particularly from Canada. 


Some 20,000.000 gallons of Ameri- 


can-type rye and bourbon whiskies , 
Stored in Canada are finding their © 


way into this country, with Federal 
sanction. Since these whiskies are 
not particularly coveted by Cana- 


dians, the stocks may be dried up | 


in a short time by American recti- 
fiers, frantically hunting a base for 
their blends. 


Recovery in Brains! 
—Ard Here’s Why 


Girl, 13, Seeks Patent; Pair 
Of Motion Picture Experts 
Awarded 1041 Claims 


[8VENTORS are growing younger 


HE President now is ready 
for his eight billion dollar 
Spring push. It 
drive on which he is gam- 

bling to start the country rolling 

rapidly out of the depression. 

A heavy burden is to be placed 
on the new, cheaper, gold-bullion- 
backed dollar, which Mr. Roose- 
velt wants. 
smooth the way for the whole 
vast recovery machine. That ma- 
chine has been ten months in 


| 


is the | 


He expects it to | 


ties of Government securities. 
These securities in turn could be 
put up with the Government for 
new credits. Those credits would 
be available for lending to private 
business. Thus there would be 
the ground-work for the financing 
both of Government needs and of 
business needs. 

That type of financing plan 


- worked during the war and was 
referred to then as credit infla- 


building and only now is really | 


in shape for full use. 


This new dollar, too, will be 
used to help flush the country of 
its surplus wheat, cotton, copper, 
pork and other commodities that 
have been burdening the markets. 
Later, if plans work out, it will 
be called on to support a higher 
price structure. 

In fact, the dollar, after its gold 
content has been clipped definite- 
ly, will lubricate the entire re- 
covery machine that includes the 
rebuilt banking structure, the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, 
the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, the National 
covery Administration, the Public 
Works Administration, the Civil 
Works Administration and the 
forthcoming Foreign Trade Ad- 
ministration. 


Banks Must Help Out 


At the center of the machine 
are the country’s banks. Nearly a 
billion dollars in new capital re- 
cently has been poured into them 
by the RFC. Their reserves, avail- 
able for lending, are at an all-time 
peak. Deposit insurance has re- 
moved the threat of runs. The 
country’s banks, officials say, have 
not been stronger in years. 

Thus strengthened, they are to 


Re- 


be asked to buy the bulk of 10 © 


billion in Government securities 
between now and next July 1. Out 
of that total, six billion will be 
new money. The start of this 
buying is set for Tuesday, Jan. 
23, provided Congress gives the 
Treasury the new dollar it wants. 


tion. 
44 Million Dollars a Day 

But money there must be for 
the drive ahead. For money is to 
flow out, if the schedule is main- 
tained, at about 44 million a day 
for the next six months. 

At this point there enters the 
remainder of the program as laid 
out by the President. 

As Government spending causes 
business to pick up, General Hugh 
Johnson and his NRA, operating 
through the codes that now 
blanket industry, will endeavor to 
reduce hours of work and raise 
minimum wages. The first move 
in this direction will come in 
February. Its part in the general 
plan is to bring pressure on pri- 
vate industry to absorb an in- 
creasing number of the 11,000,000 
unemployed. 

Also ready is the NRA check 
on industrial plant expansion. The 
theory is that as prices start up 
through increased demand for 
goods, industry, instead of pour- 
ing its higher earnings into new 
equipment, will be pressed to 
plow more back into wages. 

The Farm Problem 

At the same time the AAA 
would be putting a check on the 
farmer. With an increase in city 
wages, demand for farm products 
normakg increases. This demand 
in turn may push prices higher. 
But higher prices encourage farm- 
ers to increase production. The 
increased production could bring 
a new price collapse. 

Now the AAA has provided 
farming with controls over pro- 
duction. It is obtaining contracts 


Under the plans now worked | from farmers binding them to re- 


out, banks and other large buyers 


would —— the huge quanti- 


Grandpa Is Right---Winters Getting War mer; 


Old-time 


duce acreage of many basic com- 
modities. Also the Government is 


Recovery Machine Ready to Run; 
New Kind of Dollar to Provide Fuel 


After Ten Months of Preparation, Full Steam Will Be Applied---Banks 
Counted Upon to Furnish the Huge Sums of Money to Be Needed | 


to start buying land to retire it 
from use. 

But American industry and 
agriculture both. produce more 
than this country can consume. 
Mr. Roosevelt has been encour- 
aged by the way surplus products 
have been moving into foreign 
trade under the stimulus of the 


cheaper dollar. He is about ready | 


to ask Congress to create a For- 


Wholesale Prices 


WHAT YOU BUY. 


WHAT IT COSTS 


Their Highest Point in 
Last Three Years 


WHOLESALE commodity prices— | 
the index watched by advocates 
of the commodity dollar—were back 


Ascend to. 


‘National Income: 
How Industry Has 


| 


at the highest level in three years © 


during the second week in January. 
An advance of 1 per cent occurred 


in the index during the second week | 


in January, Dr. Isador Lubin, Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, re- 
ported. The level now is 71.7 per 
cent of the 1926 average as com- 
pared with 71.0 for the week ended 
Jan. 6. | 

“Present prices,” said Dr. Lubin, © 
“are 15'5 per cent over the corre- 


_ sponding week of a year ago, when 


ini ion. This | 
eign Trade Administratio - compared with the low point for 


would aid in the orderly market- 


ing of American products abroad. _ the index stood at 59.6, the current — 


To aid in this process, Congress 
has been asked to give the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the Pres- 


be used in keeping the dollar from 
becoming too expensive in terms 
of other currencies. The Presi- 
dent believes that a drive was 
made on American prices last 
September by increasing the value 
of the dollar in terms of other 
currencies. He wants to be pre- 
pared to keep the dollar from get- 
ting out of line with the pound 
and other foreign units of ex- 
change. 


Dollar Control at Home 


But unanswered is the question 
of who is to control the dollar 
inside the United States. That 
admittedly is a vital point in the 
whole recovery drive. Legislation 
now suggested puts control pre- 
sumably in the hands of the Pres- 
ident. It is the power to expand 
and contract currency and credit, 
which formerly was lodged in the 
hands of bankers. Some regard 
it as the dynamite that can blast 
the country out of the depression 
on the basis of the lowered gold 
content of the dollar. 

Senator Elmer J. Thomas 
(Dem.). Oklahoma, original in- 
flationist, is so impressed with the 
recovery program as it now lines 
up, that he has turned his atten- 
tion to devising legislation to be 
used in controlling the business 
boom he sees just ahead. Many 
other officials, some of them mem- 
bers of the brain trust, think that 
the Senator is on the right track. 

(A discussion of the effect of 
new dollar apgeere on pegs 5.) 


Government Discovers He Knows His Weather 


W 


Than Modern Ones, Also 
Lasted Longer 


(GRANDPA is right! 
Again and again he scoffs at 
the present generation, shivering 


' beside its steam radiators, and says 


that the Winters were colder and 
snow deeper when he was a boy. 
And now he has the United States 
Weather Bureau to back him up. 
According to the Weather Bureau, 


- grandpa saw more snow and more 


and working harder. And thein- | 


spiration for their devices is found 
in such widely separated places as 
battlefields. polar regions. and sea- 
shore resorts. 

Look at two records established at 
the United States Patent Office dur- 
ing the past week! 

There’s little Jeanne Cohen, for 
instance, age 13. She is thought to 
be the youngest person on record to 
ask of a patent. Jeanne has been 
interested in swimming,‘but it was a 
lot of trouble to carry both a swim- 
ming bag and a beach ball when she 


- wanted to go for a swim. So she 


did a little contriving and worked 
out a combination of the two. It 
serves to carrv swimming togs tothe 
beach, and then instead of being 


hung in a locker.can be blown up | 


for use in the water. 


The other record was set with the | 


granting of the largest number of 
claims so far to one assignee. This 
assignment of claims—consisting of 


1041 claims in 21 patents—came as | 


a result of inventions made by two | 


photographers and their associates 


for carying out automatically all the | 


operations in taking and showing 
motion pictures, with or without 
sound. The inventors became con- 
vinced of the need of such devices 
as a result of their picture experi- 
ences during the World War and in 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] the Antarctic. 


=e 


depression of the mercury than his 
grandchildren are likely to see un- 
less the weather takes a sudden old- 
fashioned turn for a period of years. 
Moreover, grandpa’s Winters were 
longer, his Springs and Summers 


Colder | 


were accordingly shorter, and his | 
Autumns were a lot more chilly | 


than the modern kind. If it were 
necessary for his grandchildren to 
boil the kettle and thaw out the 
pump, they wouldn’t need to do it 
nearly so often as grandpa did. 
Grandpa relies on his memory 
and his rheumatism for statements 
about what the Winters used to be. 
But J. B. Kincer of the U. S. 


Weather Bureau relies upon graphs | 


and glyphs pinned to the office wall 


which in curious wiggles, plunges 


and ascents proves that the Winters 


+ 


really have changed from the kind | 
which gave grandpa chilblains for a | 
good part of the year to the kind | 


that enables grandson to wear siik 
socks the year ‘round. 


Exactly wny this genial warmth | 
has invaded the frigid spaces is a | 


bit of a mystery. It is not denied 

by the Weather Bureau that now 

and then the old-fashioned Winter 

returns with boisterous enthusiasm. 
No Accounting for It 

In February, 1933, 


when the 


long-time warm trend was running 


comparatively high, 
National Park recorded the lowest 
official temperature ever noted in 
the United States—66 below zero. 
And yet the fact remains that the 
general average of Winter temper- 
ature, especially for the central and 
northern parts of the United States 
east of the Rockies, has been higher 
in the last 20 years or so than in the 
days when grandpa froze his fin- 
gers. 

Of the last 21 Winters in Wash- 
ington, 18 have been warmer than 
what used to be considered normal 
and the warmest Winter in the Cap- 
ital in 100 years was in 1931-2. But 
from 1854 to 1873, there were 14 
Winters colder than normal and 
1855-6 was the coldest on record. 


Yellowstone | 


sphere, 


Scientist's Charts Support 


Old Folks’ Memories; Au- 


tumn Not So Severe 


About the same state of affairs is 
true in New Haven, Conn., where 
weather records go back almost to 
the Revolutionary War; in St. Louis, 


Mo.; in St. Paul and other Midwest- 
ern cities. But the season that 


shows the greatest change through-. 


out the country is the Autumn. 


| 


the general index registered 62. As 
1933, the week ended March 4 when 


index is up by 20 per cent.” 


The food group showed the largest | 


sharp rise in meats. 
went up. 

The advance just reported is the 
third consecutive rise in the past 
three weeks, but came after prices 
during December had declined '2 of 
1 per cent for the month. 


Cereals also 


Uncle Sam, Manager; 


A Federal Plan for 


Corporate Control 


Be Required to Take Out 


Government Charters 


‘ORCED to divulge illuminating 
facts when they issue new se- 
curities, and subject to NRA code 
control, corporations find Uncle Sam 
taking a growing interest in how 
they run their business. 
Far more sweeping than any exist- 
ing Federal control is a plan, not 
quite ready for the legislative mill. - 


i it put all companies under 
the” parental’ wing of the Govern- 


ment, if they do business in more 
than one State. This would be done 
by setting up a system of Federal 
charters or licenses. 

For decades railroads have yielded 
to the guiding hand of a Govern- 
ment office, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Control some- 
what on this order, then, would be 
placed over all companies whose 
activity crosses State lines. That 
includes the bulk of big corpora- 
tions and a good share of the little 
ones. 

Discussed for 30 Years 

Drafting of a Federal incorpora- 
tion law is moving along swiftly. 
When complete, it will be put up to 
Congress. Not a new subject in 
Government history, it has been dis- 
cussed ever since the turn of the 
century. In 1903 it was suggested 
by the newly-created Department 
of Commerce and Labor. 

Two systems are proposed in pres- 
ent official discussions. First, com- 
pulsory Federal charters. Second, 
voluntary Federal charters (mak- 
ing State charters unnecessary for 
companies which qualify) , supported 
by a license system. Without a 
license, a concern would not be al- 
lowed to do business under the 


second plan. 


“The Falls In the United States,” | 


says Mr. Kincer, 


“unquestionably 
have been getting warmer for the | 


last 100 years when the long-time | COMmission, 


temperature trend is considered.” | 
Winter, according to the Weather | 


Bureau graphs, is the most erratic 
of the seasons. It jumps around, 
from high to low. For the other 
seasons, however, the averages in 
temperature for the last 20 years 
are from 2 to nearly 4 degrees 
higher than similar averages 60 or 
70 years ago. And Mr. Kincer adds: 
“Temperature records of 
countries of the Northen Hemi- 
and also of the Southern 
Hemisphere, show strikingly similar 
conditions.”’ 

So grandpa is right. 
Weather Bureau in his corner. 


tions Committee. 


Spend. 
Relocation of Factories. 


Seek New Sites. 


Wage Differentials 
and Quotas May Cause Certain Industries to 


Putting Unemployed in Touch with Jobs. How 
the Idle Worker and the Work He Can Do are 
Brought Together, by W. FRANK PERSONS, 
Director, U. S. Employment Service. 


: About This New 60-cent Dollar. Its Effect on 
National Currency System and Prices. 
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By 
Tax Puzzle. 


Personal 


Bear Brunt 


LAWRENCE. 


the House. 


mation Service. 
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How to Stop Strikes Before They Start. 
WALTER TEAGLE, Chairman, Industrial Rela- 
Business Advisory and Plan- 
ning Council of the Department of Commerce. 


Thirteen Billion to Beat the Depression. Five 
Year Battle Ahead with Eight Billions Still to 


Where Are the Rich? The Government’s Great 


The Feminine Side of the House and Senate. 
The Women Grow in Number and Power. 
Side 
Glimpses of What Is Going on in the Capital, 
the Human Side of Men, Women and Events. 
Wealth Takes A Holiday. Middle Classes Now 
of Tax Burden, 


The Majority Leader. 
W. BYRNS, General Manager of Legislation in 


Other Features. State of the Union Today— 
- Business Indicators—Tide of World Affairs— 
Story of the President’s Week—Citizens’ Infor- 


_ statements and reports on business | 


other | 


He has the © 


of Washington. Intimate 


by DAVID 
The Story of JOSEPH 


intelligence Standpoint. 


How It Would Be Run 
Probably the license system would 
be operated by the Federal Trade 
where it would be 
teamed with powers the Commission 

now has over security issues. 
This license idea would make 
companies submit uniform annual 


done. Supervision of financing and 
other powers are being considered. 
Penalties would be provided for 
violation not only of the incorpora- 


| advance among commodities, with a | 
ident a two billion dollar fund to | 


Come to Its Aid 


Business Outspends Fedé 
Government in Support. 
ing Buying Power; Takes : 
24 Billion From Reserves 


Drop of 40 Per Cent ; 
In the Total Income 


Waxes Suffer Most Severely in 
General Decline Since 1929; 
Dividend Payments Dropped 
Off Rapidly After 1930 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT in asking 

for 12 billion dollars to spend cn 
relief and reemployment projects in 
two years, in manipulating the dol- 
lar and in fixing farm prices has exe ‘ 
plained that the scheme behind these 
huge Government outlays of power 
and money is the creation of pur- 
chasing power. 


Just completed is a Department of 
Commerce report showing why the 
rebuilding of purchasing power has 
been the keynote of the recovery 
program. The report, surveying the 
national income for 1929, 1930, 1931 
and 1932, showed that the income 
paid out to American workers and : 
investors declined from $80,040,000,< 


— 000 in 1929 to $48,952,000,000 in 1932, 


All Companies Which Do an 
Interstate Business May 


| 


amounting to 40 per cent. 
Reserves Are Tapped 


What the report also showed and 
what had not previously beer 
brought out was that during the d 
pression years American business, 
self has paid out to its work 
investors 24 billion dollars 
it has earned in an effort 
employment and purchasi 

In other words, business 
on its reserves and surpl 
billign dollars over and a 
and has therefore spent 
twice as much as the Go 
has spent or proposes to spe 
battle against the depression. 

Business in 1929 produced an ine 
come of $83,037,000,000, of which it 
paid out $81,040,000,.000 to workerg. 
and investors, storing up the remain- 
ing. $1,998,000,000 in surpluses or new 
enterprises. 

A Further Decline 

By 1930, however, business was 3 4 
producing income of only $70,484,- 

000,000 and was paying out $75,438, 
000,000, drawing the additional 
955,000,000 in payments from its 

stored up resources. 

By 1932, the iast year surveyed, the 
income produced had shrunk to $38.- 
349.000.000, the income paid out had 
fallen to $48,952,000,000 and business 
was paying out $10,603,000,000. 

The survey went on to show, how- 
ever, that not all types of income 

. paid out by the business and indus- 
trial system had suffered equally. 
Wages Suffer Most 


Wages have suffered the most se- 
verely in the general decline since 
1929, with a falling off of 60 per cent 
in those industries in which it was 
possible to segregate this item. Sal- 
aries dropped 40 per cent, much less 
rapidly than wages, with the most 
severe curtailment occurring in 1932, 

A significant divergence in declin- 
ing trends is apparent as between 
labor income and property income; 
by 1932 the former had fallen off 40 
per cent, while property income dis- 
tributed receded but 30 per cent. This 
situation was brought about by the 


| maintenance of interest payments 
rather uniformly up to 1932, with 


| 


| 


tion law, but any law dealing with | 
| interstate commerce. 


| only a small decline then. Dividend 


payments were well maintained in. 
1930, but declined thereafter more 
rapidly than labor income. 

With this detailed information on 
national income and its fluctuations, 
the President and Congressmen are 
given a basis for woking out remee- 
dies. 


We'r re Not New Tests 


Public Is Fully 17 Years Old Mentally 


{* BEGINS to look as if we aren't | 


a nation of “dumbbells” after all. 
Straight from the Government 
(Office of Education) comes a bomb 


of joy to explode the myth that the | 


adults of this country have the in- 
telligence of 12-year-olds. 


Wide misunderstanding of results 


of the war-time Binet intelligence 


test used on soldiers,.made a false © 
rule of thumb for many who fur- | 
nish entertainment and information © 


for public consumption. 


But here is the Office of Educa- 


tion announcing: 


and not a childish intelligence.” 


“The adult pop- 


ulation has an adult intelligence _ those in lower levels were rated be 


Better than that, it reveals that — 


72 per cent of adults are rated at 
more than 16 years of age, from an 
The grand 
average of all adults is 17.7 years. 


Even this rating is unfair because 


ability to learn new material. There- — 
fore it fails to include the factor of 
experience, or the piling up of learn- 
ing through the years. 

All the tests do is show the aver- 
age ability to learn in a new situe- 
ation. 

Quiekest of all to learn are those 
between the ages of 20 and 25. From 
then on, this ability begins to fade 
gradually. At 50, the learning power 
is that of a youth of 13. 

Those Binet tests that the Army 
used. underrated adult intelligence 
because a select group was used in 
the upper-year levels. Therefore — 


low their actual intelligence. The 
Army used the tests only in a com- 


- parative way. That is, a soldier who 


it is based on tests showing. the — 


was rated at 14, mentally, was better 
than one rated at 13, but the score- 
card was not meant to show that a 
score of 14 indicated intelligence of 
a child of 14. 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 
sition. For when the original act 
was under debate he struggled to 
get an anti-monopoly clause in the 
measure. He got an emasculated 
amendment. But, administratively, 
the NRA has paid little attention 
to it and the charges now made are 
that discrimination against the 
small business men, which practices 
are specifically prohibited by the 
law, are going on just the same. 

Get the picture—Borah and Nye 
defending the little business man, 
General Johnson giving concessions 
‘to the big fellow, union labor 
standing on the side lines worrying 
about when more wage increases 
are coming for the unfortunates 
who didn’t happen to be affected 
by the minimum but who patiently 
have been waiting for the “equi- 
table readjustments” due in those 
brackets or groups above the mini- 
mum wage classes. It affords ex- 
cellent opportunities for a real 
Washington fight along old-fash- 
joned lines. By such tactics of per- 
sistence and championship of the 
cause of the masses, public,opinion 
is sometimes won over from the 
party in power. 

The people forget 
CONGRESSMEN Woodrow 
MAY HAVE TO Wilson won the 
TAKE BLAME war but lost the 
next election. Mr. 
Roosevelt can “win the depression 
but irritations caused by the NRA 
and suspicions engendered by the 
unethical in his entourage may 
prove a boomerang in the Novem- 
ber elections. And it would be 
most unfortunate to have another 
era of conflict between two Houses 
of Congress and the Executive or 
between one House and the other 
due to a weakened hold by the 

President on Congress. 

Mr. Roosevelt is a wonderful 

campaigner but politics teaches us 
‘that it is easier to win for oneself 

than to help someone else, espe- 
“cially a local candidate, to victory 
inf congressional election. Mem- 
Congress will have to stand 
own feet next November. 


ing about letting out millions of 
* its workers. Theoretically, private 
business can absorb them. Actu- 
ally, it looks as if the administra- 
tion would like to let go of a red- 
* hot poker. The CWA began com- 
| ye ‘peting with wages in industry. It 
"| started a process difficult to stop— 
- “§t hired hundreds of thousands of 
people on a limited appropriation 
and it is seriously being proposed 
that they now be turned out. Un- 
less miracles happen in business in 
the next few weeks, the CWA will 
not be able to dismiss its employes 
because industry will not be ready 
to absorb them. Hence Congress 
will have to authorize more ex- 
penditure. The dole system is hard 
to break without a national crisis. 

England made that discovery. 


REVALUATION The controversy 


over revaluation of 
STEP IN RIGHTthe dollar and sta- 
DIRECTION bilization is for the 
moment of tremen- 
dous significance only in the long- 
range view. A dollar is still worth 
ten dimes or twenty nickels. But 
the President’s move is in the right 
direction. It is constructive. It is 
in line with most of the recom- 
mendations of the gold committee 
of the League of Nations made in 
June, 1932. 

The President has really begyn 
another international conference or 
consultation on monetary reform. 
Great Britain and France must go 
along. They cannot for their own 
good hesitate. They may not like 
the plan for a variable gold con- 
tent. Indeed, this can be merged 
with other methods of adjusting 
credit and the movements of gold 
across international boundaries, 
Mr. Roosevelt can give ground 
when the proper time comes. He 
will ultimately agree to a fixed 
ratio in the American dollar of 
gold and silver. 

We will eventually have a sta- 
bilized currency. But there may 
be provision in the plan for pos- 
sible change by international con- 
ference at any time that the adjust- 
ments get out of line. This is a 
recognition of practical problems 
and the ways in which nationalism 
has taken advantage of rigidity 
heretofore to the disadvantage of 
the countries which held to their 
fixed ratios. 


Certainly the mar- 
NEW MONEY gin of variation 
SYSTEM IS should. be narrow- 
DEVELOPING ed. The locking up 


of gold coin and 
bullion in a central place is a step 
forward. The only question really 
is who shall control the gold sup- 
ply—the government or a central 
financial board or institution? Ex- 


: 


monetary message to Congress was 

the outstanding event of the week 

in official Washington, Sent to the 
Capitol Monday with the Treasury's draft 
of a bill carrying out the recommendations 
of the Executive it immediately became 
the storm center of discussion and re- 
mained so throughout the week. 

Early passage of the bill, changed only 
slightly, was predicted by the leaders in 
Congress, with little opposition in either 
House although a few members, particu- 
larly Senator Glass of Virginia, were out- 
spoken in their criticism of the President's 
proposal to claim title for the Government 
to all monetary gold in the United States. 

The President’s purpose in seeking to 
acquire all monetary gold, including the 
great stocks held in Federal Reserve banks, 
as expressed in his message, is that “by 
making clear that we are establishing per- 


meneame ROOSEVELTS 


at 
Underwood & Underwood 


Wants Its Gold 


Governor Eugene Black (left) of the Board, 
giving his views against Federal capture 
of reserve gold to Senator Fletcher, 
Finance Committee head 


Reserve Board 


manent metallic reserves in the posses- 
sion and ownership of the United States 
we can organize a currency system which 
will be both sound and adequate.” Re- 
garding the question of the Government's 
power to seize and hold all gold, the Presi- 
dent spoke of “the inherent right of Gov- 
ernment to issue currency and to be the 
sole custodian and owner of the base or 
reserve of precious metals underlying that 
currency.” | 

Is it constitutional for the Government 
| to seize the gold of the Federal Reserve 
banks? The President and his. advisers 
think it is; Senator Glass thinks it is not, 
that it is confiscation’ of private property, 
forbidden by the Constitution, Officials 
of the Federal Reserve banks think the 

Government is entitled to the profits on 
their gold holdings, caused by the Trea- 
sury’s value-raising policy, but if the gold 
itself is to be seized they believe Congres- 
sional authority is necessary; they do not 
go into the constitutional question in- 
volved. 

Eugene Black, chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, told a Senate committee 
that if the Government had attempted to 
take the gold by executive decree and with- 
out Congressional authority, the reserve 
banks would have surrendered it only 
under protest. The banks are to be given 
gold certificates representing the present 
statutory value of $20.67 an ounce in ex- 
change for their gold if Congress author- 
izes its seizure. 


How Equalization Fund Will Operate 


One of the benefits which the Govern- 
ment expects to derive from profits ob- 
tained from the increased value of the 
Federal Reserve gold is an equalization 
fund of $2,000,000,000 to be set aside from 
these profits to control the value of the 
dollar abroad. Great Britain has had such 
a fund since it went off the gold standard 
and has used it effectively to regulate the 
British pound in foreign markets, thereby 
preventing its trade from being unduly 
disturbed. If the pound showed a ten- 
dency to go too high, in terms of the 
French franc, for instance, the British 
government would buy francs, If it went 
too far in the other direction, the govern- 
ment would sell francs. 

Operation of the equalization fund would 
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be in the hands of the Secretary of the 
Treasury but the actual transactions would 
be made by Federal Reserve banks. By 
the very nature of the operation, these 
transactions would have to be carried on 
in secret since nations engaged in trade 
battles naturally strive to keep their own 
currencies as low as possible in terms of 
other currencies so as to attract buyers 
from other countries. If another govern- 
ment knew we were buying their cur- 
rencies in large quantities in order to de- 
press our currencies in terms of theirs, 
they could take steps to counteract our 
operation. 

Congress undoubtedly will call on our 
Government for some report of the status 
of the equalization fund from time to time 
but will not require it to make public de- 
tails which might be usefui to other gov- 
ernments in their battles for world trade. 


What Is a 60 Cent Dollar? 


The seizing of gold and the establish- 
ment of an equalization fund are part and 
parcel of the Government’s plan to help 
bring about recovery by readjusting our 
national money system. The American 
dollar has been dropping in purchasing 
power for several years past both at home 
and abroad but it still has its old value in 
terms of gold. President Roosevelt feels 
that the time has come to readjust the 
value of the dollar and he wants Congress 
to give him power to revalue at not less 
than 50 cents and at not more than 60 
cents. He indicated in his message that 
the value would be placed at 60 cents but 
that later it might be advisable to fix it at 
a lower figure, though not lower than 50 
cents. 

How will the President go about devalu- 
ing the dollar since there are to be no more 
gold coins? There will be a theoretical 
gold dollar as our monetary unit although 
it will be held in the Treasury in the form 
of gold bullion as the basis for currency 
issues. But hereafter this theoretical dol- 
lar will contain only 60 per cent as much 
gold as it does now. The same amount of 
gold will yield more dollars, This doesn’t 
mean that the dollar bill used in trade 
will be worth only 60 cents at the Treas- 
ury; it will continue to be worth 100 cents 
or ten dimes. 

Perhaps it all seems very complicated— 
and it is—but the experts who are advis- 
ing the President believe devaluation of 
the dollar is necessary to bring about an 
increase in the level of commodity prices 
and such an increase of commodity prices 
is necessary, in turn, to restore prosperity 
to the Nation. 


The Government Prepares to 
Borrow 


President Roosevelt told Congress in 
his budget message two weeks ago that 
the Government would have to borrow 
about ten billion dollars before July 1 to 
take care of maturing obligations and to 
provide money for emergency expendi- 
tures. During the past week the Treasury 
began setting the wheels in operation for 
this huge borrowing program. 7 

When the Government sets out to bor- 
row money from private investors it is 
limited by law as to the kind of securities 
it can issue and the amount of each kind. 
There are a number of different kinds. In 
order that the Treasury may have more 
latitude in this respect than it now has the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Morgen- 
thau, asked Congress during the past week 
to change the law, and amendments de- 
signed to bring this about were made a 
part of the so-called gold revaluation bill. 
For instance, the law now says only seven 
and a half billion dollars in Treasury notes 
can be outstanding at one time and the 
Treasury wants the law changed so there 
can be ten billion dollars’ worth. 

An initial offering to the public of about 
one billion dollars in Treasury securities 
maturing in two years or less and carrying 
an interest rate of under 3 per cent prob- 
ably will be offered during the coming 


week. Mr. Morgenthau has an engage- 
ment with the President for next Monday 
night to discuss the details and the an- 
nouncement will follow shortly. 

Congress already has authorized most 
of the expenditures the executive depart- 
ment expects to make before July 1 next 
but the President is about to ask for an 
appropriation of $1,166,000,000 to carry the 
Government through until that time 
This will be part of the ten billion the 


- Government will have to borrow. 


x * 
More Money Needed for Civil Works 


Congress will be asked to rush through 
at least part of the additional appropria- 
tion to provide funds to carry on the pro- 
gram of the Civil Works Administration. 
Originally this program was intended to 
run to Feb. 15 but the Administration is 
planning now to continue it until May 1. 

Some Members of Congress have de- 
clared their intention of asking a much 
larger appropriation to enable Civil Works 
to be carried on indefinitely. 

The Government, however, does not an- 
ticipate carrying on the work beyond May 
1; it could not do so without upsetting its 
budget estimates which already indicate a 
public debt of thirty-five billion dollars by 
the end of next year. Civil Works Admin- 
istrator Hopkins announced that begin- 
ning Feb, 15 one million employes would 
be dropped every two weeks until all the 
four million persons now on the Civil 
Works pay rolls were off them. 

Pay rolls have been larger than antici- 
pated, compelling Mr. Hopkins to issue an 
order during the past week cutting the 
working hours of Civil Works employes. 
As these workers are paid by the hour this 
order will result in saving much money. 
Only by means of such economies can the 
Administration carry on to Feb. 15. 

The old hours of work will be restored 
in some localities when additional funds 
are available.’ For a time the Administra- 
tion received many complaints that the 
higher wage scale paid on Civil Works 
causing men to leave their jobs in pri- 
vate employment but these complaints 
have gradually ceased. Those who had 
permanent jobs began to realize that Gov- 


Underwood & Underwood 
How Farm Plan Is Working 


Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace 
(right) telling Senator Smith, Senate 
Agriculture Committee Chairman, 
about benefits of crop control 


ernment work was only temporary and 
they would be foolish to give up steady 
work for temporary jobs even at a higher 
rate of pay. 

The sum of $400,000,000 was taken from 
the Public Works fund and devoted to 
Civil Works. About $350,000,000 addi- 
tional will be needed to carry the program 
to May 1. 


The NRA Under Fire in Congress 


Congressional criticism of the National 
Recovery Administration, predicted long 
before the beginning of the present ses- 
sion, finally broke out in the Senate during 
the past week. 

Senator Borah, of Idaho, declared that 


many small firms throughout the Nation 
were being driven out of business by com- 
bines and monopolies organized under the 
banner of the NRA. He said the small 
business could not live in competition with 
these monopolies and their price-fixing 
practices. He favored invoking the anti- 
trust laws against such monopolies. An- 
other Senatorial critic of the NRA, Sen- 
ator Nye, of North Dakota, suggested that 
all codes now in effect be rewritten so as 
to give greater concessions to small em- 
ployers and to protect consumers against 
price fixing through any of the devices re- 
cently used by industry. 

To these criticisms, General Johnson, 
the Recovery Administrator, made imme- 
diate reply. He declared that to invoke 
the anti-trust laws against firms operating 
under codes would wreck the whole recov- 
ery effort and put industry back under the 
domination of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. That would also mean, he said, the 


rere, 


Underwood & Underwood 
Describing the Devalued Dollar 


Senator Couzens (left) hears Attorney Gen- 
eral Cummings (right) and Treasury 
Secretary Morgenthau explain the 
new monetary plan of President 


return of the era of competitive wage cut- 
ting and sweat-shop conditions in many 
industries, 

Nevertheless the Recovery Administra- 
tion recognizes that the codes are working 
some injustice to the little fellow and it 
has changed its policy somewhat to meet 
these conditions. Hereafter it will oppose 
any measure of price fixing_in the retail 


trade. 
x * 
More Pay for Veterans But No Bonus 


President Roosevelt issued an Executive 
order on Jan. 19 under the terms of which 
228,000 veterans of the World War will 
receive additional compensation totaling 
about twenty-one million dollars a year. 

In announcing this action the President 
made it plain that it was designed to re- 
move certain inequalities in the pay of vet- 
erans along the line promised in the speech 
Re delivered before the American Legion 
last Spring and that he did not intend “to 
go beyond that.” In other words, is op- 
posed to immediate payment of the bonus. 
He was acting under the authority given 
him by the Economy Act. 

The House Committee on World War 
Veterans Legislation will hold hearings 
during the coming week on proposed new 
legislation to correct some injustices in 
the present laws affecting veterans that 
the President has no power to correct. 


Farm Plan Works Says Mr. Wallace 


Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, went before the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture Jan. 18 and told Senator 
Smith (Dem.), of South Carolina, and the 
other Members that the agricultural ad- 
justment program was working out as ex- 
pected. 

Troubles have developed, he said, but 
they are being overcome in a measure and 
progress is being made toward a planned 
agriculture that will in the future avoid 
the violent ups and downs. The Secre- 
tary also revealed that a bill is being pre- 
pared for introduction that will put new 
restrictions on commodity markets to pre- 
vent excessive speculation. Some specu- 
lation, however, is regarded as necessary 
in the marketing of farm products, he said. 


perience teaches that a central bank 
dominated by a government means 
trouble for us. It has meant trou- 
ble everywhere in the world that it 
has been tried. 


'GUM ON STAMPS TO SUIT 
TASTE OF VEGETARIANS 


Do you like sweet potatoes? If you do, 


What’s Muscle Shoals | 
Real Estate Worth? | 


9|\Drive to Collect 


(Quarter Billion in 


Overdue Taxes 


Treasury Mobilizes Agents 
For Campaign as Justice 
| Department Begins Suits 
| For Millions 


Trouble in collecting its taxes has 
harassed the Federal Government ever 
since the coming of the depression, and 
the accumulation of overdue taxes has 
mounted each year. 

Ever since the beginning of national 
prohibition 14 years ago, the Government 
has had trouble also with the penalty tax 
of $6.40 a gallon which it was supposed 
to assess on all industrial alcohol or legal 


| 


liquor diverted into the then illegal bever- 
age trade. 

In the past week the Government 
started out to collect almost a quarter 
of a billon dollars which had slipped 
— these two holes in the tax sys- 
em. 

Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., called to Washington his 
internal revenue collectors and told them 
that he expected them to round up $200,- 

000,000 in back taxes during the present 
year. 

Attorney General Homer S. Cummings 
launched two law suits against industrial 
alcohol companies which, he claimed, had 
allowed alcohol to be diverted to the boot- 
legging industry during the period of na- 
tional prohibition. 

While these steps were being taken to 
clear up past records, measures were 
launched also to prevent recurrence of tax 
abuses. Secretary Morgenthau suggested 

that the Treasury, using civil works re- 
employment money, might institute a 
door-to-door canvass of every home in 
the country to make sure that every per- 
son with a taxable income filed an ine 
come tax return. 

| Lawyers Must Sign 

He also ordered that any accountant, 
lawyer, or other professioanl adviser who 
helped a person make out his income tax 

return must sign the return together with 
the man for whom it was made. This 
_ Step, he explained, was taken because tax- 
| payers whose returns have shown errors 
or even fraud have declared that the mis- 
statements were suggested by professional 
'advisers not previously disclosed. 
Linking the drive to get back taxes and 
the collections of new levies in better fash- 
ion, Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
Guy T. Helvering told the collectors 
‘gathered in Washington that their task 


| was to furnish the sinews of war, “the 
revenues with which to combat the enemy 
|! of recovery.” . 

|| He pointed out that tax collections had 
| increased by $470,000,000, due largely to 

new levies, in the lest six months of 1933, 
and that the cost of collections had gone 

| down. He called upon the collectors to 
| continue this process. 

| Attorney General Cummins estimated 
| that as much as $40,000,000 may be 
| realized from the suits he has begun to 
‘| institute against industrial alcohol come 
| panies because of the diversion of alcohol 
| | to beverage purposes. 

The two suits alread, started are one 
Claiming $8,140,514 from United States In- 
dustrial Alcohol and United States Chemi- 
cal companies of Baltimore, and one 

Claiming $2,197,329 from the Forest City 
|Paint and Varnish and Glidden Com- 
panies of Cleveland. 


: 

| Work for the Deaf: 
| A National Need- 

| Stirvey of Job Opportunities 


| And Training Needs Begun 
i By Government 


+ 


Deaf? Yes, but the affliction may not 
_be a bar to employment. As a matter of 
|| fact, the deaf may take special training 
| for the numerous jobs open to those with 

| defective hearing. The two main ques- 
| tions that need answering are: What are 
the jobs? What should the training .be? 


| These are the very things that educa- 


tors have been thinking about. Miss Bess 
Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner of 
|Education,. announces that the United 
States Office of Education has just 
_ launched a national survey to find out 
‘what jobs the deaf and hard-of-hearing 
| may be trained for. Then, too, the sur- 
vey will aim to discover what possibilities 
there are for employing these persons in 
public works and civil works. | 
_ Nearly 400 field workers recruited from 
| the ranks of the unemployed registered 
_with the CWA, to say nothing of edu- 
, cators, social workers, and others, have 
Started to gather this information. They 
are interviewing deaf adults, and the 
‘employers and families of these persons. 
|The information will be used to guide the 
‘deaf and hard-of-hearing into employe 
-ment which they may be able to handle 
with advantage. 

Perhaps one of the facts responsible for 


| this project now rests in the information 


that today in American public schools 
there are 300,000 children whose hearing is 
'so impaired that they need special edue 
‘cational attention. 


Some method of control by dis- 
interested people and not by poli- 
ticians must be insisted upon, For 
we are making a new monetary 
system not just for the Roosevelt 
‘administration but for the admin- 
\istrations to come when some of 
those bad Republicans may again 
hold office. 


Mr. Roosevelt will get the neces- 
sary authority to continue his gold 
operations and to set up his, ex- 
change stabilization fund but a 
permanent revision of the Federal 
Reserve system and monetary ar- 
rangements will wait till we know 
what the other countries will agree 
to. Gold standards are interna- 
tional, not national, They relate 
to commerce between countries, 
not between cities or states in our 
own country. We are moving to- 
ward a better monetary set-up 
throughout the world. The out- 
look in that respect is encouraging. 


Davip LAWRENCE. 


you're certainly going to enjoy your future 
trips to the post office. A new type of 
stamp gum devised by the United States 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils is made 
in part. from sweet potatoes and, accord- 
ing to the Bureau, it is not only good 
but good tasting. The new product was 
developed with the object of eliminating 
the objectionable taste which has charac- 
terized gum made previously from sweet 
potatoes. 


The primary reason for devising the new 
gum was not so much to inspire Ameri- 
cans to lick more stamps as to make them 
economically independent in this line of 
glue manufacture. At present about 700,- 
000 pounds of foreign dextrine is pur- 
chased annually by the United States Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing, the prod- 
uct now selling for 3.61 centsa pound. This 
foreign dextrine is made from tapioca, 
not only more expensive to America than 
sweet potatoes but not nearly so appetizing 
or nourishing. 


After a number of unsuccessful attempts 
to convert the sweet potato into some- 
thing fitted to cover the back of a postage 
stamp, the Bureau of Chemistry and Sous | 


has so far improved the methods of manu- 


facture that it plans to put out 1,009) 


pounds of the sweet potato product. There 
is a probability that the lowly potato will 


aiso have a share in the starch from 
which paper and textiles get their sizing, 
so that even wallpaper, stationery and 
dress goods may in future have a more 
delicious flavor. 

Success for the potato gum is expected 
to be a boon to the sweet potato districts 
of the South. There is a considerable 


percentage of exceptionally large potatoes 
nowadays, some of them weighing from 
10 to 15 pounds, which have been used 
chiefly as feed for domestic animals and 
have been counted mostly as waste. 
These big potatoes are welcomed by the 
laboratories of the Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils which plan after the proper 
chemical process to slap them on the 
south side of the U. S. postage stamp. to 
the delight as well as possibly the nour- 
ishment of the consumer. 


The amount of vitamins inherent in a 
potato-gummed three cent stamp has not 
been figured out. But if local post offices 
will add pepper and salt shakers and 2 
dish of butter to the pen racks, the sale 
of postage stamps is likely to take on 
boom proportions. The equivalent of a 
vegetable course for 3 cents with a stamp 
thrown in or of a stamp for 3 cents with 
the equivalent of a vegetable course 
thrown in, is nothing’ to be sneezed at 
these times. | 


Government Refuses Direct Ad- 
vice But Warns 


Uncle Sam refuses to act as investment 
adviser, although frequently asked to co 
so. Scores of people write to Washing-. 
ton asking what to do about their hold- 
ings at Muscle Shoals, whether they. 
should increase or sell, says the Tennes- | 
see Valley Authority. | 

That agency makes it clear in each 
case that it cannot make specific recom- 
mendations, However, speaking generally. | 
it informs those who ask that it does 
not feel that governmental activity at. 
Muscle Shoals will increase real estate. 
values materially. It believes that the 
houses now on ‘Government reservations | 
will be sufficient to take care of all im- 
mediate needs. The Government is not. 
lending support to any real estate firms 
operating there as reported, nor is it. 
building a botanical garden. | 

The Authority feels that in some in- 
stances in the past property in the area 


| 


ranted by future prospects. 


was sold by speculators at prices not war- | 
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“Sons caused by the new laws and | 
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Future at Stake, | 


NRA Now Faces 


Crisis in Senate 


Either Blue Eagle Will Be 


Caged or Gen. Johnson 
Will Be Free to Devise 
industrial Self-control 


Gen. Hugh Johnson, colorful adminis- 
trator of the NRA, now has tangled with 
his severest “critics in the United State: 
Senate. 


When this scuffle finall? is over the. 


Blue Eagle either will be caged, with its 
wings clipped, or it will remain the bird 


that General Johnson wishes it to be—| 
free to lead industry into a new system | 
of self-government unhampered by anti- | 


trust laws. 


At stake in the fight now brewing are) 
some of the basic policies of the NRA | 


Also at stake is the future of fhat or-| 
ganization itself. 

Small Business Disturbed | 

In return for agreeing to pay minimum. 

Wages and to fix maximum hours, Gen-. 


eral Johnson has permitted industry to, 


adopt price-fixing tactics and trade prac- | 
tices that had been frowned upon by che | 
Federal Trade Commission, which formeriv | 


had the task of administering anté-trus‘ty 


laws. | 
Now Senators Borah (Rep.), of Idaho | 
and Nye ‘Rep.), of North Dakota and | 
Glass (Dem.), of Virginia assert that these | 
practices are oppressing the small busi- | 
ness man. They now are bulwarked by | 
a report of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion criticizing price policies permitted by | 
General Johnson for the steel industry. 
President Roosevelt, however, in an 
executive order signed late on Jan. 20, 
provided a means of appeal for the small. 


business man from practices complained | 


of by the Senators. In brief, the order | 
provides that these business men may 
take their grievance to the Federal Trade 
Commission, or if it has no jurisdiction | 
to handle the complaint, it may be re- 
ferred to the Department of Justice. | 

Prices provide the pivot on which the. 
fate of NRA will depend, judged by the. 
line-up of forces. 


Price Troubles Appear 


It turns out that 92 out of 216 codes of | 
fair competition permit industries to or- 
ganize open price associations or to have 
open price agreements. Under these 
members of the industry post the prices 
that they charge so that those prices are_ 
known to the whole industry. | 

Critics claim that this opens the way to! 
indirect price-fixing. Coercion is reported | 
to be practiced on members of the in-| 
qgustry who seek to undercut competitors. | 

Also in the steel industry, there is per-| 
mitted a basing-point system of pricing. 
This is an extension of the Pittsburgh- | 
plus system of price-setting in the indus- 
try. ruled out by the Federal Trade Com- | 
mission back in 1924. It involves basing» 
all price quotations on certain definitely | 
named cities, with freight added. The. 
result is to make prices uniform and to; 
take away advantages that some plants | 
may have because of location. President | 
Roosevelt is understood to have asked | 
General Johnson for a report on these, 
subjects. 

Stands by His Guns | 

The NRA administrator: is prepared to. 
fight for his policies. Either industry | 
must be permitted to reach agreements | 
that were not possible under the anti-. 
trust laws, or it will have no incentive | 
‘to make a Sacrifice to pay higher wages 
than necessary or to limit hours of work. 

To those with complaints, the General | 
said, a welcome always is ready at NRA. 
headquarters. Also, in February, the first 
industrial congress in the country’s his- 
tory will be held in Washington. The 
codes then will be thrown open to dissec- 
tion and discussion in the light of the 
first months of experience. 

Changes seem in store for the NRA, 
but how extensive remains the question. 
But one thing appeared certain at the 
week-end: The Government is determined 
to keep a tight hold on employers in or- 
der to be able to bring about shorter 
hours of work and thus to spread em-' 
ployment when business picks up. This 
spreading will be done on a higher wage 
basis, if General Johnson has his way. : 

At this stage. the NRA administrator. 
had this message for industry Jan, 18: | 

“Keep prices down—-for God's sake keep 
prices down. That and that alone is the" 
royal road to recovery.” 


Furnishing Credit 


For Home Building 


Second Mortgage Money Sought 
To Stimulate Construction | 


Where can the hundreds of people who) 
would like to build for their families. 
small, low-cost homes find persons or in- | 
stitutions willing to take a second mort-. 
gage and thus furnish the necessary. 
building funds? 

Convinced that there is a potential de-| 
mand for half a million homes which, if | 
built, would furnish a tremendous stim- | 
ulus to business. the Government has 
been endeavoring to foster stores of loan- | 
ehle capital in those organizations which 
usually finance building. 

Conference on Mortgage Question 

Directors of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and the Federal Home Loan 
Bank system called in heads of savings 
banks and insurance companirs. last week 
to determine why residential building 
continues to lag while other construction. 
“stimulated by the Public Works Adminis- 
tration, picks up. 

Discussing the credit aspects of the 
problem, the conference decided that 
there is an abundance of money for first 
mortgage loans but that second mortgages 
were hard to arrange. 

When the conference broke up the Gov- 
ernment officials attending bent their at- 
tention to the question of second mort- 
gages, to see what new device in Federal 
lending might solve the problem and start 
the building of 500.000 homes. 

Another Home Financing Problem 

One other unsolved problem on home 
financ was seeking an answer last week 
If a home owner can convince his mort- 
gage holder to refinance the mortgage 
on condition that the home owner make 
an immediate reduction in the principal 
of the mortgage, should the Government 
lend the home owner the money neces- 
sary for this payment? Problems of col- 
lateral and credit standings have kept 
the existing Federal credit agencies from 


doing much in answer to this question. 


THE STORY 


PRESIDENT’S WEEK 


How to Get a Waterway Treaty---Gold Policies---Planes for 
The Army---Future of CWA and PWA 


THE FOG OF THE PAST WEEK 

finally lifted and the Sabbath 
sunlight intermittently curtained by 
clouds, flooded the Capital. The 
bared trees in the White House 
grounds, the sharp silhouette of the 
Capitol dome, stood out clearly. So 
did some of the issues joined be- 
tween them. For two groups of Sen- 
ators and Representatives it was no 
day of rest. Nor for the President. 
Two meetings were called in the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion to discuss affairs of 
state. 

The first group, including Sena- 
tors Pittman, Harrison, Borah and 
Norris, were summoned to pour oil 
on the troubled St. Lawrence Water- 
way Treaty for two stalwart New 
Dealers had turned their backs 
upon it—otherwise loyal Senator 
Wagener and his New York colleague, 
Senator Copeland; not to mention 
the colorful James Hamilton Lewis, 
of Chicago. It is whispered that the 
edict “no treaty, ho rivers and 
harbors,” would go forth. 

Hardly was this crowded hour 
ended when a veritable cavalcade 
approached the portico, members of 
the House and Senate Currency 
Committees, both Republican and 
Democratic. The President’s finan- 
cial advisors are among them, in- 
cluding Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau, and in the van are two 
of his predecessors in that office, 
Senators McAdoo and Glass. 

The message on the recapture of 
gold and the dollar re-valuation 
was discussed, foreshadowing this 
momentous step in Government 
financing. Through the week its 
reverberations echoed across the 
Nation and the Seven Seas. 

\ ONDAY, JANUARY 15.—The im- 
portant message, discussed un- 
til nearly 11 o’clock last night, is 
mimeographed and ready for the 


newspapermen, called to a special 


meeting, and the President, as is his 
custom, explains the details to them. 

It is dispatched to Congress and 
soon the Nation hears it read over 
the radio. While butchers and 
bakers and candlestick makers (who 
can desert their tasks for the loud- 
speaker), not to mention bankers 
and brokers who lean on every 
syllable,. listen while its author 
spends a lunch-hour chatting with 
Secretary Morgenthau, into whose 
care the entire gold-coinage of the 
country is soon to be entrusted. 

(TUESDAY, JANUARY 16.— Army 
aviation, a bit overshadowed by 
the triumph of the Navy’s great 
trans-Pacific flight, a master code 
for the building industry and the 
Civilian Conservation Corps are on 
the agenda for today. 

Representative McSwain (Dem.), 
of South Carolina, Chairman of the 
House Military Affairs Committee, 
talks of Army planes and departs 
with the promise that there will be 
official word on this subject before 
the week ends. 

Fatherly Robert Fechner, Director 
of all the C. C. C.’s. informs the Pres- 
ident that he needs some more mil- 
lions for saws and axes not to men- 
tion “chow,” if he is to keep his 
junior foresters fed, housed and 
busy until April 1. 

Along comes General Johnson, a 
more familiar figure in the headlines 
and the White House corridors than 
he has been., .He escorts M. J. Mc- 
Donough, président of the Building 
Trades Department of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and a 
number of his horny-handed cohorts 
to talk of their code. Mr. Mc- 
Donough departs praising the “fair- 
mindedness” of both President and 
General. 

Two interesting visitors complete 
the high spots of the President’s 
calling list. James M. Cox, once a 
Presidential candidate himself, and 
more recently delegated to the ill- 


fated Economic Conference that | 
dissolved in the fogs of London, | 


lunches with the Chief Executive 
and departs, uncommunicative. 
Then, contemplative and serious 
as ever, Republican Senator David 
A. Reed, of Pennsylvania, appears. 
He, too, departs, in silence. 
The day ends with a large festive 


dinner, many guests, music and a 


“diseuse” or, in the language of an 
earlier day, “recitations’—just like 
back home. 
x * 

EDNESDAY, JANUARY 16— 

What with messages and con- 
ferences and this and that, corre- 
spondence has been accumulating 
on the Presidential desk and callers 
are warned to come early for besides 
the work there is a little tea-party 
in the afternoon when 500 or so in- 


vited guests are going to drop in 


and talk about—or rather against— 
war. 

Early on the list are three Sena- 
tors asking for money. They are all 
social-minded legislators and they 
don’t want the Civil Works and the 
Public Works Administration to fold 
up too suddenly for lack of funds 
lest the social as well as the eco- 


nomic welfare of the beneficiaries of | 


these good works be endangered. 

They are Senators Wagner, the 
indefatigable enemy of unemploy- 
ment, Edward P. Costigan, of Colo- 
rado, with similar views, and young 
“Bob” La Follette, who follows in 
the footsteps of his father’s progres- 
Sivism. 

Then comes Joseph B. Eastman, 
the easy-going, hard-working and 
youthful-looking Coordinator of 
Transportation. He gives his verbal 
report on the railroad situation to 


practical,” 


the President and promises a public 
one shortly. 

White-haired Frank A. Vanderlip, 
retired banker, who has been testi- 
fying before the Congressional hear- 
ings, with James H. Rand, president 
of the Remington-Rand Company, 
discuss the President’s monetary 
program but have no comment. Mr. 
Vanderlip has already voiced his ap- 
probation in public. 

*Through his lunch hour the Pres- 
ident talks with New York’s Secre- 
tary of State, E. J. Flynn, of Brook- 
lyn, and in the afternoon few inter- 
ruptions are brooked until Mr. Roose- 
velt is called from his office to ad- 
dress the delegates from the Con- 
ference on the Cause and Cure for 
War who are gathered in the White 
House. He bids them welcome and 
leaves the social duties to Mrs. 


Roosevelt, who later attends the | 


Conference dinner. 

(THURSDAY, JANUARY 18.—The 

Marines make another success- 
ful landing today. Into the Presi- 
dent’s office triumphantly marches 
tall, sharp-featured Lieutenant Da- 
vid Cloud, tunic and trousers im- 
maculate, globe and anchor in- 
signia shining on his collar, whose 
squadron has captured a record of 
3,519 hours of safe flying. With him 
goes a glittering trophy, borne by 
the representatives of the Schiff 
Memorial Committee, escorted by no 
less than the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, Henry L. Roosevelt, 
General Ben Fuller, Commandant of 
the Marines, and Admiral William 
Standley, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. Properly stiff and properly 
proud, the Lieutenant takes the cup 
from the President’s hands. 

Attorney General Cummings, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Morgenthau, 
and others concerned, discuss the 
Securities Act at some length. Sen- 
ator Dill (Dem.), Chairman of the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, afterward admits that some, 
but no drastic, changes were con- 
templated, as Wall-Street listened 
hopefully. 

Another visitor who excites con- 
siderable interest is Father Cough- 
lin, Detroit's stormy petrel of the 
air. “Sociological topics,” said His 
Reverence, were discussed with the 
President. 

“He is not a poet. He is most 
was Father Coughlin’s 
parting comment to the press. 

The practical side of sociology 
comes up for comsideration, too, 
when Langdon Post, Tenement 


L Housing Commissioner of New York, 


talks of the prospects of slum-clear- 
ing in Manhattan. 

In the evening is the second great 
State reception; this time for Con- 
gress, perhaps a little less staid and 


‘quite a little more crowded than the 


one for the judiciary. For blocks the 
streets are jammed. But inside all 
goes like clockwork, as usual, and 
once more a weary Executive retires 
with the potent memory of more 
than fourteen Hundred greetings. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 19.—If pa- 
tience is a virtue the President 
is indeed a virtuous man for with- 
out showing the least sign of weari- 


-ness he answers the questions of the 


newspapermen long after the usual 
period of the conference has ended. 
He speaks, frankly, “off the record” 
and on, in a manner such as few 
Chief Executives indulge in. 

The week draws to its close with 
the St. Lawrence waterways still 
continually pushing its way to the 
front. C. F. Whitney, heading a 
committee from the Labor Execu- 
tives Association, calls and learns 
that the project will probably go 
through, treaty or no treaty, for 
Canada can do the job herself. 

Gold, too, continues to play an 
important part in the President's 
considerations and he sees Repre- 
sentative Somers (Dem.), of New 
York, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights and 
Measures, who discusses certain 
changes in the revaluation bill, 
aimed to “strengthen the measure 
from the American viewpoint,” as 
he puts it. 

Brigadier General Frank T. Hines, 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
calls and when the newspapermen 
arrive they are presented with a 
lengthly statement on the restora- 
tion of certain compensations for 
veterans. Before the writers gé in, 
Postmaster General and Chairman 
of the Democratic National Com- 


mittee, smiling James Farley, slips 


out with hurried handclasps and no 


comments. He has apparently been — 


talking with the President about 
shaking loose from his chairman- 
ship job—but, it is explained, so far 
nobody else has been found to 
fill it. ; 

Secretary of Commerce Roper and 
Secretary of Labor Perkins, also 
pass through the corridors. 

Lewis W. Douglas, whose duties 
have by no means ended although 
his Budget has long since been re- 
duced to type, hurries in and out. 

¢ 


As another week-end approaches 
there is much unfinished business 
still waiting. A new President in 
Cuba, whose recognition is to be 
the subject of conference with other 
Latin American nations; Senator 
Carter Glass, still one of the “best 
pals and severest critics” of the 
President, assailing the legality of 
the Revaluation bill: more millions 
needed to keep the CWA going, and 
many other perplexing problems all 


helping to encroach upon the Pres- 


idential day of rest. © 


Putting a Check 
On Speculators 
In Farm Products 


Commodity Markets Likely 
To Be Subject to a Code 


Of Fair Practice as Well | 


As Legislative Curb 


Commodity exchanges, dealing in farm 
products, are due to take their place in 
the next reform proposed for the mar- 
keting of the output of the Nation's agri- 
culture, provided Congress follows the ad- 


| ministration lead. 
_ Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, | 
revealed to the Senate Committee on! 
| Agriculture Jan. 18 that commodity mar- | 
| kets are included in an omnibus bill now | 
being drafted to include regulation of all | 
speculative exchanges. Federal licensing 

| and rigid requirements on margin trading | 


are foreseen. 


In addition, the Agricultural Adjust- 
'ment Administration is secking to bring, 
important changes in trading practices ot | 
@eommodity markets through a code ot! 
fair practice. This code is reported near- | 
ing completion. It may be imposed if not 
accepted voluntarily by the exchanges. 
They Have a Place ' 
Secretary Wallace informed the Sena- | 
tors that commodity exchanges fulfill an | 


| not be so restricted as to drive them out 
of business. 


vent the exploits of speculative plungers. | 


Summer. 
‘burst on July 19, 
suffered a sharp jolt. 

To Curb “Chiseling” 


lator Who could set out to corner mar- 
kets or to effect huge speculative coups, 
is about to pass away. Markets are to 
continue as places where legitimate hedg- 
ing operations can be carried on, and 
where the public is given a chance to help 
carry the load of crop marketing, but not 
as wild gambling places. 

Also under consideration by the AAA 
are plans to curb chiseling by non-cooper- 
ating farmers, and to make more effec- 
tive the crop production control plans 
now being worked out for an increasing 
number of commodities. 

A report, Jan. 19, on the result.of the 
effort to cut Winter wheat acreage 15 per 
cent showed that producers the 
heaviest growing sections had cut down 
their plantings according to schedule. but 
in other areas the farmers increased their 
“plantings. As a result the crop reduction 
was 23 per cent under the level expected. 

Debated now is whether the Govern- 
ment should try to make some of the 
production control plans compulsory, or 
whether the scheme should gradually give 
way to some system of marketing agree- 
ment that would limit the amount any 
‘farmer could sell of products sought to be 
| controlled. 


From Cliff Dwelling 
To the Skyscraper 


Camera Record of Home Types 
: Financed by CWA 


The type of shelter devised by mankind 
depicts the life of the people. 

That Americans may have a complete 
record of their home architecture, from 
cliff dwelling to city mansion, civil works 
_funds are being used to develop a camera 
| history of all types of abodes. 

' Admittedly impractical is the preserva- 
‘tion of all buildings or sites of historical 

importance. Quite practical, however, ‘s 
_the accumulation of a photographic li- 
i brary, says Secretary Harold L. Ickes of 
the Interior Department. 

Owners of historic buildings are asked 
| by Mr. Ickes to cooperate with the Gov- 
‘ernment by permitting measurements and 
‘photographs of their structures. 

' Records will be filed at the Library of 
'Coneress, prepared so that reproductions 
_may be available at trifling cost. 

| A thousand architects and draftsmen 
are making the photographic survey un- 
aer the Department's supervision. 


‘important economic function and should | 


Officials say that the day of the specu- 


Traffic Safety: Uniform Rules 
For Driving as an Aid « 


National Conference Favors Educational Campaign For 
Reduction of Accidents 


With more safety features than ever be- 
fore on the season’s new automobiles, the 
Federal Government and other agencies 
are cooperating to lessen accident hazard 
to motorists and pedestrians. The organ- 
ization heading the movement is the Na- 
tional Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety, of which Secretary of Commerce 
Roper is chairman. 

The first part of the campaign will be 
centered about obtaining wider adoption 
of the Uniform Vehicle Code and the 
Model Municipal Traffic Ordinance. The 
Code has been adopted by 34 States since 
it was promulgated in 1926 and the Ordi- 
nance has been adopted by several hundred 
towns and cities throughout the country. 

Educational Campaign 
A second phase of the safety efforts will 
e a drive to obtain and enforce wide- 
spread popular understanding of safety 
essentials in the use of streets and high- 
ways. 

Preliminary measures toward necessary 
revisions of the Code and Ordinance were 
taken at the sessions of the committee 
during the past week. Their essential 
points, however, will be continued much 
as at present, according to the committee. 

The work of the committee is in prep- 
aration for a fourth National Conference 
on Street and Highway Safety in Wash- 
ington later this year. 

Improvements in Code 
The following points were named by the 


Of Economy Cuts in 
Veterans’ Benefits 


President Modifies Orders 
Reducing Compensation 
So as to Add 21 Millions 
To the Cost of Relief 


The first bill which President Roose- 
-velt asked Congress to enact at its special 
session, last March, was the emergency 
‘bank holiday law. The second was the 

Economy Act under which he subsequently 
cut millions 6f dollars off ordinary Gov- 
ernment expenses, most of which came 
‘from veterans’ benefits. 

| Ever since the original Executive Orders 
reducing veterans’ compensations were 1s- 
sued, President Roosevelt has been modi- 
fying them to wipe out what he considers 


some, hardships. Each modifica- 


tion, some of them made in response to 
insistent demands from veterans’ sup- 
| porters in Congress, has caused the orig- 
‘inal veterans’ economy of $400,000,000 co 
shrink a little more. 

|. 21 Millions More for Relief 

| Last week he issued eight more modi- 
fications and increased the cost of vet- 
-erans’ relief by more than 21 million dol- 
lars a year. His action benefited 228,000 
veterans, 

Chief among the modifications were 

these: Pensions for veterans suffering 
from service connected disabilities were 
increased 11 per cent; veterans with non- 
service connected disabilities were per- 
mitted to have free treatment in Govern- 
ment hospitals for emergency or exten- 
sive ailments provided they could not 
afford to pay their own bills; Spanish- 
American War veterans who had served 90 
days and had been honorably discharged 
‘were granted a pension of $15 a month: 
burial allowances for deceased veterans 
were increased from $50 to $100. 
- With the 21 million dollars added to 
‘them, veterans’ costs remain still more 
‘than 250 million dollars under what they 
were before the economy drive started, but 
‘they were 150 million dollars short of the 
400 million dollars saving set as the goal 
by the Bureau of the Budget when it 
‘started paring them down. 


latest application of modern 


served with equal ease and 


BROWN . WHEELOCK 
j HARRIS & CO 

Genera! Renting Agents 
22 EAST 40th STREET 
1 BROKERS PROTECTED 


CoNsTRUCTIVE SPACE 


* The design and equipment of this huge structure is the 


All departments of modernized business organizations 
— office, sales, manufacturing and shipping—ore 


Executives are invited to pay a visit of inspection at 
any time and make first-hand observations. 


Communicate 
PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY 


Real Estate Department, 111 Eighth Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AUTHORITY 
COM E 
BUILDING 


11] EIGHTH AVE. 


engineering. 
precision. 


MERC 


MANHATTAN 


COMMERCE HALL 


New York's largest exhibition area is available 
for all commercial and industrial expositions. 


on measures to be taken to improve safety 
conditions have been requested from traf- 
fic authorities and organizations interested 
in traffic in all parts of the country. 


George R. Wallington, head of the Motor 
Vehicle Department of Rhode Island and 
chairman of the Committee, said it con- 
Siders the adoption of a uniform system 
of traffic: signs, signals, and pavement 
markings, together with proper enforce- 
ment of accepted standards, to be “vitally 
needed for the safe and expeditious move- 
ment of traffic.” 


Individual Responsibility 

Mr. Wellington added ahat the Com- 
mittee recognized that laws and regula- 
tions alone cannot solve completely the 
problem of highway safety. What is 
needed, he said, “is a new sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility for due care and a 
spirit of courtesy among all users of the 
streets and highways to the end that 
traffic may be made safer and that the 
deplorable human losses resulting from 
accidents may be materially reduced.” 
Automobile accidents for 1932 showed a 
decline for the first time in the history 
of this country. However, with the in- 
creased use of automobiles the accident 
rate, according to officials of the Confer- 
ence, has been rising sharply. 


Mile-a-minute Speed 
In Sowing Plant Seed 


Airplanes Used to Cover Forest 
Land Denuded by Fire 

Sowing of seeds by airplane has given 
good results over a wide area in southern 
California, 

In this area the Forest Service of the 
Department of Agriculture sowed nine 
tons of seeds by using planes and 18 tons 
were scattered by hand. 

The Service reports that the sowing 
took place last Spring after a 219,000- 
acre forest fire along the watersheds pro- 
viding water for Santa Barbara, Monte- 
citeo, Ventura, and smaller communities. 
Destruction of foliage in the region by the 
fire, which occurred during the previous 
Fall, made it necessary to carry out the 


| planting project to prevent serious ero- 
sion, 


Subsistence Homesteads: 
Growth of the Movement 


More than a dozen projects of varying 
size are now approved by the Subsistence 
Homesteads Corporation. More are under 
consideration. The first completed homee 
stead, at Dayton, Ohio, is now occupied, 
according to an announcement Jan. 20 by 
Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior. 
Amounts which the Corporation will loan 
vary from $50,000 to $750,000. ; 
These projects are located at Decatur, 
Ind.; Birmingham, Ala; Westmoreland 
County, Pa.; Reedsville and Tagert Val- 
ley, W. Va.; Youngstown, Ohio; Dayton, 
Ohio; Laurel, Tupelo, McComb, Hatties- 
burg, and Meridean, Miss.; Pender 
County, N. C.; Putnam and Jasper Coune- 
ties, Ga.; Monmouth County, N. J.; Dale 
las, Ft. Worth, and Arlington, Texas; 
Wimington, Del.; Crossville, Tenn.; and a 
forest-farm resettlement program in 
northern Wisconsin. 


\raveling abroad this year you 
will find the Soviet Unien one 
country in which the doller will 
buy as much travel service as 
before. Intourist has announced 
full service travel rates including 
hotels, meals, guides, visas and 
all transportation in the U.S. 5S. R. 
—They are substantially the same 
in dollars as those quoted last 
yeor. There ore eighteen stand- 
‘ ard itineraries of from five to 
thirty-one doys. Speak to your 
local agent or write for illustrated 
booklet 42 rates and schedules. 


U. S. Representative of the Stete Travel 
Company of the U.S. S. R., 545 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Offices in Boston and 
Chicago. Or see your own travel agent. 


MURPHY —— 


F. H. 
_ $24 Fifteenth Street Northwest 


FEB. 3rd 
French Line 


General Agent 


Tel. Met. 1440 
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from practically 
shortest route. 


traditional B & 


Columbian — New 
Washington. 


” City 


To leaders in industry, finance, business and 
agriculture — called to the Nation’s Capital — 
the Baltimore & Ohio is the preferred route. 


It is the only railroad between the East and 
West passing directly through Washington. It 
operates through trains and through sleepers 


all important cities in “Indus- 


trial America”. Its train schedules are timed for 
your convenience. 


B & O is the doorway for railway travel from 
North, South, East or West — bound for Wash- 


ington. From many points, the fastest time, 


It offers modern travel comforts of a well- 
kept roadbed; rubber-cushioned trucks that 
lessen noise and vibration; smooth starting and 
stopping; the mildness and cleanliness of condi- 
tioned air; attractive meals at hd 


O courtesy and hospitality — 


and an on time record of many years’ standing. 


AIR-CONDITIONED FEATURE TRAINS 


Capitol Limited—New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington and Chicago. 


National Limited—New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, Cincinnati, Louisville and St. Louis. 


York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 


BALTIMORE 


a 


‘Washington 


“Ne 


1st, Tourist and 3rd Class express service, 
New York to England and France. (Yeur 
car can ge as baggage.) Ask a travel agent. 
Champlain, Feb. 10; $. $. Paris, Feb. 17. 
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tions that brought about the wild upturns | carrying explosives; and use of flares to | | 
in commodity markets last Spring and/| warn night traffic of the presence on the | 
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Paying the Bills: 
Government Will 


Use Wide Powers 


Needing 10 Billion Dollars, 
It Is Launching Huge Pro- 


gram of Borrowing; Two- | 


year Issue Considered 


To pay the bills of President Roosevelt's 
recovery program between Dec. 31, 1933, 
and June 30, 1934, the Treasury Depart~- 
ment must borrow ten billion dollars from 


people who have that much money to)’ 


invest. Congress must appropriate an- 
other one billion 166 million dollars above 
the billions it has already voted. 

Both of these facts were, explained to 
Congress by the President in his bud- 

- get message early this month. 
Preparing to Borrow 

Last week the Treasury. Department 
set about preparing for its huge bor- 
rowing program, the largest undertaken 
since the war. President Roosevelt be- 
gan whipping into shape the formal 
request for the additional one billion 166 
millions from Congress. 

As the opening gun in its borrowing. 
the Treasury was considering the issu- 
ance during the week of Jan, 22 of about 
a billion dollars in Treasury securities 
which investors will be asked to buy. 
The securities probably will carry an in- 
terest rate under 3 per cent and will 
mature in two years or less. 

Broader Financing Authority 

Before embarking on this borrowing the 
Treasury asked that amendments be writ- 
ten into the pending gold revaluation bill 
broadening the Treasury's borrowing 
power. Chief among the changes will ve 
permission to have 10 billion instead of 
seven-and-a-half billion dollars in Treas- 
ury notes outstanding at one time. 

The Treasury's financing needs are $6,- 
000.000.000 for expenditures which will 
not be paid for out of revenue receipts 
and $4,000,000,000 with which to pay off 
maturing obligations. 

When the President asks for the addi- 
tional $1.166.000,000, which he believes is 
necessary to carry on the recovery activi- 
ties, one of the main items of interest 


| 
| 


UNDERWOOD AND 
UNDERWOOD PHOTOS 


will be the allocation which he will make 

it. | 

Millions for Civil Works 

Four hundred million dollars of it is to 

' go to the civil works program. Unless 

this money is rushed through by Congress 

before Feb. 11, the civil works organiza- 

tion will be out of funds, and 4,000,000 

men employed on civil works will be out 
of work. 

The additional $400,000,000 the President 
is asking will carry the civil works em- 
ployment from Feb. 11 to May 1. To con- 
serve existing CWA funds so that they 
will not be exhausted before Congress 
votes the new fund, Relief Administrator 
Harry L. Hopkins ordered the purchasing 
of CWA materials stopped, an inventory 
of needs taken, a shortening of the work 
week to reduce wage payments, and other 
economies. 

What will be done with the other $766,- 

000,000 of the $1,166,000,000 fund the 
President has not definitely said, other 
than to indicate that much of it will go 
to the farm and home mortgage refinanc- 
ing systems. 


How to Tell Farmer 
From Laborer 


NRA Defines Difference Be- 
tween Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Workers 


Want to know the difference between a 
farm worker and an industrial worker? 
The NRA adopted an official definition 
Jan. 17 to clear up confusion arising from | 
operation of NRA and AAA codes. | 
Agricultural workers are employed by | 
farmers, on the farm, growing and pre- 
ii for sale the products of the soil 
or livestock; also they include labor used 
in growing and preparing perishable farm 
products for market in original form. 
On the other hand, workers employed 
in processing farm products or preparing 
them for market, beyond the stage cus- | 
tomarily performed within the production | 
area, are classified as industrial em-' 
ployes. 


Taxes Not so Sure 


As Death These Days 


Delinquencies Lead to Survey 


Of Finances by CWA 


“As sure aS death and taxes” has long 
been a phrase carrying with it much of | 
the grim reality of existence. Of late ond 
old phrase does not have so much mean- 
ing as it once had, at least from the | 
viewpoint of the tax gatherer. He may) 
assess, but he finds that to collect 4 
something else again. Municipalities al! | 
ever the country are finding this diffi- | 
culty in tax collecting a very real one. 

With funds from the CWA the Bureau 
of the Census will apply the magnifying 
g!ass to the fiscal operations of 65 cities in 
48 States. This operation will be oarricd 
on as a result of the earnest appeal of 
the cities themselves, according to Wil- 
liam L. Austin, Director of the Census. 

The first part of the project calls ior 
a survey of tax delinquency in the cities 
and a representative number of properties | 
to show the contribution of each class of | 
property to the tax budgets, and the re-. 
sponsibility of each to tax delinquency. 


The surveys will calculate the total tax) 
delinquency, the defaults on obligations | 
which have been or may be made, issucs | 


of activities and jurisdiction. 

Many leasing organizations interested in| 
city planning and civic development are | 
heartily in favor of the study, as they/| 
feel that it will be the basis of better 
planning and bring to light many inter- 
esting facts about taxation. 

The Municipal Finance Officers Asso- 
ciation, composed of governmental offi- 
cers, treasurers and auditors; the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, composed of 
State leagues of municipalities; the United 
States Conference of Mayors, and the 
Public Administration Clearing House are 
all particularly eager to get the results 


of the survey. 

The survey is designed to furnish a 
comprehensive picture of taxation and 
local governmen{ difficulties as affected 
by the depression anf thus provide an 
accurate guide to county and municipal 
Officials in charting the future. 


Joseph W. B 


Keeps the Law Makers 


Working With the 


Least Friction 


HERE is an office in the House of 
Representatives resplendent with its 
gilded ceiling and dignified cupids, its 
iridescent chandelier of brilliant prisms 
and glass shades patriotically engraved 


with the eagle before he turned blue 


and the “E Pluribus Unum” shining 
forth in impressive Latinity. Into this 
office come the little acts of Congress 
before they are acted upon. Out of 
this office they go, and unlike the guests 
at Hamlet’s supper-party, they stand 
strictly upon the order of their going. 

The man who orders this order is the 
Majority Leader of the House, Josepn 
W. Byrns of the old “Hermitage” dis- 
trict of Tennessee and one of the best- 
liked men in either wing of the Capitol 
or under its dome. 

Apparently he is pretty well liked back 
home in sunny Tennessee, too. For no- 
body in the seven counties that make 
up the Fifth District seems to have the 


’ heart to oppose him when he runs, as 


he has been doing, for every Con- 
gress since the 61st when he came to 
Washington at the bevinning of the 
Taft Administration. 

Farm Boy’s Ambition 

To Shine as a Lawyer 

It wasn’t young Mr. Byrn’s ambition 
to be a Congressman. But he did want 


AUTOMOBILE SELF-STARTER _ 
OF 1912 A MUSEUM ANTIQUE 


corner, following the injunction of an 
earlier generation's dictum to youth “to 
be seen and not heard,’ when an old 
friend of his father, a lawyer famous in 
the community, talked of this and that. 
The lad listened and wanted to be “like 
that” when he grew up. 


But it wasn’t so simple in those days 
for a farm boy. However, his father, 
set on giving his brood an education, 
sold his farm and moved to town about 
the time young Joe was ready for high 
school. In Nashville he completed his 
course and took two years of academic 
work at Vanderbilt University. Dur- 
ing vacations he reverted to the tobacco 
fields and worked at that most gruelling 
of pastoral diversions, the tender nurs- 
ing of the “weed” that requires more 
personal, back-breaking attention than | 
rearing a sickly prince of the blood. He 
soon found, however, that the price of | 
higher learning exceeded the wages of | 
the field. He did, however, manage be- 
fore he left college to switch to law 
and secure his LL. B. When he got it he | 
went back to Nashville and started his | 
practice, 


Into Politics of Course 
And Successfully Too 


That was in 1890 and for five years 
he continued at his profession unstung 
by any political bee. Then, some of the 

many friends that he had acquired, in- 
yore him to run for the State Legisla- 
ture. That he did and served for three 
terms. In 1899 he was elected Speaker 
and in 1900 he was made a State senator. 

His first dip into the national political 
arena was his selection as elector and 
he had the somewhat futile glory of 
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Rapid Developments in Industry Illustrated by Cumber- 
om ~ some Device of a Few Years Ago 


Many things that now are commonplace | 
The other contemplates a close-up view | 1:ecessities of daily life were new and mar- | embarrassment which can scarcely be ex- 
of nearly 200 units of local government.| velous barely two decades ago, and their 


beginnings are as much a part of history 


as events in ancient Egypt. 


, The Department of Arts and Industries 
of scrip, the nature and number of gov-, of the Smithsonian Institution has just 
ernmental services rendered, duplication | installed as a permanent exhibit one of 
Placed 
was a huge 


the first automobile self-starters. 
on the market in 1912, it 
affair which cost the car owner $350. 

The aavertising that accompanied 


out a self-starter would be 
conceivable. 


almost 


“Every successful device for the public | 


amusement,” 


strated than in the automobile. 


“Chief among these undesirable features | 
is the necessity of cranking the engine. | 
To the average woman it represents an | 
insurmountable difficulty in the handling. 


it 
seems amusing today, when a car with- 
in- 


reads the sales circular,| tive electrical devices has been so rapid 
“passes through a period of such enor- 
mous popularity that the public overlooks 
its many unperfected details in the de- 
sire to be among the first to possess i 
In no other piece of machinery has the 
truth of this been more forcefully demon- 


asperating inconvenience and a source ot 


aggerated. Compressed air, gas, acetylene | 
gas, and spring starters have appeared in) 
rapid succession, but all possess one great 
disadvantage, that they will not always 
Start the engine and fail utterly unless 
al! conditions are favorable. 

“A starter may not be absolutely neces- 
sary to get the car under way when leav- 
ing home in the morning or the office 
at night. It may only be considered a 
convenience if your motor stalls on a busy 
street corner. But how about the time 
/ you stop on a railroad track?” 

Realizing that the progress of automo- 


in the last few years that the beginnings 
and intermediate steps are in danger ot! | 
being lost sight of, the Smithsonian is, 
gathering as complete as possible a co!-| 
_ lection of lighting, starting, and ignition 
equipment. | 

A valuable collection of early sine | 
tive electrical equipment has just. been 
received from the Vincent G. Apple Labo- 
ratories, Inc., of Dayton, Ohio, whose 
fcunder, the late Vincent G. Apple, was 


t. 


of a car, while to a man who is not ham-| one of the first to produce a successful 


pered by physical incapacity it is an ex-'! electric starter, 


casting a vote for Judge Alton B. Parker 
Democratic Presidential candidate (‘in 
case you have forgotten) in 1904. 

The next step was less futile. Whai 
he couldn't do for Mr. Parker the elec- 
torate of his district did for him. They 
sent him to Washington to join the 61st 
Congress of the United States. His first 
committee appointment was not one that 
inspired great activity on his part. It 
was Indian Affairs and about the only 
Indians in his district were the few, 
if any, that still stood in front of to- 
bacco stores. For two years he had 
time to study his surroundings and take 
care of the minor requests that come 
to even the youngest Representative 
from an interested constituency. 


Training in Congress 
On Fiscal Affairs 


Two years later, however, he was 
placed on the Appropriations Committee 
and that whetted his interest. Most of 
his colleagues will admit today that 
there is no one in either House of Con- 
gress better advised on fiscal affairs than 
Representative Byrns. A minority mem- 
ber of even as important a committee 
as this has a hard time making much 
of an impression, but long before he 
rose to chairmanship he devised a means 
of making his party heard from on 
this subject. With painstaking care he 
would prepare at each session an ex- 
haustive resume of all appropriations, 
finding leaks here, pointing to ‘incon- 
sistencies there and providing many a 
load of ammunition for his colleagues 
with which they could bombard the 
Republican spenders. 

Meanwhile he was building up a solid 


impervious to all inroads from would-be 
opposers. 
now, the entire time when Congress is 
not in session to a thorough cultivation 
of the electorate and even during his 
busiest days when Congress is in ses- 
sion no request is to small to be at- 


tended to, no letter goes unanswered. 


Work in World War Days 
By No Means a Sinecure 
Under the regime of Woodrow Wil- 
son, with his party in power, Represen- 
tative Byrns’ functions as a watcher of 
the outgo were reversed. He was Chair- 
man of the subcommittee whose duty 
was to put through Congress the bills 
for the huge appropriations required to 
carry on the war. But he proved as 


Skillful in turning on’ the tap as in try- 
ing to stop the leaks. His reputation 
was growing and what is more his 
friendships were increasing. 

His reputation was growing back in 
Tennessee, too. In 1922 politics were 
in a sad state there for three con- 
tending candidates for the guberna- 
torial nomination had torn party unity 
to shreds with a vitriolic three-way 
fight that promised certain defeat at the 
polls. Into this apparently unhealable 
breach Representative Byrns was cast. 
He took complete charge of the election 
and went about to run the campaign in 
his own way. He did it successfully and 
his formula was the same that has made 
him successful in Congress and mage 


sanctum which we have already 


He devoted then as he does | 


GENERAL MANAGER OF LEGISLATION IN THE HOUSE 


 NNUCKWOOO 


WIDE WORLD 


yrns, Majority Leader in House of Re 


him the natural choice for Majority 
Leader later on. There was nothing 
mysterious about it. He just sat down 
with his opponents, face to face and 
talked it out. 


Has a Way With Him 
For Friends and Foes 


And unless you have done just this— | 


sat down and looked straight into the 
friendly eyes under their black, tufted 
brows—you can't understand what hap- 
pens when Joe Byrns talks to you. His 


presentatives 


‘Tennessee Farm Boy 
With Vast Capacity 


Make Friends 


where Mr. Byrns fits into the picture 
as neatly as the missing piece in a jig- 
saw puzzle. He knows men and their 
manner of being, not to say their man- 
ner of serving their country and the 
people who elect them. 


soft-tongued speech flows out so nat- | 


urally, so sincerely that the most cynical] 
must become convinced. His person- 
ality wraps itself about you and gently, 
placidly, he lulls you to a satisfying rest 
and a comfortable security. You are 
willingly led where you should go. 
There is no cracking of whips, no sound- 
ing periods of denunciation, only a firm 
and yet kindly suasion that convinces 
and satisfies. 

Outside the angry tempest may roar 
but they cannot disturb the even bari- 
tone of the voice of Joseph Byrns or 
the even tenor of his way. 
ever battled up to the door of that 
de- 
scribed you know the hazards, what with 
a corridor full of Congressman who want 
scmething from the Majority Leader and 
constituents who want something from 
the Congressman. 


their turn comes. 
too, will be as graciously received and 
as soothingly ministered unto. 


Mr. Byrns’ Activity 


 Stwelled Majority 
bank of goodwill in his district that was | 


It seems fair to say that it was the 
activity of Joseph Byrns, as Chairman 
of the Democratic Congressional Com- 
mittee, that paved the way for the 
Democratic majority. This committee's 
job is, when election time comes, to 
keep as many of the party's seats filled 
and to make as many encroachments 
on the other side of the House as pos- 
sible. Of course, the tide of affairs was 
with him. but he certainly took them at 
their flood, and with his usual quiet and 
effective methods, led them on to for- 
tune. 

Geography and seniority combined to 
defeat Mr. Byrns for the Speakership, 
which went to Mr. Rainey, but it would 
take careful weighing to decide whether 
or no he was shorn of any power by 
that eventuality. The Leader of the 
Majority in the House carries a heavy 
burden. He also carries a heavy stick. 
He must have a broad view of all legis- 
lation. He is, indeed, the bottle, neck 
through which the bills must pass be- 
fore that phrase is heard: “Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House resolve ‘itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
for the consideration of * * *” His are 
also the problems of procedure, of or- 
der of business. 

The talents and the travail which 
the Majority Leader must bring to this 
work are more specialized, if less wear- 
ing, than the work of the individual Rep- 
resentative. He must Know the nature 
of his legislation. He must also know 
his human nature. And this, indeed, is 


If you have : 


But once you are 
within, you are the guest of honor. | 
_Even Senators may wail without until | 
When it does, they , 


| Job Is Harder 
In Adverse Times 

Today, Mr. Byrns believes, this job 
of being a public servant mav be a little 
harder for the server, but it is also by 
way of being a little better done. Ad- 
versity has sharpened the wits of the 
citizens, he thinks. Full stomachs and 
overflowing corn cribs, pigs that went 
to market, goods that were bought be- 
fore they were made, all had a way of 
obstructing the vote'’s-eye view of 
Washington. Now vision is keener: and 
ears are sharper. A public servant has 
to serve or the cold rays of the sun on 
alternate Novembers will fall on an 
empty ballot box. 

But whatever the wisdom or folly of 
the separate Congressman, his devotion 
to duty or his service to self. it is the 
delicate task of the Majority Leader 
to guide his footsteps where they should 
g0, to grease the wheels ofo the legisla- 
tive mill, and bring, admidst the 
cacaphony of many words from many 
mouths, the harmony that is necessary 
to get things done. 

That is Mr. Byrns’ job. And it would 


be hard to find many candidates better 
able to swing it. . 


| 


Election Methods 
As Disclosed by 


Senate's Inquiry 


‘Dummy Candidate’ System 
As Used in Louisiana Is 
Declared to Be an ‘Invita- 
tion to Fraud’ 


When the Senate special committee in- 
vestigating Senatorial campaign matters 
in Louisiana submitted its report the past 
week, it severely condemned what is called 
the “dummy candidate” practice in polie 
tics and. disapproved a custom » attrib= 
uted to the State of coercing State 
and city employes to pay assessments for 


political campaign funds. It also stated 
that fraud was perpetrated through the 
dummy candidate device but the commit- 
tee was unable to determine the extent 
of such fraud or what would have been 
the result had not such fraud occurred. 

A “dummy” candidate. according to the. 
committee report, is one who files as @ 
candidate without any intention of mak- 
ing the race but to submit a name of 
an election commissioner favorable to 
some one or more candidates on the 
ticket. 

Practice Called Fraud 

“The use of dummy candidates.” the 
report says, “is a fraud upon the rights 
of citizens of any State where such prac- 
tices prevail. The law as construed by 
the Supreme Court of Louisiana allows 
dummy candidates on the ground the 
courts cannot explore the mind of the 
candidate who files and determine whether 
he is in good faith a candidate. The courts 
of Louisiana appear to accept the view 
the nomination of candidates is purely a 
matter to be left largely to regulations 
by political parties. The committee con- 
demns the dummy candidate device and 
the method by which it is applied in 
Louisiana as a vicious and abhorrent 
political practice. 

“It ought not to be countenanced in 
any free government. This system has 
been countenanced by the laws of Louisi- 
ana for years. It ought to be eradicated 
from the political system of that State. 
The dummy candidate system is an in- 
vitation to corruption.” 


Senator in Control 


The committee stated its investigation 
discloses that the State organization, 
“more generally known as the Long or- 
ganization in Louisiana, in 1932 absolutely 
dominated the politics of the State” and 
“that Senator Huey P. Long and his 
lieutenants completely controlled the af- 
fairs and policies of that organization.” 
It says the Long organization directed 
the campaign of Senator Overton and 
“dominates and controls not only the 
Governor of Louisiana and his policies but 
all, or practicaly all, of the State departe 
ments and their employes.” 

The committee, which is headed by 
Senator Connally ‘(Dem.), of Texas, as 
chairman, says there are “deplorable and 
distressing political conditions in Louisi- 
ana,” that the committee was frequently 
harassed by “shouting groups” at hear- 
ings, that the committee has a deficit, and 
that the testimony taken is for such use 
as the Senate may suggest. 


Can-opening Bears 
As Park Plague 


Animals Rip Tin Containers 
With Claws, and Don’t Mind 
A Few Cuts Now and Then 


“Can-opening bears” are the latest 
menace to the comfort of tourists in na- 
tional parks. 

Park visitors who formerly consoled 
themselves with the belief that their 
caches of canned food were safe from 


_depredation by the bears have found that 


Bre'r Bruin has developed a technique of 
his own for opening canned foods. 

Joseph Joffe, Assistant Director of. Yel- 
lowstone National Park, vouches for the 
success of the bears in their new line of 
depravity. He says he has found many 
cans of beans and other foods skillfully 
opened by bears. 

They rip through the tin, he says, with 
their claws, just as a human being would 
use a can opener. Usually a smear of 
blood is left on the can, indicating that 
their paws were injured in the operation, 
Undeterred by the discomfort, however, 
the bears will continue opening cans until 
their hunger is satisfied, often leaving a 
pile of empty cans as the sole evidence 
of the park visitor’s supply of food. 

Mr. Joffe says hungry bears. will go 
to extremes to obtain food, sometimes 
ripping out window and door sashes and 
even breaking down substantial bars 
Which may stand between them and food, 
Many tourists have found from sad ex- 
perience that it does not pay to leave food 
in parked automobiles when there are 
bears in the vicinity. 


Flying by Moonlight 
“Joyflights” in the moonlight are swelle 
ing revenue of the Misr Airwork Come 


pany, Cairo, Egypt, the Department of 
'Commerce is informed. 


Traffic on the 


GIFTS TO GASOLINE BUYERS _ 
AS A VIOLATION OF OIL CODE 


Second Suit 


‘iled Under Regulations, to Test Legality of 
Contests and 


Premiums 


Ups and downs in gasoline prices re- 
cently have kept pocketbook-conscious 
motorists fluctuating from joy tc cloom 
and back again. 


Code regulations, administered by Seec- 
rctary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes. 
have not poured oil on troubled pric? 
_Waters. Forbidden by the oil code, how- 
/ever, are premiums “in connection wiih 
the Sale of petroleum products” except vy 
permission of the Planning and Coordinat- 
Ing Committee of the industry. 

First to come to trial for violating this 
| Part of the code were Detroit filling sta- 
| tion operators, who gave coupons redeem- 


‘able in oil products to their customers | 


‘in return for purchases.’ The Supreme 
‘Court of the District of Columbia ruled 
that the practice was a violation of the 
code, and upheld the legality of the code 

Just two months after that decision 
handed down Dec. 1, the same court will 
, take up another case involving alleged 


‘Premiums. The prosecutor !s the United 


States of America: the defendant is the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. 

The offense charged is that of giving 
away baseball bats and gloves, and 
training-camp trips with “Babe” Ruth, 
to boys and girls turning in the largest 
number of coupons distributed to friends, 
relatives, and neighbors. 

Entrants in the contest, widely pub- 
licized, need buy no gasoline but mereiy 
crive into one of the defendant’s filling 
SJations in a car driven by parent or 
guardian. 

At issue before the court at its hear- 
ing Jan. 30 on the Government’s plea 
for an injunction to stop the contest will 
be whether the contest comes under Rule 
17 of Article V of the code, which pro- 
hibits premiums “in connection with the 
sale” of oil products. since the defendant 
Claims it does not give premiums directly 


_in return for purchases. 
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ABOUT ‘NEW. 


+ 


Effect on National Currency System, 
Foreign Trade and Domestic Prices 


_--— 


Prospect of Problems in Field of Credit That 
May Prove Difheult of Solution— 
Stabilization of Exchange 


that when it is melted into bars it will 
Weigh about 7,000 tons. 

That is the gold backing of the United | 
States currency. If thrown behind the | 


proposed new dollars it would represent | 


100 cents in gold and more than that for 
each dollar of currency now outstanding. 


It also forms a broader base in dollars | 


of gold 
really 


for the billions in credit that 
are bond dollars. And this gold, 


under the proposed law, can be used to. 


keep the different kimds of American 
currency and coins on a par with one 
another. so that one kind of currency will 
not buy more than another kind. 


value. 


the other units. This two billion will 
come from the profit of two billion 666 
million dollars that will follow a revalua- 
| tion of the dollars in terms of: the. coun- 
try’s gold supply. It is the direct return 
from making a 60-cent gold doliar as 
compared with the old gold dollar. 


With this fund, which would be con- 
trolled by the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the President. the Government could 
sell dollars abroad if it wanted to keep 
the value of the dollar low in terms of 
other currencies, or it could buy dollars 
if it wanted to maintain or raise the 
Many claim that a 60-cent dollar 


is far undervalued wi:en compared with 


nominations of $5. $10. and $20. In France 


the cheapest gold ne can get is a gold | 


bar worth thousands of dollars and scores 
of thousands of frances As a result the 
American coins were handy for hoarding 
and millions upon millions of dollars. of 
these coins went to Europe to be buried. 


Foreign Trade Debts 
Liquidated in Bullion 


Now all American coins are to be melted 
into bars. These bars of gold. that‘ look 
like steel ingots. and weigh even more. 
are not going to be passed out over the 
counter to anyone with enough money to 


‘quired action by Congicss. 


“SIXT Y- CENT. ‘GOLD- BASIS 


ta the phvsical gold that formerly be- 
longed to the Federal Reserve banks re- 
The Federal 
Reserve Board. it was revealed Jan. 17. 
had been ready and willing to let the 
Government take the two billion 666 mil- 
lion dollars profit from writing down the 
value of the dollar fron: $20.67 an ounce 
of gold to $34.45 an ounce. but it did not 
favor letting the Government take over 
all the gold. But that now is to be done 
when the legislation is enacicd. 

As a result the Treasury of the United 
States gets control of cold that formerly 
was in the hands oi the bankers. This 


LLAR! 


What Mav Happen to 


Debts. Wages and 
Farm Profits 


easier for foreigners to obtain. As a re- 
sult export sales of some farm products 
already have increased. The President 
has mude it clear that he expects the 
new dcilar to result in flushing American 
markets of some of their surplus products. 
He found last fall that a drive was being 
made on commodity prices in this coun- 


gives it a powertul control-over_the coun- U'Y through foreign manipulation of our 


WHE NEW United States Many hinds of Money 


dollar, with past, or $34.45 as todev The citizen did the pound, the franc and other currencies buy one. They are to be kept in the tyy's credit system and has led some Sen- currency. Now the United ‘States is to 
_— d to the average Americ: Then whv the eeneral official hub-bub ‘ bes. sell large quantities of dollars abroad But. under the law that President means the end of the Federal Reserve (0 use In fighting any maneuvers of that 
today seeme 0 ave — American — a aoe oat ft alin gpl While not many people realize it. there oo keep it down that low. As it sells it Roosevelt’ asks. they may be used -if banking sysiem as originally planned. The kind and it7fs to keep the doliar at about 
to be just as hard to get and Just as easy pe prs Prone Fon pies prema are 10 or 11 different kinds of coins and would take gold in return and the theory needed to settle bills with foreigners: President and his S «is tary of the Treas- §0 por cent of its former gold price. . 
to spend as the old dollar with its 23,22 ones the new dollar? . on currency in the United States money 1s that this may drain gold from other Thus. if the United States importers buy ury become the arbiters of the country's Bul at the same time the increased 
grains of gold. system. The has Federal Re- those countries might more than the exporters sell. and there gold policy, subject of course, to acts ot demand and the — to con- 
Tt jingled just as loudly when divided for possible broad changes in prices for serve Ores, Federal Reserve bank notes, ng ac fam ls & the basis” for the remains a trade debt to be settled. this Congress. tro at prone Within the United States 
up into its ten dimes or into its 100 Joxsible im ortant chi es t} flow h Pall Dollar throuch the 
before. The new 1990 oF States notes. Treas- Government officials in Treasury. What Will New Dollar Administration Will be ex- 
grain dollar bought jusi as much as did field of credit that may create new pt | When the United States Government Do to the Farmer? 
the dollar that was circulatine a week problems as hard to control as were the checks which accoune for the bulk of the American Dollar Siill decides to permit individuals within this But what is likely to be the effect on matic rise in prices. This is earn tr 
or = Ii bought. on bo erage problems of defladon ‘nat grew out Of country's large money transactions. Cameme: c to the country all of this tinkering with the the way prices 
the grain the effort of financiers to turn nearly Then. in addition, the President has ~~“ I pe currency? What now may happen to the ond cheaper dollar definitely was indi- 
qohar bought my Wey or in 1926 everything into gold currency. authority to issue three billion more dol- They point out that with its gold con- oe dnc a - the eoid b lion COSt of living. to wages, to farm prices. cated by the President. They responded 
It the owner of dollars kept his money But all of that is m the future. Just lars in United States notes, which in the reduced from 23.22 grains to 13.96 insuronee. bank accounts and to all with a brief flurry and then settled down. 
in American banks. or had some money now ihe groundwork is being laid tor the past have been called greenbacks. Mr. grains, the American dollar still can hold standard. That os - pot’ “we ee 08 of the things that should be affected by This indicated that the cheapness of the 
in American insurance companies, or had broad changes in the country’s money Roosevelt, however, is not inclined to re- iS head high among the currencies of the gel rorserie sig — oe ae catia changes In money? new dollar was only in terms of gold 
invested in American mortgages. his pos- svsiem . gard them as greenbacks. because the is- world. For the British pound in terms ably — we — Se aa wee Officials know what thev would like to and not in terms of commodities Thus j 
ed the same number o! sue. if made, would be limited, and would 169 per cent as much nee have have happen. but whether the changes tarmer With wheat to sell or hogs to 
dollars as they ever did. All Our Gold Coins be backed in effect by the store of gold @ it Was in Sptember, 1931, when Eng- Geis Grates, Saree ene Srence Aan 


e ¢ rence ¢ ‘cide whe > value Will bring the exact happenings that they sell could exchange his products for about 
All of that may osxpluin why efforts to Tg Be Cast in Bars bullion in the Treasury. AS a result he land lett the gold standard. The Scandi- 2, COpierence and decide what the 


20 clin pation ates .s foresee, is a matter of debate among the the same number of dollars as he coul >. 
get the general public excited over the would not look at an issue of new $5 and currencies are about 60 per cent When they money experts. Senators say that they before the new dollar plans one 
tinkering with the amount of gold in a There is the matter of the future of the $10 notes as printing press money. aS Valuable as they formerly were when = pi - Se ee ell yt on ann want an explanation of the possible ef- nounced, and with those dollars he could i 
dollar has failed thus far to strike fire, COUMUY’s immense hoard of gold. A And under the proposed law, the gold hitched to gold. The Canadian dollar is Gecision. tnen Bot dca go Pou parcel yr fecta of the new dollar on the common buy about as much of the things he : 
Tne Coinage. Weighis anc Measures Com- week ago this sold Was carried on the jn the Treasury can be used to keep all worth in gold only about 62 per cent as it. g 
mittee of the House of Representatives this books at about four billion dollars. When of these various currencies equal to one much as it used to be. The French france payments = gegen re gold stand- First of all there are the farmers to ff’J Vay W % ( 
past week put on a show With an all-star Comsress enacts the legislation asked by another in purchasing power. As a mat- }8 Worth only about 20 per cent of what ee consider. / tat May Wage Earner 
money cast. expecting to play to a bie President Roosevelt then this tour bil- ter of fact. Americans seldom have dis- it once was worth beiore that currency Treasur : Takes Over The new American dollar is the re- Expect l nder New Plan & 
public house. but it ‘scarcely filled the lion dollars will become six billion 666 tinguished between their different cur- W4S revalued in 1928. But the cheaper i A of ; sult principally of demand from the tarm What the farmer wants is for dollars 
front seats. mation “yong under the new value each rencies. Twenty United States notes, or !anc now is tied to gold so that if the All Gold in Country areas. The farmers want a currency that to become so plentiful that he can get 
New Dollar One Way ax fe as much in the English pound At present, the Federal Government will enable them to pay off Their debts more of them for the things he has to 
pens the Way Ol purchasing power as a $20 ret really are under- wants power not only to change the more easily -by having higher prices tor Sell. It may be that the cheaper dol- 
For Broad Price Changes ee eh “~s ; sold cerufticate, a $20 gold piece or a $20 -——' wend ted attract gold trom Paris. value of the country’s gold. but it wants the things that thev sell. The American lar will increase foreign demand for prode 
The reason for the lack ot public the Hoiland to take the billions of gold that formerty farmer Hormally about 20 per cent Wis to bring higher prices, or 
: the people do “0 their's like belonged to the Federal Reserve banks of What he grows in the foreign markets. directiy 1t may result in enough improved 
plain, is because the dollar to the aver- favorite he specie of th kind, md aid tt Wat the United States and transfer its ownership to the United He found that the old gold dollar was so Dusiness that American wage earners have 
age individual never has represented gold. are to be melted "The only remaining then the Govern x ans von at. March 5. The United hatte Soy sold States Treasury. In return it would expensive that the foreigners who bought More money to spend for food so that 
one rO ment can remedy mat- a go give to the banks pieces of paper called from him were unable to get many of Prices will go up. But a mere revaluing 
1 is something to seek so tha gold coins of more than $2.50 in value ters and bring them all into line. coin standard. The French and other “gold certificates.” These certificates these dollars. As a result his sales fel] Of the dollar has not in itself brought 
- ad ay ae the means with which to buy will be illegally held and if discovered — There also is to be a two billion dollar European countries. with the exception of . realiv would be warehouse receipts for off and the loss of foreign markets threw higher prices. 
fulfills all filled tne dollar standard. the quantity of gold they represented. farm products back cm the American What can the wage earner expect from 
for the average citizen, whether it took remains in the hands of the ublic the United States up until However, control of the actual gold, and markets where they depressed prices the new dollar? 
But od — , the last March, an individual could take cur- title to it would be in the Government. badlv. He will be paid the same number of 
: ’ =~ : . ees ’ e Frene ranc and rency to his bank and get gold coin in de- This operation of actually taking title Now there is a cheaper dollar. It is [Continued on Page 15, Column 2.} 


are used 


these are the Mildest 
and fully ripened (Yor 
Col smokin 


We buy only the center leaves for Luckies, 
Not the top leaves for they are under-devel- 
oped. Not the bottom leaves for they are 
inferior in quality. Only the center leaves 


for these are truly mildand fully ripe. And 
that’s 


the fine tobacco we use—to make 

Luckies so round, so firm, so fully packed 
—free from loose ends that spill out. That's 
Why Luckies are always mild, always -w/p 


mild. And remember, “It’s toasted’— 


for throat protection—for finer taste. 


1a 


FC Lucky Strike presents the Metropolitan Opera Company 

Every Saturdav at 2 P. M., Eastern 
Standard Time, over Red and Blue Net- 
works of NBC, Lucky Strike presents 


the Metropolitan Opera Company in a 
complete opera, broadcast. direct trom the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York, 


and only the Center Leaves 


Always the 


Copyright, 1934, The American Tobacce Company, 
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. building will have been financed out of 
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THIRTEEN BI 


Federal Outlay for 
Recovery Is $4,900 


A Minute | 


Atmos? 13 billion dollars will have 
been spent by the Federal Gov- 


ernment for the sole purpose of ac- | 


celerating the wheels of business and 
breaking the depression when the five | 
years stretching between 1931 and | 
1935 close. 


In other words in each minute of, 
every day and night of the five years | 
in that half decade, the Government | 
will have spent $4.900—almost $5,000 
a minute—trying to rebuild the eco- 
nomic activity crushed by the de- 
pression. 


Federal budgets for the last three | 
fiscal years, the current year and the, 
one which is to start on July 1, 1934. 
have carried items for special emer- | 
gency outlays by the Government ag-_ 
gregating 12 billion 906 million dollars. 

Of this huge sum by far the largest | 
part is yet to be poured forth. Al- | 
though the Government been| 
spending heavily for depression relief 
of one type or another since the fiscal 
year 1931, President Roosevelt pro- 
poses that the next 18 months shall 
see more than 8 billion 700 million 
dollars spent for the emergency alone, 
exclusive of all ordinary running ex- 
penses for the Government. 

Out of the huge pool of Government 
money will have sprung experiments 
ranging from the deceased Federal 
Farm Board, with its attempt to peg 
farm prices, to the perennial Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation with 
its various loans. Public works, farm 
production control and private home 


-reemployment of 1,000,000 more on|ernment should not venture farther 


MONEY SPENT BY 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
FOR WORLD WAR 
THROUGH 
JUNE 30, 1921% 


$25,749,00 


0,000 


|GOVERNMEN 


MONEY SPENT OR TO BE SPENT BY FEDERAL 
T TO COMBAT THE DEPRESSION 


LLION DOLLARS THE DEPRE 


+ 


FAM 


F 


AND EMERGENCY 


EDERAL GOVERNMENT 5 
TOTAL ORDINARY 


EXPENDITURES 
$31,015,000,000 


193/- 1935) 
USIVE 


In 1931 the Federal Government began making emergency expenditures in an effort to prime the pump of industry, relieve unemployment. By 1935 
President Roosevelt proposes that this sort of spending stop. In those five years, according to the Treasury’s balance sheets and budgets, the Govern- 
ment will have spent a grand total of $12,906,000,000 for various recovery movements. In addition there will have been more than $18,000,000,000 for 
routine running expenses. The World War, from 1917 to the declaration of peace in 1921, cost the Federal Government $25,749,000,000, about twice as 


EXCLUSIVE OF PAYMENTS TO VETERANS AND INTEREST ON WAR DEBTS 


| rest is loans. 


SSION 


Thirty-year Project 
Of National Plan- 
ning Started 


projects which the Federal Govern- 
ment launched solely for reemploy- 


‘ment purposes. 


For instance, in the present and 


coming fiscal years the President pro- 
poses that the Government shall dis- 


burse for all purposes $13,364,000,000, 
exclusive of two emergency appropria- 
tions aggregating $3,166,000,000, the 
use of which has not yet been deter- 
mined. 


Of this sum $10.000,000.600 is out- 
right expenditures or doles and the 
The direct expenditures 
and grants are $6.284,000,000 for rou- 
tine running expenses. in the two 
years. $2.537,000.000 for public works 
construction, $108,000,000 for the farm 
adjustment program, $407,000,000 for 


the Citizens’ Conservation Corps, $40,- 


000.000 for the Farm Credit Adminis- 


iration and the Tennessee Valley Au- 

ihevity. and $500.000,000 for direct re- 
lief. 
Awaiting the Spending 

Recently the question of watching 


over these huge emergency expendi- 


tures to see that they are properly 


much as the proposed recovery expenditures. 


disbursed has arisen. The task of see- 
(ing that the hundreds of officials and 
millions of beneficiaries under the 
-$13,000,000,000 fund carry out their 
duties correctly is one which had not 
been assigned to anybody between the 
'date the RFC was formed in 1932 and 
December, 1933. 


A President Roosevelt has explained 


funds are the principal reason for the; dicated that he believes now the Gov- | 


Government is now setting out for it- 


money coming into its Treasury as! 


that during the period when the ar- 


As these loans were repaid they ray of alphabetical units was being set 


the 13 billions for depression relief. 


Thirty-year Program 
Railroads, banks, insurance compa- 
nies, building and loan associations, 
private purchases of electrical equip- 
ment and farm exports will have been 


public works. Cash benefits are being! down the road of heavy spending. 
paid didectly to 4,000,000 farmers. And, What will happen if July 1, 1935, ar- 
meanwhile all of the huge relief ex- | rives without the rejuvenation of busi- 
penditures and the lending to banks ness and with all of the Government's 
and businesses have been continued. 


| But now the emphasis is not on fur- which so far has been left for decision 


self in future years as a result of its 
present spending will make fhe cost 
of the war against the depression a 


i 


financed from the huge emergency | 
fund. The Government will have | 
grown to be the largest banker in the | 


-nishing credit to industry so that it when the need arises. 


may start production and reemploy- | 


Comparable to War Cost | 
ment. The plan now is for the Gov-— 


When the Government completes its | 


cumulative affair like a rolling snow- 


ball. 
emergency money gone is a question 


Not until the last of the money bor- 


rowed for emergency outlays between 
1931 and 1935 is repaid and the in-| 


terest charges ended will the Govern- 
ment and its taxpayers know how 


country, holding the notes of hun- ‘ernment to furnish purchasing power -$13,000,000,000 spending program, it) much the present Government spend- 


dreds of its citizens. 

Three and a half to four million | 
farmers will have been given checks 
on the Federal Treasury for joining | 
in the Government's production con- | 
trol program. Thirteen million unem-_ 
ployed persons or their dependents 
will have been fed, clothed and shel- | 
tered with a combination of State and 
Federal money. Six million persons 
will have been added to the Govern- 
ment’s direct pay roll through the 
Civil Works, Public Works,-and Con-. 
servation employes. One out of every) 
five citizens will have been dependent 
in whole or in part on the Federal 
Government for his livelihood. 

The Federal Government will have 
embarked upon an experiment in na- 
tional planning, committing itself to 
a three-decade program of geograph- 
ical, economic, and social rehabilita- | 
tion projects of which the Tennessee 
Valley venture is only the first. | 

All of these things will have sprung 
from the $13,000,000,.000 emergency 
spending activity. 

Increase Buying Power | 

Although heterogeneous in charac- 
ter, varying from bank loans to fi- | 
nancing of private purchases of elec-. 
trical ice boxes, the offshoots of the | 
spending program now have one com- | 
mon cause behind them: the inflation | 
of purchasing power. Through this | 
common cause they have a kinship | 
not only among themselves; but also’ 
with President Roosevelt's monetary | 
experiments and with the aims of the | 
NRA. | 

The $13,000,000,000 in expenditures | 
are merely one phase of a three-fold | 
drive of which the money manipula- | 


tions to raise prices and the NRA at- | 
tempt to increase pay rolls are also’ 
integral parts. | 

This orientation of Government 
spending toward direct purchasing 
power inflation by the Government , 
itself is President Roosevelt's own 
culiar innovation in the Federal. 
budget. Before he took. charge as, 
President the Government's emer-' 
gency spending was directed not to. 
pouring money straight into the. 
hands of persons. but to thawing. 
frozen lines of credit so that a fresh. 
flood of credit could start the wheels_ 


of industry once more and industry | 


itself could solve the problems of un- | 


that is perhaps as it should be. 


there will be an outlet for renewed campaign more than half as much as 
production by industry which in turn) it expended on the World War. Twen- 
will start reemployment, lifting the | ty-five billion 749 million dollars was 
huge burden of emergency pay roll spent by the Government on the war 
and credit outlays off the Govern-' and in the postwar period which was’ 
ment. finally brought to a close in 1921 by 
Goal Is July, 1935 the formal declaration of peace. 
Consummation of this industrial re- Since that time the interest which 
juvenation has been tentatively set by’ the Government has had to pay on 
President Roosevelt for the middle of war-time borrowings and the benefits 


directly to the population, so that will have spent in its anti-depression | ing program has cost. 


Hopes for Some Returns 
President Roosevelt has pointed out 
that much of the “spending” is actu- 
ally lending and that repayment of 


these loans with interest or the liqui- 


dation of the assets held behind them 
will aid materially in the reduction of 
the Government’s present cost of op- 
erations. 


| In other words, the Government will | 
(1935. By July 1, 1935, all of the $13,- paid to veterans have run the total! not have to depend entirely on reve- 
000,000,000 now earmarked for these money cost of the war up over $40,- | 
emergency activities will have been 000,000,000. Similarly the interest and' ment of the money it is now borrow- 
expended. President Roosevelt hasin-,debt retirement charges which the ‘ing. The Government itself will have 


nues from its taxpayers for repay- 


the result of its own lending activi- | 
ties. 
Already, the President estimates, the 
‘Government has loans aggregating 
' $3,500,000,000 in book value outstand- 
ing. By the end of the 1935 fiscal 
year the total of loans should have 
risen to $5,500,000,000, according to the 
President. | 
In other words, the Government can 
expect $5,500,000,000 in loan repay-— 
ments which it may apply to reducing 
its own indebtedness. Of the public 
debt, which will aggregate about $32,-. 
000,000,000 by the end of the 1935 fiscal 
year, therefore, only about $26,500,- | 
000,000 will have to be repaid out 
taxes. 


War Loans Experience 
' A similar situation arose at the close 
of the World War. The United States, 
spending billions, had run its debt up 
to the record peak of $26,500,000,000. 
However, it had advanced more than | 
$10,350,000,000 to the Allies in direct 


| cash loans and in commercial credits. | 


‘can public debt. 


were to be applied against the Ameri: 

Since the declara-_ 
tion of the 1931-32 moratorium col- 

lections on these debts, however, have 

nearly ceased, and President Roosevelt 
has not counted on any foreign repey- 
ments in figuring his budget for 1934- 
1935. 

The present internal loans being 
made by the Government differ. from 
the war-time foreign loans in that 
they are collectible in court and are 
secured by collateral which can be sold 
by the Government in the event of 
a default. 

Direct Relief Money 


The President's figures on loans re-' 
/veal that of the $12,906,000,000 dollars | 


which are to be disbursed for emer- 
gency reasons less than half will go 
out in loans. The rest will be outright 
expenditures or gifts by the Govern- 
ment, amounting to $7,400,000.000. 

Of these expenditures or gifts large 
sections have gone into direct relief 
rolls, public works grants and building 


RELOCATION 


Wage Differentials = 
And Quotas May 
Cause Shifts 


HEN THE PRESIDENT signed the. 


DENSITY OF WAGE EARNERS IN ALL INDUSTRY 


codes already approved he may 
have been exerting an indirect influ-. 
ence on the location of some of the’ 
factories of a typical American city. 
The provisions in the various NRA| 
codes calling for the fixing of wage’ 
differentials between sections of the | 
country and the setting of quotas for 
production and marketing are very) 
likely to call-into being forces which 
will in the end bring about the relo-. 
cation of important industrial units. 
Government economists feel that. 
In | 
essence the country is faced with’ 
planned economy, however rudimen-— 
tary. 


AS 


“Given a product to manufacture, 


plenty of capital and capable man- | 
agement, where should the factory be | 
placed?” 

The question is one of the most dif- | 
ficult that could be asked. There | 
might be a right answer; and then 
again it might be extremely hazardous | 
to be dogmatic. Many, many factors | 
enter into plant location. 

To find out some of the mysteries | 


of factory location, Minnesota Univer- | 


Sity’s Employment Stabilization Re- |, 
search Institute decided to study the 


XK 


employment and purchasing power. | 


Original RFC Motive 


‘location of manufactures in the coun- | 
'try, and has just issued its findings. 


This was the motive behind the for- |The report is the work of Frederic B. 
mation of the Reconstruction Finance’ Garver, professor of economics, and 


Corporation, the primdry emergency Prancis M. Boddy and Alvar J. Nixon, 


agency established by the Government | 
before March, 1933. As originally set. 
up the RFC was to free bank, railroad, 
insurance company, mortgage and 
farm production credit. Its loans were | 
confined almost entirely to these bor-_ 
rowers. | 

Ogden L. Mills. then Secretary of 
the Treasury and a member of the| 
RFC’s board, explained at that time | 
that by making credit once more'§ 
available to industry the Government | 
hoped to reopen factories, lengthen | 
pay rolls, and start the economic up-. 
swing. 

Government monetary and credit | 
aid was to be poured in at the top of 
the economic pyramid, through the | 
banks and other commercial lenders. | 
so that it could seep down through the | 
pyramid to the workers who form its| 
base. The only attempts by the Gov- 
ernment to inject aid at the bottom 
of the pyramid were small increases 
in appropriations for Federal building 
and Federal-aid highways and in the 
first unemployment relief fund. 

From the Bottom Up 

Now most o& the spending is’ being 

done not at the top of the economic 


research assistants, and has been aia 
transmitted to various Federal de- 
partments. 


Center Moves West 
In this study of the preeminence of 
various regions of the country in man- 
ufacturing, the relative importance of 
the sections was based on the number 
of employes in all industry in those 
sections, rather than on the number 


national average are shown in outline. 


Illinois, Michigan and Maine. 


of factories. 

The manufacturing of the country 
has shown several interesting shifts 
from 1899 through the following three 
decades. New England, excluding Ver- Location of Industries | 
mont, has always been predominant;| Reasons commonly given for the) 
but by 1929 a natural manufacturing | location of a particular industry in a 


facturing yearly. 
| 


States in solid black are those in the area of concentration. Crosshatching shows the States in which the 
density of wage earners exceeded the national average but was less than that in the area of concentration. 
Diagonal lines mark the States in which the density of wage earners did not equal but was more than 
one-half the national average. States in which the density of wage earners was less than one-half the 

Interesting changes to observe are in New York, Ohio, Indiana, 


New York, on the other hand, seems! tion in an existing industrial area 
to employ fewer of its people in manu-| may mean a market for a new prod- 
uct turned out by what may be called 


a ubiquitous industry. 


most industries is near the coal beds 
of the country. Bread is a notable 
exception. As population disperses, so 
does industry. Which is cause and 


Finally, the pre-existence of affili- | which in effect is a subject for conjec- 


ated industries 


means an existing sup- ture. 


Shoes and cotton textiles are 


belt was apparent, comprising, in ad-| section are phrased in terms of the ply of labor. Perhaps the most im-, two industries which tend to respond 


dition, the middle Atlantic and east advanta 
north - central States and Delaware. other. 


ges of that section over some Portant industries, from a standpoint | to population shifts. 
Costs of operation are most Of affiliation, are iron and steel. Some | 
During the last few years 70 per cent. frequently cited. These are actual and Curious exceptions exist, however. ist 


Flour milling and meat packing are 
ill near their sources of raw mate- 


of the wage earners of the country | measurable. The second class of ad- _Cast-iron pipe is made, understanda-| rials, but are also drawn toward their 


have been employed in this belt, al- | vantages are technical considerations. %1Y enough, in Alabama, where its) markets. 
though the section itself is but one- Some factories must be located near '@W material is at hand. The other 
‘| raw materials to avoid spoilage. Oth-| arge producing State is New Jersey, 
The researchers found that the ers may need water tree from partic-| 4+ Some distance from the raw ma- 

manufacturing | ular chemicals. Trained, skilled labor | 
probably has been faster than the| may be another important technical 


seventh of, thé country’s area. 


westward drift of 


movement of population. It is not to| factor. Thirdly, what the text-books 


pyramid, but at the bottom. More 
than ¢,000,000 men have been em- 
ploye@ directly by the Government in 
the’ Civil Works program. Another 
297,000 have been employed directly 


section. Massachusetts, Rhode Island, | 


tain their positions as the States in| factures breed more manufactures.- It 


in the Conservation Corps. Federal 


which there is the greatest concen-| is probably equally provable that they | 
tration of labor in manufacturing.| breed population. Density of popula- | 


terial. 
Attraction of Coal — 


Another fact noted about the steel 
be assumed, however, that New Eng- | call the “impetus of an early start” is | industry, likewise true of woolens and 
land is declining as a manufacturing still important. | 


worsteds, 


same stage. 


Generally speaking, the location of | from this part of the country, The 


© 


is that it-is apparently 
Affiliation is another reason for lo- reaching a point of stabilization in 


Connecticut, and New Hampshire re-, cation. It is pointed out that manu- matters of plant efficiency and size. | its ascendency to the machine and to 
Cotton textiles are approaching the metal products. 


This perhaps explains the 
rise of Buffalo as a milling center, 
Quickly perishable commodities, 
clothing, boots and shoes and foundry 
and machine shop products show a 
tendency to develop production in 
densely settled sections. 
these are inclined to remain in the 
industrial belt. 


The east north-central section owes 


Wool and cotton 
manufacturing are generally absent 


tance from markets. 
textile men bless the NRA as they see 


which are 
As a rule, 


Cost of Operation 


A Vital Factor in 
Choosing Site 


automobile and electrical machinery 
made great strides. 


The human element sometimes 


| changes the destinies of whole regions. | 
When the early automobile pioneers 
sought dapital for development, they. 
‘looked to Pittsburgh bankers. 


These 
they found conservative, satisfied with 
their successes with steel, unwilling 
to take what looked like a plunge. 
New York and, particularly, Detroit 
capital was secured, and Detroit be- 
came the automobile capital of the 
world. 


Stability of Industries 
Once an industry is firmly estab- 


lished in one section, it is likely to 


remain there. Even as it develops in 


_ another section, the original site con- 
_tinues to be important. 
once the steel center of the world, saw 
‘Birmingham and Youngstown 


Pittsburgh, 


and 
Gary develop, but continued to find 
its own business holding up. 
Nevertheless, the cotton textile in- 
dustry in New England did show a 
gradual displacement to the southern 


| States between 1899 and 1929. Cheaper 


labor and cheaper power meant lower 
costs, with no great differential in dis- 
New England 


definite signs of improvement from 
its wage and labor code. 

Of all the products considered, those 
which must be made nearest to the 
consumer are bread and ice cream. 
Where nearness to supply is not vital. 
the food industry as a whole likes to 
be close to the consumer. If an im- 
ported item, such as chocolate. is used 
in manufacture, this may easily be 
done. Thus most candy is made in 
large cities. 

Regions can and do either remain 
static or go into. decline, although 
most people commonly think of the 
United States as a land of progress 
only. Deserted mining camps. idle 
spindles, the decline of New England 
and New York agriculture, the passing 
of north-central States lumbering, the 
decline of milling in the Northwest 
are all examples of this possibility. 
New inventions. new methods. new 
products, changing types of transpor- 
tation and distribution all militate 
against a static economic order. and 
hence against the absolute perma- 
nence of factory location. : 

In 1750 England sold cotton cloth 
here. By 1850 this country was sell- 
ing it to India and the Far East. 
increasingly making it 
themselves. In the long view. goods 
tend to be produced where conditions 
are favorable and costs are lower. 

Government economists hold that it 
will be interesting to observe what 
the planned economy of the NRA does 
to the location of factories during the 


_next generation. 


up it was impossible, from his point 
of view, to demand a strict accounting 
for funds handled. 

When he sent to Congress his budg- 
ets for the 1933-34 and 1934-35 fiscal 
years, the President also made two 
moves calculated to submit emergency 
expenditures to the same survey and 
regulation as that to which ordinary 
disbursals are subjected. He ordered 
all emergency units to send to the Bu- 
-reau of the Budget for approval all 
schedules of prospective expenses and 
also to submit to the General Ac- 
‘counting Office for an audit all past 
and future spendings. 

Taking Off the Brakes 

This is the routine through which 
the ordinary expenses go. The object 
is to keep disbursals from running 
over bounds and to see that money 
is used for those purposes intended 
when it was appropriated. 

Having issued this order, the Presi- 
dent was told by some of the heads 
of his emergency units, especially Sec- 
retary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, 
who is also Public Works Administrae 
tor, that this routine would slow up 
the flow of Government money, crip- 
ple the quick inflation of mass pure 
chasing power. 

During the past week, therefore, the 
President has modified his previous 
order, taking the brake off emergency 
spending to the extent of no longer 
demanding that schedules of proposed 
expenditures be sent to the Bureau of 
the Budget for approval. Instead the 
emergency units, now enjoying con- 
siderably more freedom from supervi- 
sion than the routine departments, 
need only submit to the Bureau of the 
Budget once a month a list of the 
expenditures it has made. 

Billions For Upkeep 

Large as this sum is, still it forms 
a secondary part of the total Govern- 
ment spending, actual and estimated, 
during the five years 1931-35 inclusive. 
Emergency spending has loomed large 
in the public eye ever since the Farm 
Board was given its $500,000,000 for 
agricultural operations, -but still it 
plays a minor part in the total bud- 
getry picture. 

When the five years are closed, the 
Government, according to its present 
program, will have spent 31 billion 15 
million dollars of which less than 13 
billions will have gone for the emer- 
gency. The rest will have gone to 
support the regular, continuing Gov- 
ernment establishment. 

For every four dollars spent on some 
device to speed recovery the Govern- 
ment will have spent six dollars to 
maintain the departments and divi- 
sions it has always had in recent 
years and probably will always keep. 

18,000 Every Minute 

Boiled down this is what the Gov- 
ernment’s spending record will look 
like for the full five years: 

It will have spent an average of $18,- 
000 in every minute ticked off in the 
five years, and of that $18.000 only 
$5,000 will have gone for breaking the 
depression. The other $13.000 will have 
been used for purposes which would 
have demanded Government funds in 
prosnerity as much as in depression. 

Although the emergency expendi- 
tures have attracted attention be- 
cause of the innovations they brought 
into the Government, they have out- 
weighed the ordinary expenditures in 
only one fiscal year. the present one. 
This year for the first time, President 
Roosevelt proposes, the Government 
should spend more on breaking the de- 
pression than on its routine functions. 

Next year, the one beginning June 
30, 9134. the old equilibrium in which 
the routine departments get more of 
the taxpayer’s money than the de- 
pression-combating units is to be re- 
Stored. In the second year following 
there will be no emergency expendi- 
tures. 

But by that time the Government 
will have a debt of 32 billions. The 
interest on the great indebtedness 
alone will eat up a billion dollars of 
the taxpayers’ money every year in 
addition to another three-quarters of 
the billion. in debt retirement. 

The result will be a continuing load 
of Government expense on account of 
the recovery work which will outlive 
the recovery program itself by many 


years. 
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AMERICA’S 


What the Various States Are Doing: 
Missouri Experiments With Sales ‘Tax 


Method of Raising Revenue Before Other. 
Legislatures—New York Mav Abandon 
Levy—Liquor Control 


\ ‘ISSOURI is the latest State to adopi 
. a sales tax. The law. just enactea 
bv the State Legislature in special session 
as an emergency measure to provide rev- 
enue for relief of unemployment and 0i 
the financial plight of the public schow 
sistem, was signed by Governor Park. Jaa 
15. and immediately .went into effect. 

The tax of one-half of 1 per cent im- 
posed by the law on specific sale trans- 
actions. will be in force until Dec. 31, 1935 
unless extended by further legislation 
Revenue to accrue to the State from the 
levy is estimated at from $4,000,000 to 86.- 
400.000 annually. 

‘The act applies the tax to the tollowin? 
classifications: 

Retail sales of tangible personal prop- 
erty. 

Sale of admission tickets. cash adm.s- 
sions, Charges and fees to places of amuse- 
ment, games and athletic events. 

Sules of electricity, water, gas and sewer 
service to domestic, commercial and in- 
Custria! customers. 

Telephone and telegraph service, and 
the sale, rental or leasing of equipme::’ 
pertaining to such service. 

Newspaper advertising and 
service.” 

Commercial laundry, 
ing service. 

Sale of tickets, fares and services b~ 
railroad companies, express companies, bus 
and truck lines. and all character trans- 
portation companies engaged in the tran-- 
portation of persons or freight for hire. 

Billboard and oiher outdoor advertisin : 
service. 


“newspape: 


cleaning and dye- 


Pending Sales Tax Measures 
r COLORADO lLegislature has 

it a proposal introduced as an ad- 
niinistration measure to raise revenue by 
imposition of 2 per cent tax on retail 
sales. An annual yield of $3.300,000 is an- 
ticipated. 

An amendment accepied in the lowcr 
house of the Legislature would exem}:. 
sales of feed for livestock. The measure 
is exciting a heated controversy, with leg- 
islative sentiment so far evenly divided. 

A State-wide sales tax in Louisiana has 
been recommended by the Tax Revision 
Commission of the New Orleans Comnmus- 
sion Council... The tax would be imposed 
on gross sales. 

Receipts of $15,000,000 for the Staite 
Treasury of California from the pe. 
cent sales tax for the last quarier of 192° 
covering the Christmas holiday trade i> 
estimated by the State Board os; Equal:- 
Zu tion. 

Illinois is the first State to abolish 2 
State tax on real or personal proper.y 
with reliance upon a sales tax as a suo- 
stitute source of revenue to raise $35.000.- 
000 annually to operate the State gov- 
ernment. The State tax on real and per- 
sonal property was abolished by the Stats 
Legislaiure, Dec. 27; this source of rev- 
enue is relinquished to counties and citic: 
and highways and local school districts. 

The theory of the new tax policy is 
for cqualization of the distribution c* 


Tt iti si- j 
he tax burdens among citizens and resi /which vote at special elections to permit | 


cents according to ability to pay.. 
plan is experimental. 

Fighteen States have adopted sales tax 
laws. They are: Arizona, California. 
Delaware. Georgia. Kentucky, Illinois. In- 
Ciana, Mississippi. Missouri, New York 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Pennsvlvania. 
South Dakota, Utah, Virginia, Washington. 
West Virginia. Georgia's law expired :n 
1931 and was not extended. 


Tue 


Finances and Budgets 

4 BANDONMENT after June 30 of the 

1 per cent retail sales tax and sus- 
pension after the close of the vear of the 
1 per cent emergency gross income tax 
imposed by the State of New York is rec- 
ommended by Governor Lehman in his 
budget message to the State Legislature. 
He further proposed that exemptions un- 
der the regular State income-tax law be 
extended to April 1 collections of the 
emergency gross income tax. 

Tax reductions as proposed by Governor 
Lehman would cut the revenues for next 
year by an estimated $81,000,000 in ad- 
dition to a cut of $14,000,000 in emergency 
gross income tax for the present year. 
The budget message forecast a reduction 
in the deficit of $114,000.000 inherited 
from the last administration by $86,000,- 
000 to $28,000,000 at the close of the pres- 


ent fiscal year June 30. Governor Leh-, 


man anticipates a surplus in revenues 
over expenditures in 1935. 

The balance of the general tund of 
Connecticut was “in the red” to the ex- 


tent of $4,828.374.74 at the end of the 
{first half of the fiscal vear. Dec. 31, 1933. 
State Commissioner of Finance Hall has 
reported to Governor Cross. The deiicit 
at the close of the last fiscal vear. 
amounting to $4,200.817.26. was increased 
$627 .557.48 in the six months. 

South Carolina will close the 
on June 30, 1934, with all current obliga- 
tions fully paid with the exception oi 
$900,000 due on a loan from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 
Comptroller General Beatty has reported 
to the General Assembly. Current re- 
sources, he stated, will suffice to retire all 
current liabilities up to the close of the 
vear; tardy cash payments, however. he 
cxplained, will not make it possible to 
pay off the RFC loan at that time. 

Revenues collected for the calendar 
vear 1933 totaled $9,362.076.87, the Comp- 
troller General reported. A surplus of 
$148,624.64 over all liabilities, including 
the RFC loan, is indicated by the close 
of the fiscal year. 

State revenues collected by North Da- 


fiscal vear 


kota in 1933 were sufficient to meet all. 


the State obligations promptly. 
ing that the State had come through the 
vear better than expected, the State Audi- 
tor, Mrs. Baker, 
$129,131.38 in the general fund on Dec. 
31, 1933, as compared with $14,459.36 at 
the close of the previous vear. 


Liquor Control Measures 


( ‘ONTROL of the liquor traffic continues | 
adminis-_ 


“ to provide legislative and 
trative problems in many States. Control 
measures take various forms, many de- 
vised to eliminate the saloon and some 
framed to provide for a State dispensary 
system. 

A bill which would require dealers in 
blended liquors to print on the label of 
each bottle a complete description of the 
contents has been submitted to the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislaiure. This bill follows 
the lead of New York State. which has 
enacted such a measure. 


The bill before the Missouri Legislature 
tor control of the liquor traffic would li- 
cense saloons, subject to closing on Sun- 
davs and election dav and daily from 
midnight to 6 a. m. Under the bill. all 
cities of over 
but would be 
selves ary. 

The Mississippi Legislature is consider- 
ing a bill legalizing 6 per cent beer and 
wines. Any further modification of the 
State drv law. it has been indicated by 
legislative leaders, will face strong op- 
position. 

A favorable committee report has been 
made in the Arkansas Legislature on a 
bill which would put the State in the re- 
tail liquor business. An Alcohol Control 
Authority would operate retail shops and 
agencies for sale of liquor in ccunties 


authorized to vote them- 


such operations; beer would be exempted | 
from control. 


Sale by drink and the bottle is author- 


Report- | 


showed a balance of | 


20.000 would start as wet, 


ized by the liquor control] act adopted bv: 


the Minnesota Legislature. A liquor con- 
trol commissioner is to administer the act, 
Which Governor Olson has signed. 

Staie operation of liquor stores is also 
proposed in the bill pending in the lowa 
Legislature. The house 
private sale of alcoholic beverages. A 
local option clause has been proposed as 
an amendment to the measure. 

State operation of liquor stores is pro- 
posed in legislation pending in Montana, 
Profits, estimated at $600.000 annually, 
are to be devoted to relief. according Lo | 
one plan of allocation. 

Washington is to conduct a State re- 
tail liquor business. The bill has been 
passed and is effective immediately with 
the governor's signature. Permits to buy 
liquor are to be sold to consumers at 50 
cents. 

Local licensing is proposed in a bill 
Which has passed the Wisconsin Senate. 
Types of sale places to be permitted 
would be determined by local elections. 


State Civil Service 
TS ANTI-TRUST iaws of Mississippi 
have been modified hy an act which 


— —— 


HITS THE SPOT! 


VALLEY | 
OF MISSING MEN 


Now 
On 
Sale 


by 


Stark mystery and weird intrigne stalk Brand 
Parry's trail as he pits his wits against the 
sinister secrets of the Arizona desertland. 


lus 
dramatic animal story by 
KENNETH GILBERT 
... Superb short stories and serials by 
WILLIAM MACLEOD RAINE, 
CONRAD RICHTER and many others. 
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ARGOSY 


Oldest—Best 
Adventure 


has voted down | 


removes restrictions from the oyster and 
shrimp industry. The industry, whien 
engages 7,500 persons directly and affects 
many times that number, is permitted 
under the new law to organize coopera- 
tives covering the catches, packing and 
sales of sea food; such agreements were 
formerly illegal. 

A civil service system to cover State 
cmployes is in the making in South Caro- 
iina. A committee report to the Stare 
lower house approves such a plan which 
, to be embodied ir a bill to be lad 
before it. 

Recognizing unfair inequalities at pres- 
cnt existing in regard to compensation 0° 
State employes, says the report, the pro- 
posed legislation desires to provide lor 
appointments on merit. 


Indiana Crow-killing Contest 
CROW-KILLING contest set up 
Indiana with the approval of the Staie 
Department of Conservation will last trom 
January 15 to July 15. Director Kunkel. 
of the Division of Fish and Game, wl) 
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freland to Radio. 
Battery Sets in Lead 


seventy-fifth Irishman owns a 
Growth of interest in radio in 


Every 
radio. 


the Irish Free State is on the increase | 
with English sets predominating. Battery | 


sets lead eleciric sets by three to one, 
the American Consulate General at Dublin 
reports. Several American 
gaining ground ere, 


makes are 
it is sald. 


wut this is the first organized Official at- 
tempt in Indiana to exterminate thein 
An entrance fee of 50 dead crows will be 
required of any club or organization de- 
siring to enter the contest. 


Colorado Solons’ Dues 


A BILL presented to the State Auditor 
of Colorado for $2,875.30 represen's 
the collective Christmas vacation accounts 
of 48 members of the lower house of the 
State Legislature. For the second time in 
the present session travel expenses at the 
rate of 15 cents per mile have been 
charged to the Sitaie: this time, meal: 
and hotel accommodations were not in- 
cluded. 

Machinery tor payment of $50,000,000 b, 
Pennsylvania 10 war veterans of the Com - 


GOVERNMENT CORPORATIONS: Women in the CWA: 
THEIR LEGALITY DOUBTED 


Laws Being Drafted to Remove Any Question as to Validity 
In Eves of the Constitution 


When the Public Works Administration 
encountered difficulties in its housing pro- 
eram, it formed a housing corporation to 
broaden its scope. When the Federal Re- 
lief Administration wanted to buy food tor 
the unemployed. it. fornied a surplus re- 
lief administration. When President 
Roosevelt, wished to peg tarm prices, he 
instructed the Recons:ruction F inance 
Corporation to form a Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

Last week the constitutionality of this 
whole assortment of colporations, set up 
to increase the Govermmnent’s freedom of 
action, was questioned by Comptroller 
General J. R. McCar]l, whose approval was 
necessary before funds could be turned 
over to the corpo:ations 

Lot of Money Involved 

In a letter to Secre wry of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes concerning the housing 
corporation, the Compt’ oiler General sug- 
eested that. because no specific authority 
to form a housing corporation had been 


Involved Was between $500.000,000 and 
$800.000.000 which had been set aside for 
ihe Commodity Credit Corporation, the 
Surplus Relief Corpor.tion. the Federal! 
Housing Corporation and the Electric 
Home and Farm Authority. 

‘Legislation May Be Sought 

To get around the Ci mptroller’s ruling. 
Secretary Ickes appeaiec. to the White 
House and set his lawstrs about drafting 
a bill which would give the Public Works 
Administration speciie power to form a 
housing corporation. 

Similar legislation wil' be necessary for 
all the other emerg*ne, corporations if 
the Comptroller Genero! persists in his 
objections. 

The Comptrolles General’s legal ques- 
tions were raised. however not in a formai 
ruling but in a letter: uwedressed to the 
Secretary. His attitude oight change be- 
fore he issued a formai opinion. 


200.000 Given Jobs 


Work Ranging From Cookery 


To Art Found For Applicants 
In positions ranging from cook to law- 


Yer and from mattress-maker to artist, 


women are going back to regular em- 
ployment on Civil Works and Civil Works 
Service projects. 

More than 200,000 already nave gone 
back to work. On Jan. 19, Mrs. Ellen 5. 
Woodward, Director of Women’s Work, 
}raised the State directors for their work 
in obtaining jobs for women. Some are 
asking for larger quotas, she said, as 
they have other projects which they are 
eager to get under way. 

Job-finding for employable unemployed 
women took more time to organize than 
was the case with men. As a result, in 
comparison with similar service for men, 
the finding of jobs for women got off to 
ar apparently slow start. 

More than 35.000 of the women hoid 
jobs under CWA. and 165,000 with CWS. 


Growth in Popularity 
Of Reading in Britain 


Englishmen read more last year than in 
uny year in history except 1930. At least, 
they bought more new books, according 
t» the Consulate General in London. 

Tastes differ little with the years. 
Sociology, religion, law, biography, and 
philology all showed some increase. Five 

/cr six new novels appeared daily. 


monwealth is to be set up under acts jus' | 
signed by Governor Pinchot. One bik 
provides $10 for each veteran for each 
month of active service; another provides 
a $50,000,000 bond issue to provide the nec- 
essary fund; the third appropriates $235.- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 


be in charge. 


The rules provide that the feet of all 
crows killed shall be tagged with the name 
of the club turning in the kill. As prizes 
are to be awarded keen rivalry is antici- 
pated. 

Crows ure recognized as predatory birds, 


conferred by Congress »n the Public works 
Administration, the housing corporation 
was illegal. 

The General Accounting Office. which 
Comptroller General MeCarl heads. said 
that the same question could be raised 
-against all corporations similarly formed. 


Having announced, jan. 16, the dis- 
agreement between himscli and the Comp- 
troller General. Secre:ary Ickes, on Jan 18 
said an arrangement acreptable to both 
parties was being worked out He did not 
indicate the line of wor’ or the probable 
time for concluding ihe agreement. 


COMFORTABLE 


ON CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO’S AIR-CONDITIONED TRAINS 


HE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
| THE SPORTSMAN ~- THE E.E.V. 


THE FINEST FLEET OF AIR-CONDITIONED TRAINS IN THE WORLD 


Glance into the mirror before you get off a Chesapeake and Ohio thru train... 


and you'll be amazed at the spotless cleanliness of your collar and shirt, the fresh- 


fp ness of your clothes! You /ee/ fresh, too. Genuine air-conditioning not only keeps 


~ 


out dust, cinders, and dirt, but also makes the fresh air so mild and even that you 
can rest—slecp—relax. You come to the end of your trip feeling better than when 
you started. Twelve months of the year, night and day, air-conditioning maintains 


spring-like temperatures on Chesapeake and Ohio. There is no extra fare! 


The ticket agent of any railroad can route you on the Chesapeake and Ohio. Insist upon it! 
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Adjusting Foreign Claims 


of Americans. 


Procedure Outlined for Citizen Seeking 
State Department Aid in Collecting 
Damages or Reimbursements 


HE State Department may be the 
American citizen's international 
Claim adjuster, if he needs one. — 
That is, when an American citizen 
wishes to press a claim for damages 
against a foreign government, he must 
do so through the channel provided by 
the Federal Government, if the courts 
of the foreign nation have not given 
satisfaction. When he thus appeals to 
Washington for help in getting redress 
for seizure of property, or personal in- 
jury, or any other wrong for which a 
foreign govenment may be responsible 
under international law, Uncle Sam 
sets a corps of lawyers to examine the 
validity of the claim. Satisfied of that, 


Start. 
came 
claim arose, or who lost his American 
citizenship after the claim arose, will 
not be championed by 
Government, 
signed by a citizen to a foreigner, or 
by a foreigner to an American, 


American nationality for whom the 
State Department would decline to 
press a claim against a foreign gov- 
ernment. 
speaking, who in the past have been 
denied protection by the Government 
for some such reasons as acceptance 
of office under a foreign government, 


The claim of a person who be- 
an American citizen after the 


the Federal 
Nor if the claim is as- 


In addition, there are persons of 


They are those, generally 


T 


How IDLE Worker Is PUT IN TOUCH 
WITH JOB HE CAN FILL 


Qualifications of Applicant Considered by United States Employment Service in Seeking to 
Place Registrant in Suitable Occupation 


By W. FRANK PERSONS, 
Director, United States Employment Service 


HE UNITED STATES Employment Service, since its 
reorganization last July, has grown into the largest 
organization of the sort ever established in this country. 
exceeding even the war time employment service. 
It is helping thousands of persons throughout the 
country to find jobs. As public works construction in- 
creases and the level of business prosperity advances, 
. services will increase corre- 


its 
spondingly. 


ice? 
The procedure is simple. 


How may an unemployed per- 
son go about it to register at an 
agency of the Employment Serv- 


He 
should go to the nearest agency. 
There. a trained interviewer will 


able. They are thus spared the expense and time of fu- 
tile and aimless wandering from one establishment to 
another in search of nonexistent jobs. 

On what basis is sclection of workers made? 

The law gives qualified ex-service men with depend- 
ents preference for jobs on public works projects, These 
men, however, are not exempt from the provisions of the 
law requiring that workers must be selected from the 
locality in which the project is located. If they are 
qualified the law requires that the contractor employ 
them. 

In general, public works employment available through 
the offices is distributed on the Basis of qualifications. 
Thus, neither the unemployed man who has remained 
self-supporting or the man on relief is given an ad- 
vantage. 


Service of Information 


on Public Affairs + + «+ + 


Questions on Varied Topics Which Puz- 
zle Citizens and Answers Obtained from . 
Governmental Sources 


—What is the difference between 
() civil works jobs and civil works 
service jobs? 

A.—Civil works service employes in- 
clude all persons employed on proj-, 
ects directly relating to relief offices, 
such as nursing services, interviewing 
and investigating, work in sewing and 
canning centers, etc., and all persons 
employed on projects such as voca- 
tional education. adult education, 
nursery schools. Civil works jobs cover 
construction and repair projects. 


Q.—Where may a producer obtain in- 
formation regarding the tobacco re- 


A.—The processing taxes differ from 
other internal revenue taxes in two 
ways: The revenues derived are used 
exclusively for the benefit of particular 
economic groups and the rates are not 
fixed by law but are determined by the 
administrative authority. 

= 


Q.—How much revenue has the Gov- 
ernment received in liquor taxes? 
A.—Liquor tax collections under the 
old rates during December, the first 
month of repeal. totaled $19,000,000. 
+ 


+ 
Q.—Do residents of the District otf 
Columbia vote? 


‘ogram? A.—No, the residents of the District 
‘ , active participation ' i ai iti take his application for work, and Selections of workers for private industry jobs are duction program pus ; 
his qualifications will be carefully solely on the basis of the qualifications of the applicants. _ A.—From his county agent. If there have no vote. 
press it. cremate foreign government aie recorded and kept on file until an What sort of a personnel record must a person have is no county agent in the county, write 


Here is the way to go about starting 
the procedure: 

First of all, the citizen (or his at- 
torney) draws up a memorial to be 
presented to the State Department. 
This document must contain very defi- 
nite information on at least four main 
points. In the first place, it must con- 
tain actual proof of the applicant's 
American nationality. The Govern- 
ment of the United States can appeal 
through diplomatic channels only on 
behalf of claimants who have Ameri- 
man nationality ‘such as citizens of 
the United States, including compa- 
nies and corporations, Indians, and 
members of other aboriginal tribes, or 
native peoples of the United States or 
its territories or possessions), or per- 
sons who are otherwise entitled to 
American protection in certain classes 
(such as certain classes of seamen on 
American vessels, members of the mili- 
tary or naval forces of the United 
States.) 

A “declaration of intention” to be- 
come a citizen of the United States is 
not enough to establish the right to 
protection by the United States. 

Moreover, the Government will not 
support a claim that has not belonged 
to an American citizen from its very 


Refinancing 
Farmers’ 


Debts 


By 
ALBERT S. GOSS, 


refuge from justice, and performing 
acis which are inconsistent 
legiance to the United States. 
that arise while the person was not 
entitled to protection by reason of 
residence outside the United States, or 
claims that arise out of unneutral 
conduct cannot 
American Government. 


The second main part of the memo- 
rial must present the facts of the case 
supported by proof. 
tails of the claims brought to the at- 
tention of the State Department cover 
& multitude of different situations, the 
memorial should include at least two 
main points. 
on loss or damage suffered, and the 
foreign 
agencies, must be shown to be respon- 
sible for this loss or injury, or to have 
failed to provide adequate redress, 

The memorial must contain, in the 
third place, a complete statement of 
the damages suffered, supported by 
proof. 

Finally, there must be presented in 
the memorial a statement of the lia- 
bility of the foreign government based 


with al- 
Claims 


be pressed by the 


+ + 


Although the de- 


The claim must be based 


government, its officials, or 


W. Frank Persons 


There are 161 permanent State employment offices in 
In addition, there are 3,320 re- 
employment offices in the United States which are or- 
ganized under the supervision of the United States em- 
ployment Service as emergency offices to cover areas 
not served by regular agencies. 
of these offices in every county. 

Is there any expense involved in obtaining a job 
through these agencies? 

No. The cost of registering and of notifying workers 
when jobs are found is borne by the agency. 

Does acceptance of a registration imply that a worker 
has a good chance for employment? 

While all unemployed workers are free to register with 
the public employment offices, such registrations are by 
no means guarantees of jobs. Obviously, no employment 
agency can create new jobs where no actual demand for 
However, an efficiently administered em- 
ployment agency can render material assistance to the 
jobless by expediting their relocation in employment with 
minimum delay. 

The services of the offices are valuable as a means of 
providing a central source from which unemployed per- 
sons may be directed to places where work may be avail- 
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operation in 23 states. 


labor exists. 


lized. 
Where are the 
Service agencies located? 


There is at least one 


opening arises in which his occu- 
pational abilities can be best uti- 


Employment 


to be considered for employment? 

_ The present emergency conditions and the record of 
the last few years of unsettled employment are not 
counted against applicants. Records of normal years 
are used as the basis for judgment of qualifications. 

Workers without previous experience are given a fair 
opportunity for work. 

What types of workers may secure employment? 

The services of the agencies are planned to meet 
the needs of every occupation. While facilities are most 
adequate at present for handling the non-professional 
classifications it is planned to enlarge the services to 
members of the professions. Even during the present 
emergency thousands of professional people and white 
collar workers have been given jobs. 

Is there any chance for a worker to get employment 
in other than his local area? 

Opportunities of this sort are limited. It is only in 
exceptional instances that such openings occur. How- 
ever, an individual wishing assistance in finding work 
in another locality will be given it wherever possible. 

Can a worker get advicc from a governmental em- 
ployment agency as to his choice of occupation? 

A definite effort is made to place persons in the posi- 
tions for which they are best fitted. Although such 
data are scanty now it is planned to gather informa- 
tion which will helo persons to decide what occupation 


they will attempt to enter. 


on international law. This point in- 


volves the citation of treaties, court 
decisions, international precedents and 
customs which might appear to sup- 
port the contentions of the claimant. 
When the memorial has 
warded to the State Department the 
lawyers of this agency of the Federal 
Government examine the claim. When 
satisfied of its validity, the claim is . 


volved 


been for- 


in drawing up a memorial 
should it be discovered that for some 
reason or other your claim could not 
be pressed by this Government. 


The above information is from 
an official publication of the De- 
partment of State. 


forwarded to the American diplomatic 


representative in the country where 
the claim is alleged to have arisen. 
There the American diplomat takes 
up the matter with the foreign office 
to seek a settlement. 


Engineering 
Problems of 


ing have been made only for research 
looking toward improvement of the 
welfare of irrigation farmers. 


At present there are 19,547,544 acres 
in irrigated farms valued, according to 
the last census, at $4,886,892,784. 
amount invested in irrigation enter- 
prises for providing the water necessary 
to irrigate these lands is $1,037,755,790. . + 
In many parts of the West the pros- 
perity and even the existence of the 
cities and towns, as well as the rural 
communities, depends upon the main- 
tenance of irrigation-agriculture. 


Engneers of the Bureau have 
studied the amounts of water required 
for irrigating various crops in different 
geographical areas to determine the 
optimum amount which would result 
in the maximum return to the owner 
when quality and size of crop were 
balanced against cost of water. 


The 


In technical bulletins Nos, 36, 185, 
209, 379, and in Department Bulletin 
1340, all issued by the Department of 
Agriculture, they have compiled data 
on irrigation requirements in arid and 


to the State director of extension lo- 
cated at the State agricultural college. 
‘ 

Q.—How is the Comptroller Genera! 
chosen? How long in his term? 

A.—The Comptroller General is ap- 
pointed by the President for a term otf 
15 vears and cannot succeed himself. 
He can be removed from office only by 
Congress and this only on proof of cer- 
tain misdoings. The term of the pres- 
ent Comptroller General. J. R. McCarl. 
expires in 1936. 

+ + 

Q@.—How much is the processing tax 
on hogs? 

A.—The rate of the processing tax 
on hogs was adjusted by the Secretary 
of Agriculture on Dec. 21 as follows: As 
of Jan. 1, 1934, the tax on the first 
domestic processing is one dollar per 
hundredweight; as of Feb. 1, the rate 
shall be $1.50 per hundredweight and 
as of Mar. 1, 1934, $2.25 per hundred- 
weight. 

+ + 

Q.—Are silver coins in circulation in 
all the countries of the world? 

A.—There are no silver coins in ac- 
tive circulation in several countries, ac- 
cording to the Department of Com- 
merce. Among these are Albania, 
Argentina, Belgian Congo, Belgium. 
Dehmark, Finland and Paraguay. For a 
number of years prior to the latter 
part of March, 1933. no silver had cir- 
culated in France, and practically none 
in any French colony except French 
Indo-China and Pondichery. 

+ 


Q.—What is the total war debt owing 
to the United States? 

A.—The total indebtedness of foreign 
governments to the United States on 
Dec. 31, 1932, was $11.786,484,000. 


+ + 

Q.—When will the 2-cent tax on bank 
checks expire? 

A.—The Act of June 21, 1932, pro- 
vided that this tax should go into ef- 
fect July 1, 1932, for a period of two 
years to July 1, 1934; under the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act the term 
of the tax was extended to July 1, 1935. 
‘This corrects an error in the answer 
to this question appearing in the issue 
of Jan. 8. 1934.) 

+ + 

Q.—What is a party caucus? 

A—A caucus is a conference ot 
members of a given party to determine 
what its policies shall be with respect 
to either a general program or on 
specific legislation according to the call 
issued by the party leaders. 


Q.—Give a brief digest of the law for 
the creation, purpose, and organization 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration. 

A.—The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration was created by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation Act, ap- 
proved Jan. 22, 1932, and entitled “An 
act to provide emergency financing fa- 
cilities for financial institutions, to aid 
in financing agriculture, commerce, and 
industry, and for other purposes.” The 
scope of the loan operations was en- 
larged by subsequent acts of Congress, 
The corporation was organized on Feb, 
2, 1932. The management of the core 
poration is vested in a board of direc- 
tors consisting of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who is a member ex officio, 
and six other directors, appointed by 
the President of the United States by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 

Q.—-Is it true that money orders are 

not issued for more than $100? 


> A.—Yes. The maximum money ore 
semi-arid lands of the Missouri and 
Land Bank Commis- + + bes made Arkansas river basins, lands of the sub- der to 
Th numer number that can ssue 
pag nr Should this foreign government re- studies of the use of water in irriga- Southwest, of the Columbia River aati 


—_- with pressing debts have 


taxes, their prior mortgage creditors 


fuse to recognize the claim, or fail to 
make satisfactory redress, there is one 


little other recourse. 


Irrigation 


States Bureau of Agri- 


tion, of its conservation, and of devices 
for its accurate measurement in flow- 


This phrase means the quantity of 


basin, of the Pacific slope basin, and 
of the arable lands of the Great Basin, 


These bulletins not only give data on 


A—From the Subsistence Homesteads 
Division, Interior Department, Wash- 


Court. 


to the same remitter. 


By respectively. ington, D. C 
applied by the hundreds of thou- other course of action open, The fore = R BOYD ing channels. ss i 

sands for mortgage loans. The money eign government may agree to arbi- ceyw> GEORGE R. BOY 4 What is meant by “duty of water?” 2 A Q.—Name the judges of the Supreme Way fo Ad £ 

borrowed is being used to pay their trate the case. Failing this, there is Assistant Chief, Unite f] u Ss 


and others who have lent them money, 
such as the implement company, the 
country merchant, or the local bank. 


This money is now being paid out 
at a rapid rate. The total of loans 
made since passage of the Emergency 
Farm Mortgage Act in May to the 
present is approximately $270,000,000. 

Such a large volume of business was 
made possible by the creation of a 
large organization to handle thousands 
of applications received each day. The 
energies of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration at first were devoted to build- 
ing up an organization adequate to 
handle so much work. 

Now the appraisal force is well over 
5,000 and we are closing $5,000,000 of 
loans per day. On one recent day over 
$8,250,000 of loans were closed. The 
personnel has now been selected and 
trained. The machine is running in 
full gear. 

These loans mean much in human 
and economic values. Thousands of 
these farmers who are receiving loans 
are enabled to repay creditors press- 
ing for payment and threatening fore- 
closure. Many farmers are _ being 
saved from dispossession or reduction 
to the status of tenants. 

The loans obtained under the Farm 
Credit Administration are repayable in 
small, regular annual or semiannual 
installments. The farmer as a result 
can see ahead an opportunity to work 
out of his debts, 

Money paid out in loans and paid to 
creditors has stimulated the business 
of hundreds of communities. Long 
Overdue accounts with country mer- 
chants have been repaid and the mer- 
chants have been able to restock their 
shelves. 


Although to file a claim against a 
foreign government with the State De- | 
partment, a memorial must be pre- 
pared in this manner, the best pro- 
cedure to follow to press a claim 
against a foreign government, is to 
write first to the State Department 
giving the facts of the case and ask- 
ing for advice as to procedure. 
eliminates the time and trouble in- 


tion? 


This 


RE current Government appropria- 
tions for irrigation work used for 
increasing the area of land in cultiva- 


In general, recent appropriations for - 
irrigation are used for the betterment 
of the condition of lands already under 
cultivation. Those made to the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Agricultural Engineer- 


cultural Engineering, 
conditions. 


available 


supply. 


irrigation water required by different 
crops under different climate and soil 
Early practices in irriga- 
tion permitted extravagant use of all 
water to the detriment of 
both soil and crop, With the rapid in- 
crease of population, demand for water 
has increased continually, 
turn has greatly increased its cost and 
now demand is often greater than 


amounts of water required for various 
crops but furnish information concern- 
ing seasonal requiremenfs, and the 
proper time of application of water 
The information is also fundamental in 


canals and structures. 


For more accurate measurement of 
flowing water in irrigation canals, the 
Bureau’s engineers developed the Par- 
shall flume. 


which in 


the economical design of irrigation 


A.—Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes and Associate Justices Willis 
Van Devanter, James Clark McReyn- 
olds, Louis Dembitz Brandeis, George 
Sutherland, Pierce Butler, Harlan F. 
Stone, Owen J. Roberts. Benjamin Car- 
dozo. 

+ + 

Q.—How do the processing taxes im- 
posed by the Federal Government dif- 
fer from other internal revenue taxes? 


+ 


WHO'S WHO IN THE GOVERNMENT 


+ 


Bureau Chiefs in Navy Department 


Property Tax 
Assessment 


By 

William P. Richards, 
Assessor and Chairman of 
the Board of Equalization 
and LReview, District Lof 

Columbia 
How MAY a property owner present 
a claim to his city government for 
a readjustment of his tax assessment ? 

No complicated legal steps are necese- 
Sary to advance sucn a claim. While 
the procedure here described is that for 
Washington, D. C.., it is similar in gene 
eral to that followed in a large propore 
tion of American cities. 

The first step in Obtaining a revalu- 

ation of a property is to secure the 
form used in fillag a complaint. The 
form should be filled out and submitted 
to the municipal aulsorities designated 
to review such cases. If the data is 
sufficiently comprehensive it may not 
be necessary for the complainant to 
appear before the reviewing authority. 
If the questionnaire is not answered at 
sufficient length it may be necessary 
for him to appeax in person. 
_ Where can the prcperty owner wish- 
ing to present a claim for an adjuste 
ment of his assessme>! get help in pre- 
Paring the evidence fcr his case? 

The proper local authority, upon ree 
quest will furnish comparative data 
which will enable a property owner to 
judge the assessment value of his hold- 
ings. He may also 'nspect tax assess- 
ments for property near his own. 

Charts and maps owned by the city 


government are avvilable for use of 
Taxes have been paid, enabling citizens preparing tax adjustment 
schools to open or to extend their claims. A rough d‘ewing showing the 
terms which were unduly shortened by 


lack of money, and enabling hard- 
pressed communities to care for dis- 
tress and emergency relief cases, 
Banks have been reopened as debts 
have been paid, or where they were 
not closed they were placed in a po- 
sition to render more service to their 
communities. 

Our job is to help farmers get out 
of debt, not to lend them more money. 
Over 90 per cent of the money we lend 
is used to refinance existing debts, and 
therein we are rendering a much- 
needed service. 

Mortgages on the verge of foreclosure 
are refunded at lower rates of interest 
and on much more practical terms of 
repayment. Pressing bills, and taxes 
bearing high rates of interest are paid. 

It is surprising to see the number of 
refunded debts which have rates of 


—Underwood & Underwood 


REAR ADMIRAL A. W. JOHNSON 


EAR ADMIRAL ALFRED W. JOHNSON, 

commanding the aircraft of the Navy's 
Base Force, directed the plans for the recent 
record-breaking flight of Navy planes from the 
continental Pacific coast to Hawaii. The Base 
Force is the supply squadron for the American 
fleet, of which Admiral David Foote Sellers is 
the commander in chief. 

Born in Philadelphia in 1876, appointed to 
the Naval Academy in 1895, Admiral Johnson 
was a midshipman on the battleship “‘Massa- 
chusetts,” North Atlantic Squadron, in the 
Spanish War and on the battleship “New York” 


—Underwood & Underwood 
REAR ADMIRAL E, J. KING 
EAR ADMIRAL ERNEST J. KING, who had 


charge of raising the Submarine S-51l, 
which sank off Provincetown, Mass., in Septem- 
ber, 1925, is one of President Roosevelt's new 
group of bureau chiefs in the Navy Depart- 
ment. He is head of the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
with a record of achievement as a sailor and 
as a fiver. 

Born at Lorain, Ohio, Nov. 23, 1878, and ap- 
pointed to the Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
Md., in 1897, Admiral King holds a citation for 
distinguished service during the World War 
and the Navy Cross for services as Assistant to 


Navy Dept. Photo 


—Underwood & Underwood 


REAR ADMIRAL JOSEPH K. TAUSSIG 


EAR ADMIRAL JOSEPH K. TAUSSIG, 
Assistant to the Chief of Naval Operations, 
is one of a group of rear admirals who will 
pick new commanders for the Navy next month. 
He and his immediate superior officer, Rear 
Admiral William H. Standley—who as Chief of 


Naval Operations holds the highest post in the. 


Navy—are in constant consultation with Secre-- 


tary of the Navy Swanson regarding present 
naval policies. 

Son of a former Rear Admiral, Admiral Taus- 
sig was born at Dresden, Germany, in August, 
1877, and trained at the Naval Academy. His 


REAR ADMIRAL HAYNE ELLIS 


EAR ADMIRAL HAYNE ELLIS, Director of 

Naval Intelligence, has just been named by 
President Roosevelt as a Rear Admiral. follow- 
ing selection by the Navy for that promotion. 
He and eight other rear admirals meet Feb. 1 
to select 44 lieutenant commanders for the 
grade of commander. 

Admiral Ellis has a record of service in the 
Orient and in Europe and of high commands 
in recent years. His responsibility is to keep 
in close touch with everything the Navy does 
and to get all the information possible and 


location of prope:ty for which a claim 
1S submitted is sometimes required.™ 
What factors shou:d be considered in 
Judging the value of « property for tax 
assessments? 

Appraisal at fair market value should 
take into consideraticr the most ad- 
vantageous uses .o which the property 
can be put by p.ivaie persons or cor- 
porations. Markei .alue may be de- 
fined as what the p.cperty would sell 
for in cash or on te:ms equivalent to 
casn when offered .or sale by one who 
desires but is noi obliged te sell to one 
who desires but ‘s not obliged to buy. 

A search of record: of recent sales 
will aid in arriving a: a proper valua- 
tion. But neither tne high values of 
boom times or the lows of periods of 
economic stress should be used as the 
basis for the assessment. 


Similarly, 
make it available to the Government. Al] the speculative val shculd t be 
in Philippine waters in the Philippine insurrec- home is Norfolk, Va. ‘ abr hi 
interest of 36 per cent and 42 per cent tion of 1809 ane. Cintas During the war with Spain. the Admiral naval attaches abroad are under him. His of sidered in apprais'ng a property. 
made under the so-called “small loan 


laws” of many States. There is a vast 
difference between the 4'» per cent or 
5 per cent rates which are charged on 
Jand bank or commissioner loans. 

The FCA is cooperating in every way 
with the AAA in every move designed 
to restore farm prices to normal lev- 
els. Our particular job, however, is to 
refund pressing debts—to hold the 
line, so to speak, while the other agen- 
cies of the Administration carry into 
effect the program designed to put men 
to work and to restore farm prices. 

The tens of thousands of foreclo- 
Sures which have been stopped, and 
the hundreds of millions of debt which 
have been refunded indicate that the 
job is being done, 


Admiral Johnson commanded the aircraft 
squadrons of the Scouting Fleet which made 
the first flight from the United States across 
the Caribbean Sea to Panama in 1921. He had 
charge of the bombing evercises with former 
German warships off the Virginia Capes. ~ 

For three years the Admiral Was Assistant 
Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics. After 
commanding the cruiser “Richmond,” on the 
China station, in 1926-7, he returned to Wash- 
ington as Director of Naval Intelligence. 

The Admiral served as president of the Na- 
tional Board of Elections in Nicaragua in 1930, 
to which he was appointed by President Hoover, 
with the rank of Minister to Nicaragua, whose 
president awarded him a medal of merit. The 
Admiral later commanded the “Colorado.” 

For World War service, commanding the de- 
Stroyer “Conyngham,” patrolling the submarine 


After serving as head of the post-graduate 
department of the Naval Academy, the present 
admiral, then a captain, was ordered in 1921 
to command the supply ship “Bridge.” Two 
vears later there was a promotion to command 
the submarine tender “Chewink.” His orders 
put him in complete charge of the submarine 
base at New London, Conn. 

Admiral King won a Distinguished Service 
Medal and gold star for “untiring energy, ef- 
ficient administration and judicious decisions” 
in the salvaging of the S-51, “a most difficult 
task under extremel) adverse conditions,” the 
Navy Department says. 

Qualifying as a naval aviator, in 1927, he was 
assigned successively to command the Scouting 
Fleet's aircraft squadrons, the naval air sta- 
tion at Hampton Roads, Va., and the aircraft 
carrier Lexington. His assignments also in- 


was on the flagship “New York.’ Later, he 
was on duty in China during the Boxer rebel- 
lion. For conspicuous conduct in battle June 
20-21, 1900, near Tientsin, China, he was ad- 
vanced four numbers in grade. 


Admiral 'Taussig commanded the Eighth Divi- 
sion, Destroyer Force, which in May, 1917, ar- 
rived at Queenstcwn, Eng., immediately coop- 
erating with the British in protecting troops 
and supplies of the American Expeditionary 
Forces for the World War. For World War 
services Admiral Taussig was awarded the 
United States Distinguished Service Medal and 
honors from the British and Chilean govern- 
ments. The Navy citation commended the 
Admiral for “exceptionally meritorious service” 
in patrolling waters infested with enemy sub- 
marines and mines, for offensive and defensive 
action, and for “successful attack on an enemy 


fice is a medium of communication beiween the 


foreign naval attaches in this country and this © 


Government. 

Born at Macon, Ga.. Aug, 26, 1877, this officer. 
a Naval Academy graduate. was first attached 
to the “Brooklyn” in 1900. During the Boxer 
rebellion he served in China and also served in 
the Philippines during the insurrection there. 

After a round of duty in the Bureau of Navi- 
gation at Washington during the World War, 
he commanded the cruiser “Salem” and the 
Destroyer Squadron No. 10 of the Pacific Fleet. 

For the Washington Conference on Limita- 
tions of Armaments, 1921-22, Captain Ellis was 
Aide and Liaison Officer for the Navy. Later, 
Secretary of the Navy Edwin Denby appointed 
him his aide, which assignment continued for 
two years. 

The Admiral has been a member of the Na- 


Is it best to emplov a lawyer to pre- 
sent a claim before the reviewing au- 
thority? 

While a large prcperty holder may 
hire a lawyer to represent him, the ma- 
chinery for adjusiment of claims is so 
arranged that the individual unable to 
afford the expense ct a lawyer may 
easily submit his case 

In small towns or rural districts 
where there is no permanent reviewing 
authority. to whom should taxpayers 
apply for reductions :n assessments? 

The general procedure in such places 
Varies considerably. However, the 
Same principles of adjustment are fol- 
lowed as in the large: cities. 

County commissioners or other 
county officials sit as a board of review 


. ; ; submarine July 29, 1917.". He commanded the val Examining Board, commander of the of tax cases in most counties. Appeals 

Ertracts from radio address, Jan. zone, and escorting -troops and supplies, Ad- cluded strategic instruction at the Navy War battleship “Maryland” and other vessels, was “Rochester.” flagship of the Special Service from property assessments in a 
17, in land grant college broadcast miral Johnson was awarded honors at home and College at Newport, R. I., and service as assist- 
program, 


abroad, 


ant chief of the bureau of which he is now chief. 


chief of staff. in the Naval War College and 
chief of staff of the United States Fleet. 


Squadron in 1924. and commander of the battle- 
ship “Arkansas” in 1928. 


towns are generally made directly to 
the local officials. 
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Cloudy Outlook 


For Workers on 


CWA Projects 


Congress May Order Pro- 


gram Carried on; Ad- 


Which has been piling 
munistrator Prepared to Houses since the session opened. 


Stop After Feb. 15 


Unless Congress gets busy and decides 
Otherwise, the Civil Works Administra- 
tion, with its 4,000,000 employes, will grad- 
ually disband, commencing Feb. 15. 
Each two weeks after that 1.000.000 men 
are to be taken from the rolls. 

But some Senators have different ideas. 
Not only do they want to keep the 4,- 
000,000 at work until May 1, but they 
would provide a billion dollar fund to 
provide employment during the Summer 
months. They report growing congress- 
ional support for their ideas. 


After a conference with President 
Roosevelt they reported him interested. 
But it is known that the President re- 


LIMIT 


AS, 
+ WEEK IN THE SENATE + 


Congress gradually is moving legislation 
up in the 


President Roosevelt submitted to both 


Houses the past week a message, propos- 


ing that all monetary gold in the countiv 
be placed in Government ownership as a 
bullion base for currency. Read in both 
Houses, it was referred to committees. In 
the House, the Committee on Coinage 
Weights, and Measures heard testimony 
Git the subject, while in the Senate the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
held hearings, after receiving an opinion 
from the Attorney General that the pro- 
posed legislation is constitutional. 

The House committee favorably reported 
the administration bill in the House, with 
a view to consfderation beginning Jan. 20. 
The Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency planned consideration in the 


Senate Jan. 22. 


gards CWA as a possible source of con" 
flict for his plan to start tapering off fed- | 
eral expenditures when indusiry becomes 


more active. 
Funds Nearly Exhausted 


Right now, CWA is up against a severe 
money problem. Its appropriations are 
about exhausted, with the drain on its 


funds heavier than had been expected... 


Quick action is to be asked of Congress 
on a_ $1,166,000,000 appropriation bill, 
which includes an apportionment of about 
$350,000,000 for the Civilian workers. 

In addition, working time in the South 


has been cut in half and in the North is’ 


being cut from 30 hours to 24 hours. Part) 


of this cut in working time may later be 
restored, with restoration based on the 
locality affected. 

The cuts now made in working time and 
in pay schedules are counted on to quiet 
criticism of CWA by private employers. 
General Hugh Johnson, Administrator of 
the NRA and one of the most outspoken 
critics of the old scale, said in that past 
week that the changes had met the objec- 
tions raised. 

Wages on Southern Farm 


. Just what the atiraction of the old 


minimum scale of 40 cents an hour for | 


unskilled labor, with a 30 hour week, had 
for the Southern farm worker is shown by 
a report of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ‘This disclosed that in some 
Southern States farm laborers were paid 
an average of 75 cents a day. On Civil 
Works projects a man working five days 
six hours a day could make twice as much 
as a farm laborer working 7 days a week 
without a limit on hours. 

By cutting working time in half in the 
South and adjusting it e.sewhere, earnings 


ithe Interior 


Both Houses passed the administration | 
measure (S. 2125) extending the Recon-. 
struction Finance Corporation until Feb.— 


1, 1935, unless sooner terminatea by the 
President, and expanding the amount of 
obligations it is authorized to have out- 
Standing at any time by $850.000,000. 

In both Houses, there was discussion 
of authorization for the Corporation to 
Joan directly to industries. The bill was 
sent to the White House for the Presi- 
Gent's signature. 

Another bill passed by both Houses was 
the District of Columbia liquor control 
bill. It went to the President for ap- 
proval. 

The St. Lawrence deeper waterway 
treaty with Great Britain and Canad 
Was debated during the past week and a 
humber of reservations proposed without 
action. 

Senator Connally ‘(Dem.). of Texas, for 
the special committee which Investigated 
Senatorial campaign activities in Louisi- 
ana, submitted, without further action, a 
report criticizing “dummy candidates” and 
cther political practices in that State. 

Senator Borah ‘Rep.). of Idaho. ad- 
dressed the Senate in behalf of repealing 
that portion of the Recovery Act which 
Suspends the anti-trust laws. ‘Detailed 
discussion on page 3.) 


+ WEEK IN THE HOUSE 
The House during the past week passed 
Department appropriation 


bill (H. R. 6951) and sent it to the Senate, 


are brought in line with local wage scales. | 


This is expected to lower the inducement 
for employes to leave regular jobs to take 
advantage of the CWA pay. 


by the House and is pending in the Sen-| 
It would amend the Emergency Farin | 


President Roosevelt ‘s preparing now to 


ask Congress for $1.166.000,000 to finance 


emergency projects between now and July 
1. Of this amount $350,000,000 was origi-| 
nally alloted to Civil Works. By cutting. 


hours and trimming pay, this allotment) 


may be extended a longe’ time. Also about 


500,000 additional job seekers may be given | 


temporary employmen.. 


Government Events 
In Various States 
[Continued from Page 7.] 


000 for printing and clerical help to ad- 
minister the gratuities. 


Public Utility Items 

Nes CAROLINA'S corporation com- 

mission ceased to exist Jan. 1 and was 
succeeded by a single utilities commisioner 
in the person of Stanley Winborne, who 
had been a member of the former body. 
North Carolina thus becomes the third 
State with a one-man regulatory con- 
mission, the others being Oregon and 
Idaho. 

Mr. Winborne’s first official action was 
to issue an order prohibiting utilities trom 
paving unearned dividends and fixing 
maximum depreciation rates that may be 
set aside by a utility. The Commissioner 
announced that when any utility pays in 
excess of 7 per cent on its common stock 
it will be taken as prima facie evidence 
that its rates are too high. 

The Georgia Supreme Court has been 
asked to grant a rehearing on the de- 
cision affirming the action of Governor 
Talmadge in ousting all members of the 
Public Service Commission and replacing 
them with his own appointees. 

The new Georgia Commission won a vic- 
tory Jan. 2 when a three-judge Federal 
court. retused to enjoin an order reduc- 
ing rates of the Southern Bell Telephon? 
Co. The court held that a 6 per cent 
return on the company’s investment is 
not confiscatory. 

Joseph F. Autenrieth, for 12 years presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Board of Pubiic 
Utility Commissioners, has resigned. His 
te1m would have expired in 1939. 

The Virginia Electric & Power Co., after 
conferences with the State Corporation 
Commission, has agreed to reduce its elec- 
tric rates by an aggregate of $366.300 a 
vear, effective Jan. 15. 


Jobs for Mexicans 
Their Nation’s Aim 


New Labor Code Would Shut 
Out Foreigners 


“Mexico for Mexicans” is the new 
policy laid down by the Mexican Govern- 
ment in its new Labor Code. Employ- 
ment in industry there is to be almost 
entirely native. according to a report re- 
ceived from Assistant Commercial Attache 
R. G. Glover, of Mexico City. The rail- 
rozd. mining and petroleum industries 
have been largely foreign owned. Thes. 
have brought with them their own tech- 
nical] help. 

Business concerns are now compelled to 
employ 90 per cent Mexican help, and in 
some cases the percentage is even higher. 
Any industry seeking to employ a for- 
€igner must make application to the De- 

artment of the Interior, and show that 
no native worker is available for the po- 
sition. 

The report points out that the Mexican 
Gcvernment feels that the need for fov- 
eign technical experts no longer exists 
Irn case a foreign-expert is admited, he 
must train a native-born assistant, and 
leave within a stipulated time. 


where this bill and the independent of- 
fices appropriation bill (H. R. 6663), 
which the House passed Jan. 12, are un- 
acted upon. This clears the way for the 
haval appropriation bill, whose consid- 
eration in the House is planned Jan. 22. 

The farm mortgage refinancing bill ‘H. 
R. 6670) advocated by President Rooseveit 
in a message to Congress, has been passed 


ate. 
Credit Act of 1933 by guaranteeing tne 
principal as well as the interest on the 


$2,000,000 of bonds authorized to be issued 


under that act. 

The bill sets up a corporation for issue 
of these bonds but the corporation would 
be in cooperation with the existing Farm 
Credit Administration. 

A resolution (H. J. Res. 228) making 
appropriations to pay mileage and sta- 


_lionery allowances to Senators and Rep- 


resentatives, notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of the Economy Act of 1933. was 
adopted by the House but has not yet hac 
Senate approval. 

Charles A. Plumley ‘Rep.). of North- 
field, Vt., was sworn in as a Representa- 
tive, succeeding Ernest W. Gibson, now a 
Senator. 

In general discussion, Representative 
Hooper ‘Rep.), of Battle Creek, Mich.. 
told the House that Congress ought “t9 
see, at as early a date as possible, that 
the expenditures of vast sums of monev 
by the Government to furnish employ- 
ment shall come to an end.” Representa- 
tive Sumners ‘Dem.). of Dallas. Tex., ex- 
pressed belief that the rea] reconstruction 
and rehabilitation work has yet to be done 
but agreed with both Mr. Hooper and with 
the national recovery program. 


--—— 


DEBATE IN CONGRESS 
yY"HEN the Banking Act of 1933 was 
enacted, it contained an ameni- 
ment sponsored by Senator Vandenberg 
‘Rep.'. of Michigan, creating the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. Deposits 
in member banks since Jan. 1 have been 
insured up to $2.500. After July 1. 1934, 
larger accounts also are to be included. but 
all exceeding $10,000 on a percentage basis. 
Speaking in the Senate Jan. 17, Senavor 
Vandenberg said that he had come to ihe 
conclusion that the six-months provision 
to limit the amount insured to $2,500 
should be extended or made permanent. 
The project is a huge success as it stands 
he told the Senate, with 97 per cent oi 
the depositors in mcomber banks already 
fully protected. More than $15.000.000,000 
is the sum involved, and over 13.000. banks 
are now members of the Corporation. 

He argued that those least able to lose 
were now protected, as it could be as- 
sumed that those with large savin:s 
ewned other possessions. Since the 
to the Corporation would be greatly in- 
creased if the larger amounts were als 
underwritten. Senator Vandenberg asked 
that the Senate give consideration to th> 
idea of extending the temporary prov:- 
sions, Or making them permanent. As che 
icW now reads, after July 1, the Corpora- 
tion will insure the deposits of all 


tc 
ac 


-member banks 100 per cent up to $10,000 


The sum whereby anv deposit exceeds 
$10,000 but does not exceed $50.000 wii! 


be insured 75 per cent. The sum over 
$50.000 will be insured 50 per cent. 
Excerpts from the discussion of the 


subject in the Senate Jan. 17. follow: 

Mr. VANDENBERG (‘ke p.). of Michigan. 
—Mr. President, I nave just been fur- 
nished with some amazing figures. They 
have been courteously furnished me by the 
managers of the Federai Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation at mv icquest. I believe 
this is the first official aisclosure of the 
complete prospectus which has been de- 
veloped in regard to bank-deposit insur- 
ance. It seems to me that the figures 
which I-am now permiticd to present to 
the Senate ought to bring cheer to the 
country, just as they certainly represent 
a thing which must have brought confi- 
cence and peace of mic to millions and 
millions of bank depositors throughout the 
country. Since confidence is the country's 
primary need, this contemplation is utterly 
important. 

Mr. President, it is now officially dis- 
closed that the grand total of bank de- 
posits insured in the Nation under the 
terms of the so-Caiico “Vandenberg 
amendment” to the second Glass-'steagall 
bill is 53.396.662. That is the number of 
insured bank depositors in the United 


, States this afternoon, the number of de- 


positors who enjoy dcposit insurance and 


,» have enjoyed it since New Year's as the 


result of the action of the Congress which 


I confess to a pride ir helping initiate. 
| These deposits amount to $15,210,113.000. 
‘Out of 16,751 banks in the United States, 


13.420 are insured. 
These tables have been prepared at my 


request by the managers of the Federal | 


Deposit Insurance Corporation in a very 
iiluminating fashion. They show the com- 
plete picture by States. 
ing my own State of Michigan as a type, 


they demonstrate that in Michigan, where | serve in this way, I am, 


every one knows the banking difficulties 


have been supremely acute, out of 347) mings, Chairman.” 


banks 335 are insured today, only five 


| 


applying for insurance having been found | 


ineligible. There are i,055.862 insured ac- 
counts. the insured accounts amount to 
$254,096.000. That is a iair relative pic- 
ture of the situation es it exists in each 
of the other States. 


| Praises New Directors | 


Mr. President, 
je my deep pioneering interest in the 
subject of bank deposit insurance and mv 
authorship of the formula which wen! 
into effect on New Year's. I continue lo 
believe that it is the greatest single con- 
iribution that can be made to the eco- 
nomic stabilization of the land. Having 
made the savings of America safe, I feel 
that we have builded the cornerstone 
in the edifice of recovery. 


iliar | 
the Senate is famiter| cooperation given to ywu by the Recon-| 


For example, us- | ments in the recovery program. 


“I should like to express my real ap- 
preciation of the untiring efforts and close 
cooperation shown by the other two direc- 
tors of the corporaticn—Mr. 

O’Connor, Comptroller of the Currency, 
and Mr. E. G. Bennett. 

“The immediate task you intrusted upon 
your directors has been accomplished. We 
now direct our efforts to the advance of 
a great work—protect deposits and per- | 
mit banks to function as useful instru- | 


“Very sincerely yours, Walter J. Cum-| 


“My dear Mr. Cummings: I congratu- 
late you and Mr. Bennet! and Mr. O'Con- |, 
nor because you have in these few months | 
accomplished with complete success a gi-' 


-gantic task which the pessimists said could | 


not possibly be done before Jan. 1. 


“That 97 per cent of the bank depositors 


of the Nation are insured will give re- 
/newed faith. 


“I am also happy to know of the fine. 


struction Finance Corpovation. 


Roosevelt.” 


“Very sincerely yours, Franklin D. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
want to point out chat within the brief 
span of less than two weeks the opera- 
tion of the Federal deposit-insurance 


fund has brought money out of hoarding; | 


that it has been more erective in bringing | 


I want to take this opportunity to com-. 


pliment without reservation the directors 


cl the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo-, 


lation named by President Roosevelt last 


Fall. I am referring to Mr. Cummings, 
to Mr. Bennett, and to Comptroller 
O'Connor. I want to state in this pres- 


ence that I have never seen a difficult 


task more ably or more sympatheticaliy | 
administered than this particular respon- | 


sibility has been administered by them. 
I want to add, Mr. President, that they 
could not have done the things they have 
aone except as they had complete coopera- 


tion from Chairman Jesse Jones and the, 
other officers of the Reconstruction Fi-. 


nance Corporation, because the deposit in- 


, surance formula has been used by the: 
Treasury Department as the fulcrum. with | 


_which it has pried the banks of the Nation 
into a safe and dependable status. 

Mr. WALSH (‘(Dem.), of Massachusetts. 
Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Michigan yield to the Sena- 
tor trom Massachusetts? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I am sure the Senator 
would like to add also that he regrets. 
as all of us do who know Mr. Cummings. 
the fact that he is shortly to retire from 
membership on this board. 


Makes Banks Eligible = 


Mr. VANDENBERG. I cordially agree 
with the observation of the able Senator 
from Massachusetts. I have never seen, 
I repeat, a difficult, perplexing task done 
, under adverse circumstances, under the 
_pressure of speed, to a better net result 
‘than in the case of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation law. 
ess of making the banks of the country 
eligible for this insurance there may have 
been times when the dictated requirements 
seemed harsh. There may have been sit- 
uations in which judgments disagreed. 
There may have been errors on the side 
of safety. There undoubtedly were occa- 


money out of hoarding than all the, 
threats and all the intimidations that | 
were undertaken from cther sources. It 
demonstrates that the Amercan people | 


did need encouragement tv believe in their | 


deposit insurance wiil be the major steel 
beam under the whole credit structure of 
this land. It will inevitably loosen credit ! 
through all these deceritralized banking 
agencies throughout the land. | 

Mr. FESS (‘Rep.) of Ohio). When we 
were discussing the subject of guarantees 
I think the Senator from Nebraska | Mr. 
Norris] made the observation that in 
order to guarantee these depoists the: 
Government itself would have to become 
the chief factor. That is the one very. 
distinct difference that I would make be- 
tween the guaranty and the insurance. I 
have always supported the insurance 
idea, having introduced, legislation for 
that purpose, but have always feared, 


‘guaranty unless the Government itself. 


i 


would become the banker. 


| Differs From Guaranty | | 


Mr. NORRIS (‘(Rep.) of Nebraska. Of 
course, the guaranty of deposits, as the 


| Several States have used it and had ex- 
/ perience with it, has been entirely un- 


| Satisfactory. 


In the proc- 


sional mistakes. But by and large, I re-. 


peat, that the task is ably done. 
a revolutionary thing 
banking. It was bitterly fought by the 
largest banking interests in the country 
I shall never forget the difficulties that 
had to be surmounted before the so-called 
“Vandenberg amendment” was enacted 
into law. Many of those same difficul- 
ties persisted in the subsequent admin- 
istration. Indeed. we still confront an 
incomplete experiment. But I am happy 
to bear witness that the adventure is 
launched under the most favorable pos- 
sible auspices. 

Mr. Cummings’ letter of Jan. 1, 1934. 
addressed to the President of the United 
States and describing the new year's in- 
ception of the insurance fund, shows that 
9” per cent of the deposits of the Nation 
are insured within the $2500 formula. 
This is a very important fact. It is a very 
Sienificant fact. I Ss out the proph- 
ecies whic Ade in reSpect to the de- 
posit-insurance formula at the time the 
measure was pending. I think it highly 
desirable for the sake of the record that 
the exchange of letters between Mr. Cum- 
mings. speaking for the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, and _ President 
Roosevelt upon New Year's Day when the 
new svstem was inaugurated, should be 
printed in the Record. and I ask tha‘ 
that be done at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFEICER. 
objection, it is so orden d. 

The letters are as fol:ows: 
“Tanuary 1, 1934. 

“Dear Mr. President: Pursuant to your 
request. I have the honor to submit to 
vou a brief report of the work of the 
Federal Deposit Insura‘ic’ Corporation. 

“We have insured 13.423 banks. The in- 
surance covers deposits up to $2,500 until 


It was 


Without 


in our Federal, 


July 1, 1934, when the permanent provi- 


sions of the aet become operative. 


97 Per Cent Insured 


“A careful survey shows that 97 per cent 
of the total number o/ Cepositors are in- 
sured in full. 

“We found 141 banks ineligible for in- 
surance. A number of them may be in- 
sured by makMmg corrections. In 
other words, approximaiely 1 per cent of 
the applying banks could not qualify. This 
remarkable record was Cue to the assist- 
ance given by the Recoiistruction Finance 
Corporation by the purcnase from banks 
of preferred stock and capita! notes, 

“I believe that the insuring of bank de- 
posits will not only be 0: incalculable value 
In restoring public conadence in the Na- 
tion's financial institutions now strength- 
cned. but that it will be of tremendous 
assistance in hastening the return of pros- 
perity. It will oanish *he fear of the de- 
positor as to the safety of his money and, 
from the banker's poi‘it or view. the elimi- 
nation of the possibilitv of sudden and 
heavy withdrawals wili make possible the 


expansion of credit for legitimate pur- 
poses. 
“The Federal Government sub- 


scribed $150,000,000 to ihe capital of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance: Corporation, 
whe Federal Reserve banks have subscribed 
$140.000,000. and in assessments the cor- 
poration has received over $37,000,000. 
making a total of $327.060,000 available for 
, the immediate use of tie corporation. 


Dal 


Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree to that. The 
difficulty comes in framing the law, I 
was very much in favor of something 
like we have now, and I think it has been 
demonstrated that it was an excellent. 
thing to do. If we had called it “guar- 
anty of deposits” instead of “insurance of. 
deposits” it would have been just the 
same in effect and could well have been 
named that, but it would have incurred 
the hostility of a great many very able 
men. So there is something in a name, 
after all. 

Mr. VANDENBERG, Mr. President, at 
any rate we are proceeding under the in- 
surance formula, and it is a highly ef-' 
ficient and successful formula. 

When I was diverted I was indicating 
the proof that this insurance already has 
largely won the battle against hoarding. 

It seems to me thai the so-called “tem- 
porary deposit-insurance fund”, meaning | 
the formula which insures deposits up to 
£2,500, is already jusufying itself beyond 
any possibility of successful controversy; 
and I shall be very mucn surprised if those 
banking interests of tne country which 
fought so bitterly against us when we were 
undertaking to inject this formula into the 
Glass-Steagall itaw will persist, in the 
face of the demonstrativl. which we now 
witness, in their contemplated effort to 
remove the deposit-insurance section from 
the Glass-Steagall bill. If they do per- 
Sist, they will fail because they should 
fail in any such antisocial purpose. But, | 
Mr. President, I think we should very) 
solemnly consider whether or not the best | 
welfare of the deposit-insurance idea it- 
self would not be advanced if the tem- 
porary formula—and when I say “the 
temporary formula” I reter to the $2,500 | 
formula—were to be mede the permanent 
formula, at least until such a time as we 
could have had a substantial experience 
With it. | 


$2,500 Formula Expires | 


The Senate is familiai with the fact that 
under the terms of the second Glass- 
Steagall bill the so-cailed “Vandenberg 
amendment”, which creates the $2,500 for- 
mula, expires by limitation upon July 1, 
and that at that time we proceed into 
the larger phase. undertaking to insure 
the deposits in the higkhe: brackets. 

Mr. BONE (‘(Dem.). of Washington. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. VANDENBERG. Just a second, and 

then I shall be happy to yield. 

I submit that since we know that the 
temporary formula protects 97 per cent 
of the depositors, we have substantially 
reached our objective through the tem-| 
porary formula, because it is in this 97 | 
per cent, this great mass of the people, | 
that the hysteria occurs which generates | 
runs. It is there thac th? social tragedies | 
occur when banks fail. So that we may, 
be well persuaded that we have met the 
mass challenge of the problem if we per-| 
sist with the $2,500 formula instead of 
proceeding into these higher’ brackets. 
where inevitably we increase the hazard 
which the fund must confront; and in 
return for increasing that hazard in a 
degree which may be qvestionable—I ad- 
mit it is a controversiai point—in return 
for increasing the hazaia to that great. 
degree, we obtain an increased insurance | 
for less than 3 per cent of the depositors 
in the country, and they in the main are 
the larger depositors who are amply able 
to look out for themse!ves and take care 
of themselves. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President. I desire to 
be certain that I understood the figures | 
the Senator employed in the table that he | 
introduced a moment ago. I believe they 
were to the effect that there were over 
53,000,000 deposits in the banks of the: 
country that come under this insurance. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. BONE. And that 97 per cent of alli 
of these deposits are under $2,500. 


| amounts 


Mr. VANDENBERG,. No; all of these 
deposits are $2,500 or under, and they 
represent 97 per cent of the total number 
of deposits in the country. 


Mr. BONE. That is what I mean; in) positors. Therefore, it is incumbent upon , 
other words, that the guaranty of insur- us to see that this deposit insurance fund for $10,000) Weald taake an ideal cnet te 


moment. 


DEPOSIT INSURANCE TO SMALL ACCOUNTS ONLY? 


Senator Vandenberg, Sponsor of Amendment Setting Up Savings Insurance, Finds It Succeeding---Asks Senate to Change Law to 
Exclude Accounts Over $2,500 From Protection---Events in Both Houses of the Congress Summarized 


|| for a year beginning April 1, 


Investment in Youth 


$300,000,000 will be necessary 
to keep the Civilian Conservation 
men in the forests another year. That 
_is the amount Robert C. Fechner, Direc- 
'tor,°on Jan. 16, told President Roosevelt 
would be needed to keep the project alive 
The Presi- 
dent already has committed himself as 
favoring extension of the corps. 


“Country Place, the dwelling which was 


Furthermore, the Senator and built in the Seventeenth Century, originally 


I both have a common interest in the) #$ 4n Indian Fort and used by Washington's 


preservation of this deposit insurance sys- 
' tem 


Scouts while encamped at Valley Forge. Prop- 
, erty consists of forty four (44) acres land and 


for the benefit of this mass of de- quite large stone buildings. Located 20 miles 
n from Philadelphia, 9 miles from Valley Forge - 


or make an ideal spot for 


ance covers 97 per cent of the total num- is constantly kept solvent so that there | Exclusive Roadhouse and Beer Garden. Apply 


ber of depositors. Is that correct? 


Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator is Ii must face a minimum of strain. 


correct. 


I call the Senator's attention to the ~~~ ~~ 


can be no jeopardy in connection with it 


owner, M. A. MATHIASEN, 
713 Penfield Avenue. Upper Darby, Penna.” 


Mr. BONE. Can the Senator advise us! fact that since less than 30 per cent or, 


by this 97 per cent of depositors? 


been made, except in a general way. 


total banking resources of the country | 


are involved in this 97 per cent of insured | 


deposits, 
Mr. BONE. Of course, I cannot attempt | 


May, I believe, and reported in the July! Senator any information on that? 
bulletin of the Federal Reserve System, | 


Mr. VANDENBERG. 


I have sent for 
in which they point out that 97 per cent those figures, because I think the obser- | 
of these accounts, being $2,500 or under, yation is correct, although I cannot justify | 


represented only about 23 per cent of the jt authentically at the moment. 


total bank deposits of the country. 


Mr. VANDENBERG.,. I think the Sen- 


letin. 


Rich Are Protected 


Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator is 
entirely correct. It is upon the basis of 
that discrepancy that I venture to sug- 
gest that the other 3 per cent of the de- 
positors do not require protection at our 
hands. I think they are amply able to 
protect themselves. 


Mr. BONE. I quite share the Senator's 
viewpoint about that; but I am merely 
trying to point out the poverty of these 
bank accounts, in that 97 per cent of 53,- 
000,000 bank deposits represent only 23 
per cent of the total bank deposits that 
come under this act. I am further ad- 
vised—and perhaps the Senator will en- 
lighten me if I am wrong—that when 
this guaranty of insurance is stepped up 
to $10,000, that will cover nearly 100 per 
cent of all the accounts—ninety-nine and 
some fraction per cent of the total ac- 
counts of the country. The remaining 
accounts amount to about one tenth of 
1 per cent, or approximately one one- 


thousandth of all the bank accounts in 


the country are over $10,000. Can the 
Senator advise me about that? 
Mr. VANDENBERG. No; I have not 
those figures. 
Mr. REYNOLDS (Dem.) of North Caro- 
lina. Do I understand that the Senator 
is of the opinion that under this deposit- 


guaranty law which we enacted, which the 


Senator has spoken about here today, 
these accounts should not be guaranteed 


beyond the figure of $2,500? 


Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator 
knows that there is the present law, which 
Started on New Year's Davy. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Yes; and, as I un- 
aerstand, the Senator is of the opinion 
that it should not be stepped up. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator from 
Michigan is expressing the view that since 
we are having such a Satisfying experi- 
ence with the $2,500 limitation, we might 
better proceed longer than six months 
under the $2.500 limitation. and gain 4 
broader experience of the whole subject 
before we undertake, if ever, to go into 
these higher brackets and insure these 
stupendous deposits which are in the 
hands of men who ought to be able to 
look out for themselves. They usually do. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I might say. for the 
information of the Senator from Michi- 
gan, that I am rather in sympathy witn 
his suggestion, for the very reason that 
it would be a greater hardship on the 


‘people of this country who have on de- 


posit sums not reaching the maximum 
guarantee of $2,500 to lose that $2,500 
than it would for the man who has 
in excess Of $2,500. because I 


property other than the savings repre- 


sented by deposits. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. I think the Sen- 
ator is entirely correct. 
Mr. REYNOLDS. There is one otier 


attention of the Senator. 
Mr. VANDENBERG. Permit me just a 


... perhaps vou, like other busi- 
ness men, are more or less puz- 
zied and bewildered by the many 
complex new laws, which affect 
every phase of your operations. 


You Are 


a Business Man 


The quickest, easiest and most 
economical way for you to keep 
pace with all the new develop- 
ments in law is-bv reading THE 
UNIERD STATES LA W 
WkEK—a complete, understand- 
able, non-technical service, 


Fach Week This Service 
Brings You: 


1. Significant decisions of ail 


ourts; 

2. Complete texts of all opinions 
of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. (Fastest serv- 
ice available) ; 

3. All new developments in the 
administration of the new 
“recovery laws.” 


SAMPLE COPY FREE 
WRITE TODAY Address: 


THE UNITED STATES 
LAW WEEK 


Mr. REYNOLDS. I thank the Senator. | 
Mr. VANDENBERG. This concludes this | 
ator is corect in quoting the Reserve bul-| initial report upon the new Federal de- | 
I have faith that it will 

Mr. BONE, What I desired to add is | continue spectacularly to justify itself. I 
that that is rather a startling comment-| hepe it may be safeguarded against any | 
ary on the amount of money that 97 per possibility either of failure or of repeai. | 
banks. It demonstrates tnat when we can! cent of the bank depositors of the coun-| We have belatedly given the | 
restore a normalcy in our affairs bank- | try have been able to get into the banks. | of the Nation the protection they deserve. 
‘ Let us nourish the undertaking and pre- | 


posit system. 


serve its benediction. 


how much of the total money on deposit | the banking resources are involved in this | 
“Thanking you for tne opportunity to’ in these 53,000,000 acounts is represented | protection of 97 per cent of the depositors, | 
we have purchased a maximum protection | 
Mr. VANDENBERG. I cannot answer With @ minimum risk to the integrity 
‘the question with the authenticity that I amd the solvency of the fund, and al! 

have given the previous figures, because those who are interested in the preserva- 

that particular computation has not yet ‘ion and the perpetuity of this fund want | 
1 to keep the hazard as low as possible, so. 
should say to the Senator that it is the that the system itself always will be seli- | 
opinion that not over 30 per cent of the Contained and self-supporting. 


| 

| 

Postal Savings Off | | 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I have been informed | 
to enlighten the Senator on the figures he that since the guaranty bank deposit law | 
has employed; but there were some figures went into effect we have not experienced 
employed by the Federal Reserve System | the depositing of money in the postal de- | 
in a study of bank deposits made last! positories as heretofore we did. Has the: 


How much is 
peace of mind 
worth? 


Asx theman 
who has secured the fu- 
ture of himself and his 
family with life insurance. 


He will tell you that it’s 
worth more than it costs 
to know his family is safe, 
no matter what happens. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


or Boston, Massaceuserrs 


US.N. 34 


its old home. 


Unparalleled facilities for the rapid and 
economical handling of merchandise im 
vast volume along with strategical location 
led to the selection of this building by 
discerning executives. 


The FE. W. Woolworth Co. 


is now taking possession of almost four 
acres of space—165,000 square feet 
an area greater on a single floor than i#t 
occupied in eight floors and basement at 


| COMMERCE BUILDING | 
Real Estate Department, 111 EIGHTH AVE, MANHATTAN oy 


BROWN. WHEELOCK HARRIS & CO, Genero! Renting Agents, 22 EAST STREEL 
BROKERS PROTECTED 


COMMERCE HALL 


which housed the Ford Exposition of Progress with an attendance of 
2,500,000 is available for commercial and industrial exhibitions. 


THORITY 


‘believe it is true that the persons who | 
i have on deposit in the banks amoun’s | 
in excess of $2,500 are the possessors o! | 


‘watter I am desirous of bringing to the 


For 
details 


2203 M St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


| 


ares 


ALSO SLEEPING CAR 
CHARGES REDUCED 331;% 


via the SANTA FE 
to or from 


lifornia- 


ARIZONA, TEXAS, COLO- 
RADO, NEW MEXICO and 


other 


western states 


@ These Santa Fe cuts are dras- 
tic. They run as high as 50%. 


They affect every class of accom- 


modation. They will pay for 
extra vacation or business days 
in the sunny west. 


Santa Fe rail travel at its best—safe, sure, cume 


fortable—now costs less than for a generation. 
G. C. DILLARD, Dist. Pass. Agent 
SANTA FE RY 


$02 Trust Bldg. 
1500 «*hestaut Bt. at 15th 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Phones: Rittenhouse 1464-1466 
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Exclusive Party 
Of Tea Testers 


March Maladies 


Measles, Mumps 


And Meningitis 
Symptons. of Epidemic in 
Making. Says Illinois 
Health Officer: Camps as 
Danger Spots 


Expert Tasters Called to Morn- 
ing Function to Determine 
Quality Standards 


A TEA PARTY—not afternoon tea bu. 
a morning function without socia! 


subject of diScussion as the substitute for 


Feb. 5, in the offices of the United Staic. 
Appraiser in New York City. 


By DR. FRANK J. JIRKA, 
Health Officer, State of Illinois 


the Federal Food and Drug Administra- 


aspects—at which tea will be the serious | 


idle persiflage and small talk. will be helc. | 


The tea examiner, C. F. Hutchinson, fur 


CHILD WELFARE 


The Peace F 


The Personal Side 


Requiem for Prohibition in National Capital—Battle of 


Of Washington 


orces—Tea for Two, and More 


INHERE’S been an expectant smile 
on the face of Washington this 
| week. Despite or because of chill 
winds from the Potomac the 
citizenry have gone about licking 


tion, will throw the party. Less than 4 
\ EASLES, meningitis and mumps. the! gozen guests—all men qualified to dis- their lips, muttering gently to 
4%L three bad Ms of March, are begin-' cuss tea—have been asked to attend tiis themselves and beaming. 


ning to manifest symptoms of an epi- most exclusive function. 
demic in the making. There Will be no women asked to th: 
party. A few stenographers. who will 
These three diseases . be present to take notes on what the ex- 
vored by the mobilization of men into perts say in passing upon the quality ot 


camps and all three are usually more the various kinds of tea to be served, mav 


ure always ta- 


World peace has been in the air— 


but it wasn’t that. The Blue 
Eagle has alternately screamed 


with glee at some victory and with 
anguish at some new loss of tail 
feathers—but it wasn’t that. 


prevalent in the late Winter and Spring a tea surreptitiously if eee 
son of the year, 

Te Eg Aca cong become the epi- The experts assembled for the tea part: 
demic foci from which these diseases may “ll decide on standards for tea by w nih 
spread unless great care is exercised in importers will classify tea in order to, 
respect to prevention and control. — undesirable grades off the America: 1 
How Camps Beed Disease narket. The experts represent the lead- | 


ins: trade groups which are in accord ior 
According to the medical history ot the maintaining the quality of tea. 
United ‘Srates Army during related. of ten leaves to a cup of 
a se hot water will be the recipe for the bev- | 
to mobilization than was In pe 


: erage that cheers but not inebriates as | 
some camps as many as 16 per cent of served to the experts at this annual test- | 
the soldiers came down with measles. ing party. 

Epidemic meningitis likewise increased Auta 
above the usual rate among men in the 
cantonments. affecting in some camps 
as many as 6 per 1.000 troops. The more 
serious character of this disease made it 
of greater importance than measles with 
respect to mortality. 

In the population at large, measles 
cause a higher mortality in 1917 and 
epidemic meningitis caused higher death 
rates in 1918 and 1919 than in any years 
before or since within the range of the 
two decades. This shows the influence 
on the civilian population of epidemic 
diseases that begin in camps where con- 
siderable numbers of men are concen- 
trated. 


Prison Farm Epidemic 
Of Spinal Meningitis 


| EATH of six convicts at the Tucker 
Prison Farm, in Arkansas, irom, 
spinal meningitis has resulted in the | 
United States Punlic Health Service sup- 
plying one of its physicians, Dr. K. F 
Miller, to aid in controlling the disease. 

Civil Works funds are being used to, 
build an isolation ward at the prison. The | 
latest report from Arkansas stated that 
iour additional cases have developed. 

A serum has been used in treating the 
disease, it is explained by the Service. and 
is expected to be of assistance in the pres- 
ent outbreak. 


Dislocation of Adjustments 
The concentration of yvoung men in 
camps favors the beginning of epidemics 
because it upsets the balance between_ 
bacterial life and the human population. 
In every community the bacterial life and 
the population tend to reach a level 


Jewish, Chinese and Italian 


The pleasant expression notice- 
able on the countenance of the 
community resulted from the fact 
that Repeal was at last nearing 
the town which gave it birth. 

No longer will the resident of the 
District have to scamper across 
the line to Virginia or Maryland in 
order to snatch the Tom and Jerry 
indicated by the present. brisk 
weather. Under the dome of the 
Capitol where a Noble Experiment 
leaped into being, the final rem- 
nant of the Volstead Act tottered 
toward the last roundup. 

Senator Reynolds (Dem.), of 
North Carolina, was prominent 
among those who helped sing the 
requiem of Prohibition here, where 
through a governmental kink only 
light wines and. beer have pre- 
vailed, even though Washington 
granted champagne and things to 
the rest of the land. Pacing to 
and fro among the desks of the Sen- 
ate floor, gray-haired, gray-suited 
Senator Reynolds deciared in ef- 
fect that the dry amendment was 
unpopular in Washington as else- 
where and read a bill calculated 
to make the District moist in a rea- 
sonable degree. 

Outside the crowded galleries a 


House on Wednesday by Mrs. 
Roosevelt, the National Conference 


Just the same, good works con- 
tinue. Mrs. Arthur E. Morgan, wife 


on the Cause and Cure of War had 
quite a little disagreement at its 
meeting rooms in the Washington 
Hotel. The Rt. Rev. John A. Ryan 
was for minding our own national 
business; Dr. Harry D. Gideonsc, 
,protessor of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, was for interna- 


of the head of the Tennessee Val- 
ley-Muscle Shoals $50,000,000 Gov- 
ernment project, was telling groups, 
last week, about her plans to help 
the Tennessee Valley women with 
modern methods of fruit preserv- 
ing and needlework. 


Mrs. Roosevelt, too, has been here 


tionalism; but Dr. Henry Chalmers. 
chief of the Foreign Tariff Divi- 
sion of the United States Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, spoke soothingly in favor 
of a possible middle course between 
the extreme of economic isolation 
and complete interdependence. 

A friendly battle, of course. 
When the smoke cleared away it 
remained clear that the dove of 
peace was the objective, no matter 
how varied the devices for snar- 
ing it. 


and there talking about art—which, 
it seems, is doing better since art- 
ists have been aided by the CWA; 
on international peace; and on 
using Government land in Wash- 
ington for a low-cost housing proj- 
ect and for the elimination of lo- 
cal slums and alleys, the latter an 
idea for which the first Mrs. Wood- 
row Wilson managed to get through 
Congress a bill that was forgotten 
when she died. 
x * 
‘OR did this town neglect the so- 
cial side. Gold may be com- 
mandeered, dollars inflated or de- 
flated, but there was still a sand- 
wich and a cup of tea to be had at 
four public receptions held on the 
same day by the wives of the Sec- 
retaries of War and of the Navy 
and of the Postmaster General and 
of the Attorney General. 


Glimpsed among the guests who 
moved from one of these functions 
to the next were Mrs. Charles Evans 
Hughes, a tall. slender, stately 
figure clad in black with Persian 
lamb trimming; Mrs. Benton Mc- 
Millan, of Tennessee, newly ap- 

. pointed Civil Service Commissioner. 
who wore black velet and was grati- 
fied by the reaction of Tennessee to 
her appointment; and Mrs. Howard 
Chandler Christy, wife of the artist, 


2 F 

"ITH Amelia Earhart as one otf 

the speakers, the National Com- 
mittee on Federal Legislation for 
Birth Control discussed ways and 
means at the Mayflower Hotel, 
and spoke in praise of Mrs. Mar- 
garet Sanger, who was present. 
Amelia Earhart, slim and alert as 
a transatlantic aviatrix ought to 
be, became interested in the sub- 
ject of birth control through so- 
cial service work done before she 
turned most of her attention to 
aviation. Dr. Mordecai Ezekiel, 
dark and keen, economic adviser 
to the Secretary of Agriculture and 
a member of the “brain trust.’ 
predicted that the population of 
the United States would become 
more stable in the next few de-. 
cades, with fewer births, longer 


Tas ste-tickling 
Ap ple Cider! 


More Palatable Beverage Being 
Developed in Promoting Use 
Of Orchard By-products 


N APPLE CIDER so palatable that u 
Will greatly increase the number oi 
cider drinkers is being developed by the 
Food Research Division of the United 
States Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. An 
apple svrup which will give a new tang 
| to breakfast waffles is also in process ct! 


, development. 


The man who has been making appie 
cider according to traditional methods can 
co much to improve his products, Bureau 
chemists are convinced. Importance is 


consumption of cider and other by-prod- 
ucts of the apple orchard may be expetted 
to‘increase the income of orchardists and 
greatly reduce waste production. 
Standards for eating apples are now sv 
high that much of the production oi an 
‘orchard is waste unless it can be used 
‘tor some by-product. Apple sauce. appie 
yack, apple jelly. and numerous other 
ple products need to be modernized in che 
‘cpinion of Bureau specialists, just 
, search in chemical processes is being used 
tc improve wines, whiskies, citrus bever- 
and beer. 
| Apple jack production furnished the 
| bootleg era With a potent beverage, 
even here chemical research is expected 
| to add to the quality of the liquor. Boot- 
ley apple jack became notorious for is 
,bad after effecis. In the new research 
lemphasis will not be centered on ant 
‘che product but will be divided amoay 
various by-products where chance ci 
improvement is iound. 
New uses may be tound even lor app 
skins, in various chemical processes which 
| Bureau chemists are nting with. 


Physical Examination 
Of Handlers of Foods 


HYSICAL EXAMINATION of handle:s 
of food is required in Glendale, Pasa- 
dena an” San Diego. according to the 
State Department of Public Health oi 
California. The local ordinance of Glen- 
dale, making suck examination manda- 
tory, has been in effect for three years. 


attached to the research because increase:. 


Gains and Losses 


BS « 


In Child Welfare; 
Outlook for 1934 


Juvenile Labor Restrictions; 
Effects of the Depression; 
What Happens to Youth 
As Test of Recovery Plan 


ee 

\ test of our recovery program.” 

With this observation, Grace Abboit, 
Chief of the United States Children’s Bu- 
reau. has listed the gains and losses of 
children in 1933 and the goals to be sougnt 
in 1934. 

“The vear 1933 brought important gains 
but all the old injustices hae 
10t been eradicated.” says Miss Abbot:. 
“The great gains have been in the child 
labor field.” 

Restrictions on Child Labor 

Thece guins are listed as follows: 

“Beginning with the textile code in July. 
the first to be signed under the NRA, a 
16-year minimum age ior employment of 
minors gained national approval, and that 
standard has been written into the more 
than 150 codes signed since then. Many 
ot the codes also fix 18 as the minimum 
age for employment in extra hazardous 
occupations. 

“The legislatures of two States—Wi: - 
consin and Utah—joined Ohio by incor- 
porating the 16-year minimum in their 
State laws. Not all occupations are ccv- 
ered by the NRA. and its operatior is 
limited by the statute creating it to a two- 
vear period. Therefore, State legislation 
is still very important, and the action of 
these two States is encouraging. 

State Ratification of Amendment 

“During 1933 14 States—IDlinois. Iowa, 
Muine. Michigan. Minnesota, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma. Oregon, Pennsylvania, Wash- 
ington and West Virginia—ratified ihe 
Fi deral Child Labor Amendment which 
only six States had ratified from 1924 to 
1933. The present crisis has evidently 
convinced many States that a national 
law regulating employment of children is 
needed.” 

There are other reasons for rejoicing, 
Miss Abbott finds. Chief among them, she 
places the fact that in spite of the de- 
pression the infant mortality rate has con- 


‘HAT happens to children will be a 


to children: 


tinued its downward trend. 


where both can live without great danger | 


Markets for Live Squabs 


of exterminating either. No two com-| 
munities have the same level, some tol- | 
erating a higher volume of bacteria than. 
others. 

When a considerable number of people 
vare brought together quickly from dil- 
ferent communities the bacteria find new 
soil, like people in a new country, and 
tend to multiply at a tremendously in- 
creased rate. In this process many peo- 
ple are overwhelmed and sickness results. 

Regardless of the influence of the CCC 
camps it is probable that both measles 
and meningitis. as well as mumps, will be 
more prevalent than usual during the 
next three or four months and epidemic Number of squabs at any time, although ai 
prevalence in March and April will be no! prices lower than retail. 
surprise. | ‘The price paid for dressed squabs varies 
This outlook is by no means alarming.!| with their size and quality, with the sea- 
Measles is hazardous chiefly to young son of the year, and with the market loca- 
children, those under five years old, and | 


‘tion. Some markets quote squabs at so’ 
they can be protected by alertness in pre-| much per pound and others at so much) 


EALING DIRECT with consumers, hos- | 
pitals, hotels, country clubs, and 
similar trade, usually offers the best outlet 
ior high-quality squabs, says the United 
States Bureau of Animal Husbandry. 
There is a specially good demand for 
squabs from the Jewish, Chinese, and Ital- 
ian trade in the larger cities, and this 
demand is usually for live squabs, whereas 
practically all other classes of trade re- 
quire dressed squabs. The majority of 
squabs are sold to wholesale dealers in the 
large cities, since this outlet will take anv 


venting exposure and by appropriate! per dozen, these prices varying according 
medical care thereafter. Meningitis is to the weight of the squabs. 
more difficult to deal with but can be 


Small and dark-skinned squabs bring 
lower prices, and extra-large, attractive 
squabs slightly higher prices than these 
quotations. 


controlled to a large degree by careful 
isolation of patients and by hygienic 
habits. 

Maintenance of strong resistive powers, 
which can be done bv attention to diet, 
sleep, recreation, ventilation, etc.. and the 
correction of minor physical defects, is of 
great importance in preventing menin- 
gitis. 


Buckwheat Cakes Popular 
Many Centuries Ago 


throng of interested persons, chiefly 
men, hung upon his words through 
the connivance of one of their 
number, who kept his foot in the 
vallery door so that the Senator's 
sonorous remarks could float out 
into the marble corridor. A nearby 
portrait of George Washington 
looked quizzically on. 

The provisions in the advocated 
bill requiring a dispenser of drinks 
in the National Capital to be a man 
of good character, under bond and 
not convicted of a felony in the 
past ten years, failed, however, to 
evoke huzzas from these listeners. 


WV HILE members of Congress were 
concerned with the question of 
whether the official repealers of 
the Eighteenth Amendment should 
—among others—be allowed to sip 
a highball within the confines of 
the District, they were being be- 
sieged by men and women inter- 
ested in world peace and by others 
interested in birth control; two 
subjects which the birth-control 

people feel are closely allied. 
Headed by Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt and entertained at the White 


expectation of life and a higher 
percentage of desirable population. 
He believes children are becoming 
more fashionable with the upper 
strata and suggested the encour- 
agement of “more children for the 
overprivileged and fewer for the 
underprivileged classes.” 

UT since there still are scads of 

young people, here’s the Youth 
Movement. Advocated by C. H. 
McCall, assistant to Secretary of 
Commerce Roper, and by various 
peace and civic societies. this 
movement—calculated to gather 
students into “a laboratory for 
leadership in public affairs” and to 
bring leaders among them to 
Washington for intensive train- 
ing—is opposed here and there by 
people who write letters to the 
papers. 

The opponents contend that 
youth has always been the catspaw 
of older and wilier politicians, who 
send youth to war, and that in 
Europe the “youth movement” con- 
sists largely in fighting policemen, 
which the American youth often 
does now. 


who wore black crepe. 


At the reception given by Mrs. 
Farley, wife of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, the guests were received in the 
tenth floor suite at the Mayflower 
Hotel formerly occupied by Dolly 
Gann. Which is a reminder that at 
a recent theatrical performance, 
when Mrs. Gann and her brother, 
ex-Vice President Curtis, occupied a 
box, the audience devoted more at- 
tention to the former social an- 
tagonist of Alice Roosevelt Long- 
worth than to the stage. 


\ EANWHILE, a timid peering 
~™ forth of sunshine has aroused 
the pedestrian spirit hereabout. 

Chief Justice Hughes, a black 
derby on his head, may be seen 
strolling down Massachusetts Ave- 
nue for a few blocks nearly every 
morning. Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace—he wears a brown felt~- 
strides toward his office along Con- 
necticut Avenue. Also on Connect- 
icut around sundown, Senator 
Borah of Idaho—black fedora—may 


be observed sauntering and pen-. 
sively reflecting on the political 


Books as a Source 
Of Pupil’s Diseases 


Schools to Be Asked to Replace 
Old, Unsanitary ‘Texts 


SCHOOL TEXTBOOK has a short life. . 


Under normal conditions of wear and 
tear, it lasts about three vears. Econ- 
omy has forced many communities to de- 
fer purchases of new books, so that io- 
Gay Johnny’s arithmetic mav be 
years old. 

Prominent clubwomen protested agains| 
the use of old and unsanitary books to 
Federal Commissioner of Education 
Georg F. Zook. He called a conterence 
of representatives of women’s clubs and 
educational! associations. 

As a result of the conference, Commis- 
sioner Zook said Jan. 20 that the burea"! 
would issue a circular on the care ana 
handling of texts. to be sent to schoo! 
authorities. The danger of communica- 
tion of disease through unsanitary boo!:s 
will be stressed. He said in addition that 
school authorities will be urged to maii- 
tain their textbook appropriations at 
their present levels or to increase them 
where possible. 


seven 


in Tibetan Diet 


UCKWHEAT CAKES, 200d old 
stand-by of the breakfast table 
and often regarded as 100 per cent 
American, were used by the Tibetans 
centuries ago. 

The Pennsylvania Department of 
Forests and Waters calls attention to 
researches in connection with the early 
history, origin, and distribution of the 
world’s cultivated and useful plants. 
conducted by Dr. Berthold Laufer, 
curator of anthropology at the Field 
Museum of Natural History, Chicag. 
which trace buckwheat to Asia and in- 
dicate that it was there cultivated fo 
at least 2,000 vears. 

The Tibetans and other mountain 
tribes. related to them, living in the 
Himalaya region, were the original 
buckwheat cultivators and the first 
buckwheat cake eaters, states Dr 
Laufer. They produced a complete 
buckwheat culture complex, grinding 
the buckwheat into flour and makire 
the flour into cakes, gruel, and beer 
They even utilized the straw of the 
plant as fodder in the Winter. 

Among some of these hill tribes buck- 
wheat still forms the principal crop 
and the staff of life. 


scene. 


| for Needy Children 
Of Pre-school Age 


Facilities Set up as Federal Relief Measure Provide Care for Youngsters and Give 
Employment to Teachers Now Out of Jobs 


By Dr. MARY DABNEY DAVIS 
Specialist in Nursery-primary Education, United Statcs Office of Educalion 


(THOUSANDS of needy children of pre-school age, in all 
parts of the United States. are being enrolled in emer- 
gency hursery schools, now being set up by the National 
Advisory Committee on Emergency Nursery Schools, coop- 
erating with the United States Office of Education. The 
establishment of the nursery schools is the sixth educational 
project authorized py the Federal Emergency Relief Adimin- 
istration. 
What steps may be taken locally to secure the establish- 
ment of an emeigency pre-school? 
_ A survey of community needs must 
be made first by someone interested in 
the establishment of such a school. The 


Works Administrations for workers and materials necessary 
in reconstruction or repair work on buildings publicly owned 
leased, or Officially loaied to public school systems. Food 
supplies for meals furnisned in the schools are purchased with 
direct relief funds. 

What are the ages of admission and what will determine 
the eligibility of children admitted to the schools? 

The children admitted will be from two years oid to the 
local legal age for school entrance. The superintendents of 
schools will approve admissions after recommendations have 
been made by school authorises, welfare agencies, health 
uuthorities or home visitors from social agencies. 


Do You Like 
The United States News? 


lk you do, will you not help us cami our circulation? This 


coupon might be handy for 


pass it on to him? 


a friend of vours. Will you 


Or better vet, if you will send us a list of people to whom vou 


think we 
we shall be glad to do so. 


should mail a sample copy of The United States News, 


r we SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY SUBSCRIPTION ems as 


= State emergency relicf adminiswations and the Fedeial Emer- in good habits and social adjustments. medical attention and 
' geney Relief Administration. immunizations, and one nourisning meal a day. A compyre- 
| THE UNITE cle Mindi teat is | The professional personnel is to be paid trom emergency hensive program of parent education will supplement the 
7 E UNITED STATES NEWS. t education funds. Application may be made to the lecal “Civil child-training offered. 
22nd and M Streets N. W. Copyright. 1954, by The United States News 
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i N 73, Agriculture Dept., July, 1 ice, Agricul 33 
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findings are reported to ihe county What qualifications must teachers have in order to be em- 
superintendent of schools, who, if ployed in the emergency pre-scliools? 

favorable to the plan, will prepare a They must be unemployed and in need of relief. Thev 
definite outline for setting up the must have had some training in work with children, pref- 
school, anc will present this to the — erably in nursery schools. For thcse whose training has been 


Staie superintendent of schools. 

This plan will contain such helpful 
suggestions as possible locations, avail- 
able equipment, and the possibility of 
finding locally an unemploved teacher 
With speciai nursery school training. 
Outlines tor such plans may be secured 
from the Education Division, Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, 1734 
New York Avenue, Washington, D. C, 

If the State superintendent and the State emergency relief 
organization approve the plan submitted. it may be incorpo- 
rated into the State emergency education plan, or may be 
mide supplemental to this plan and sent tor final approval 


insufficient, free study courses are being offered in many 
institutions which have pre-school laboratories, 

To facilitate appointments, local professionai organizations 
ure asked to cooperate, that case investigations may be min- 
imized. Local school authorities. in conjunction with reliet 
organizations. May prepare lisis of qualified unemplored 
teachers available. 

From whom can literature and further information regard- 
ing the nursery schools be obiained? 

Policies for the plan are outlined in Bulletin E-4 of tie 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration. This bulletin and 
other information regarding the plan may be secured from 
the Education Division, Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 


Dr. M. D. Davis 


io the Education Division ot the Federal Emergency Relief Washington, D. C. 

Administration. What purpose will De tulfillec Dv the emergeney nirsery 
How may funds be obtained tor local projects? schools? 
Projects are financed by grants to each State sor general They will provide employment for needy. unemployed 


relief and specific funds tor rehef work in education. These . 
funds may be expended by States on the basis of plans pre- 
pared by State depariments of education and approved by 


teachers 
serve the 
parents, 


und other workers necced to staff the schools, and 
emergency needs of pre-school children and their 
In these schools the children will receive training 


| 


Fifty Cans of Food Yearly 
Per Capita Consumption 
Of American People 


cans of preserved foods 
~" are now used each vear in Ameri- 
can homes. Since 1905 the consump- 
tion of canned fruits and vegetables 
has increased from 10 cans per person 
to a present annual consumption ot 
about 50 cans per person. 

While the feature of convenience is 
an outstanding. one to every housewife 
says Warren W. Olev. Chief of the 
Bureau of Markets, State of New Jer- 
sey, this trend to canned goods is 
actually due to recognition oi the fact 
that those valuable and vital con- 
stituents of fruits and vegetables, the 
vitamins, the minerals and roughage. 
are actually preserved by modern can- 
ning processes. 

In the case of the elusive vitamins 
the modérn canning processes are such 
that more Vitamin C is prcserved in 
some canned vegetables than is often 
found aiter they have been prepared 
from fresh vegetables by ordinary cook- 
ing methods. Cooking after being sealed 
in the can, especially in the vacuum 
process, eliminates much of the loss of 
vitamin C content which occurs when 
vegetables are vigorously boiled in open 
containers. 


~IX BILLION 


Effects of Depression on Children 

On the other hand, the losses amoung 
them are: 

“Evidence that maltrutrition was in- 
creasing last year in many sections and 
that the depression is adversely affecting 
children in other ways that cannot yet be 
exactly measured. 

“Some 6.000,000 children were living on 
public relief last year. Many had been on 
relief for four years, which is a very lorg 


time in the life of a child. Wrat the ef- 


,own homes this year. 


fect of destitution will be on these millions 
of children we cannot say, but insecurity 
in home life, beaten and discouraged 
parents do not create an environment in 
which happy self-reliance is developed. 
Aid to Mothers 

“There are some 300,000 children who 
have had to be cared ior away from their 
There are many of 


these children and of the 250,000 who have 


supported on 


schoc! 


mothers’ allowances 
whose future has been rendered insecure 
by curtailment of public appropriations 
and reduced support of private agencies. 

“The closing of schools. shortening of 
terms, and dismissal of many 
teachers is depriving many children of 


rceded educational opportunities.” 


In conclusion the Chief of the Chile 
Gren’s Bureau says: 

“Unquestionably what happens to chile 
aren will be a test of our recovery pro= 
grom. For them a wiser and more just 
distribution of wealth which will mean 
economic security of family life is ese 
sential. 


You will enjiov a mild, healthful and com- 
i fortable temperature every mile of vour 
journey on the Orange Blossom *pecial, re- 

garidless of the weather out of-door., No 
dust, no smoke, no cinders, no dratts, no 


| Arrive in Oy OL. 


| Refreshed and Rested... on the 


ORANGE BLOSSOM SPECIAL 
The First and Only 


AIR-CONDITIONED 
Train From as to the South 


drv heat ‘pure air only) with noise reduced. 
All-Pullman.Clubcar(retreshments .Lounge 
car. No extra fare. Famous Seaboard Food. 
One night out to Florida resorts. Comven- 
ient connections from all eastern cities. 


Leave Washington, D. C., Daily at 5.20 P. M. 


SOUTHERN STATES SPECIAL 
Coaches; Through Sleeping Cars; Dining 
Car; Lounge-Sun-Parlor Car. One night out 
to Llorida resorts and to Atlanta, Columbus 
and Birmingham. 


Ly. Washington, D. C., Daily at 2:15 P.M. 


NEW YORK-FLORIDA LIMITED 
Coaches; Through Sleeping Cars; Dining 
Car; Lounge-Sun-Parlor Car, Pinehurst, 
Southern Pines, Camden, Brunswick (Sea 
Island) and Florida resorts. 

Ly.Washington, D.C., Daily at 11:59 P. M. 


LOWEST ROUND-TRIP FARES EVER OFFERED DURING THE WINTER SEASON 


Season 

On daily D. to L | On sele daily Bask. D.C. te | tite renee 

Pinehurst, N.C £4,101 $20.20 Tampa. Fla 49. 50. 95 

Island. Ga. 25.60 $3.33 41.20 14°30 67.70 | 66.56 


Fares on same basis to all other resorts —farzs on same basis from all other eastern cities 


Stopovers allowed on ALL tickets, going and returning 
NO SURCHARGE ON PULLMAN TICKETS 
Greatly reduced one-wav fares in sleeping cars and day coaches 
For sifurmaton and reservations consult your local Ticket Agentor 


POW ARD PLACK, A.G.P.A. © 714 M..N.W., Washington, D. 


Florida AVR 


ABOARD, |. 


LINE RAILWAY Houde 


C. © Tel. Nat. 0637 
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Pace 


Revision of NRA 


Program to Stop 
Existing Abuses 


Inherent Dangers Can Be 
Overcome, Says Dudley 
Cates; Advises a Restate- 


ment of Act’s Objections | 


(Through an error in the make-up | 


department of The United States News | 
printing pinnt there was an omission 
from the last column of the address of 
Dudley Cates, former Assistant Adminis- 
trator of Industry, National Recovery 
Administration, printed in the issue of 
Jan. 15. Mr. Cates was discussing some 
of the difficulties of enforcing industrial 
codes after which he restated the objec- , 
tives of the NRA and erplained suggested 
changes in the system which he thought 
might be helpful in achieving those ob- 
jectives.) Fcllowing is the section which 
should have been included in the tert — 
of the address as printed: | 
The code authorities have had little 
support from the NRA in moving against | 
violators and recalcitrants, except in the 
case of labor complaints. This has tended 
to make enforcement one-sided and to. 
discourage some of the code Authority 
boards. Because of substantial increases | 
in wage rates in some of the codes, the 
complying members are more at the 
mercy of their unfair competitors than, 
they were before. I think it is generally) 
understood that the enforcement prob-| 
lem is almost infinitely complicated and), 
NRA’s failure in this regard should be’ 
met with patience. 


Labor’s Contention 


For Wage Advances | 


The dispute over the question of es- 
tablishing code wages in excess of mini- 
mum wage scales has been forced by 
union labor and illustrates the narrow 
attitude of some of the leaders of that 
most doctrinaire group towards coopera- 
tion for recovery. The success or failure 
of the NRA as a constructive part of the 
new deal turns on the outcome of this 
controversy. 

Many industries consist of units which 
operate under varying conditions due. 
primarily to location, although they con- | 
tinue in active competition. High wage | 
rates in the large cities, which are fre-'| 
quently due to excessive union demands, 
have forced some industries to establish | 
themselves in the small towns where 
rents, transportation and living costs are 
considerably lower than in the cities. 

Both sides are agreed that there should 
be a differential. but the unions demand 
that the differential be taken off existing 
union wage rates in the cities, rather than 
built up the other wav. 

For example, the union scale in a cer- 
tain trade in Chicago or New York may 
be a dollar an hour and the standard, 
minimum wage for Scranton, Pa., or Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., may be 40 cents an hour 
in competing plants, Assuming a 20 per. 
cent differential, the union position would 
require an 80-cent rate for the small, 
towns, which would destroy the business 
of the competitors so located. In some 
cases it would destroy the towns. 


Differential Wages 


In Favor of Small Town 


General Johnson has taken the position 
that differentials should be built up from) 
the approved minimum wage in the 
smaller towns, making the minimum for 
metropolitan areas in the case cited 50. 
cents an hour. There has been a vast 
amount of specious argument on this: 
point to the effect that NRA defrauds the! 
working man by approving code wages 
on a lower basis than wages currently 
paid for the particular work. 

It is both interesting and significant to 
note that in most cases of this kind the 
city employers are lined up with union 
labor in the hope of driving their small- 
town competitors out of business, which is. 
what will happen if the labor view pre-. 
Vails. 

If such issues are not determined on 
their merits, then all is icst indeed. | 

In this brief attemp’ to appraise the 
NRA at the turn of the vear I have tried 
to avoid figures. NRA is too important | 
too far-reaching in its consequences and. 
implications, to be measured by statistics. | 
I am sorry I cannot te!l how many men 
have been re-employed end at what wages 
and how these wages hae moved into the | 
channels of trade with what stimulus to! 
what industries. 
eral Reserve Board’s monthly reports, in- 
dustrial production ha. declined steadily 
and sharply from July to November, al-. 
though we may still bel eve that July was 
abnormally high in an*icipation of higher | 
costs under codes and that November was. 
abnormally low while the excess produc- 
tion of earlier months was being con- 
sumed. Factory empicyment showed a 
slight gain in Novembe: over July, and 
factory pay rolls a somewhat larger gain, 
but still inconsequentia: It must be plain 
that the magic of the B.iue Eagle has been 
stubbornly ineffective, unless we include in 


According to the Fed- | 


the scales the stirring mobilization of the 
hopes of the Nation in support of the, 
President’s recovery pla: as a whole. 


Restated Objectives 


For Revised NRA Program 


I believe in the NRA and in the act 
that created it, provided the objectives 
. are now restated, after six months’ expe- 
rience, in terms whick will confirm four 
aspects of Official intention, namely, that 
the plan contemplates. 

(1) The corwection of the abuses of the 


‘tion of labor, the wastage of capital in the 
| social sense, or frauds upon the public 


(Walter C. Teagle’s responsibility 
with the Government is to aid in 
carrying out the President's policy 
for industrial peace. His Commit- 
tee joins with the Advisory Board 
in the effort to adjust any diffi- 
culties which arise from interpre- 
tation or application of President 
Roosevelt’s Reemployment agree- 
ment. In private life he is presi- 
dent of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey, the largest 
unit in the Standard group. He 
has headed that company since 
1917 and is recognized as an au- 
thority in the field of industrial re- 
lations. The following is full text 
of a formal report on collective bar- 
gaining which Mr. Teagle sub- 
mitted to the Department of Com- 
merce) : 


This is an outline of the case for in- 
dustrial representation as successfully 
availed of by many companies and 
thousands of workers in widely diver- 
sified industries. It does not cover all 
aspects of employe-management rela- 
tionship. It champions the advantages 
of employe representation for the pur- 
poses of collective bargaining and does 
not attempt to set up a case for or 
against labor unions. 

This is not industrial representation 
as a theoretical ideal, but a statement 
prepared from actual experience. It 1s 
recognized that such a plan cannot be 
universally adopted to the exclusion oi 
unions or substituted for them where 
the latter are soundly established. 

Thoughtful proponents of employe 
representation neither predict nor de- 
sire the destruction of the union labor 
movement. They concede its contribu- 
tion towards improved conditions and 
admit its present usefulness in many 
industries. They believe, however, that 
employe representation has been found 
to have and will have in tuture special 
advantages where conditions are favor- 
able to its proper application. 


Collective Bargaining: 
Purposes and Forms 

Collective bargaining is a form of ne- 
gotiation between employers and em- 
ployes in which the latter are repre- 
sented by spokesmen chosen by dif- 
ferent groups, each group usually made 
up of those employes engaged in the 


the most part it deals with wages, hours 
of work and other conditions of em- 
ployment. 

Before the beginnings of modern in- 
dustry the relations of employer and 
employe were those of master and Ser- 
vant. Growth of the factory system 
and other forms of mass employment 
accentuated the class differences be- 
tween the two groups and sharpened 
the feelings of rivelry and hostility 
which often set them against one an- 
other. 

To secure a larger share of the gains 
of industry and protect themselves from 
oppressive measures, workers a long 
time ago began to band themselves in 
unions. The philosophy and methods 
of these organizations were molded in 
the dissatisfaction from which they 
took their origins. Thus, unionism is 
partly a result and partly a cause of 
the conflict of interest which too often 
has set workers and management 
against one another, resulting in a test 
of strength through strikes involving 
loss to both parties. 

Alongside this philosophy of conflict 
there has grown up in recent years 
recognition by management and 
workers of the desirability of coopera- 
tion; a better conception of the inter- 
ests of labor and capital as being es- 
sentially mutual and not antagonistic. 
Those who have accepted this theory 
have tried to find methods of collective 
bargaining whereon employers and em- 
ploves might agree and avoid conflict. 
in which they would unite to further 
their own mutual interest as well as 
the welfare of the business in which 
they are engaged and the rights of 
the public. 


Employe Representation: 


Its Nature and Purpose 


Employe representation provides a 
method of collective bargaining be2- 
tween management and employes 
through their own elected representa- 
tives. To function to the best ad- 
vantage, such spokesmen should be se- 
lected from among the plant employes. 
and this has been the usual practice. 
The theory of representation rests upon 
the foundation of community of in- 
terest within a business enterprise. 

Originating on a modest scale in the 


same or similar phases of work. For 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING—A 


_ 


STRIKE PREVENTIVE 


An Industrial Leader Tells of Benefits of Employe Representation---A Means of Securing Better Employe-Employer Relations--- 


Wages and Hours Not the Only Subjects Considered 
BY WALTER C. TEAGLE 


Chairman Industrial Relations Committee, Business Advisory and Planning Council, Dep artment of Commerce. 


early years of the 20th Century, em- 
ploye representation expanded rapidly 
during the late war, and with some 
fluctuations, this growth has continued 
to the present time. Research studies 
of the National Industrial Conference 
Board show that the number of em- 
ploves working under representation at 
the end of 1932 was in excess of 1.- 
250,000. 

The law forbids requiring member- 
ship in a company union as’a condi- 
tion of employment. Such organiza- 
tions should not be confused with rep- 
resentation plans or company unions 
which do not have any such require- 
ment and where participation is on a 
purely voluntary basis. e 

Employe representation has_ these 
definite aims; to furnish facilities 
adjust grievances and prevent injus- 
tice; to serve as a means for collective 
bargaining on wages, hours and work- 
ing c@iditions; to provide for the ex- 
change of information and opinions 
between qmianagement and employes: 
to educate employes and executives to 
understand the viewpoint and prob- 
lems of each other; to promote effi- 
ciency. economy and safety and io 
Strengthen morale. 


Some Features of 


Representation Plan 

The first essential to the success of 
any representation plan is that it shall 
be desired by and voluntarily accepted 
by the employes, and the second es- 
sential is that it shall have the un- 
qualified support of the employer. A 
representation plan does not turn over 
to employes the responsibilities of 
management, but it should definiteiy 
provide that such matters as wages. 
hours, working conditions and other 
items of mutual interest shall be se‘- 
tled by collective bargaining between 
management and the duly elected rep- 
resentatives of the employes concerned, 
the representatives being assured that 
they are absolutely free to act for the 
best interests of the employes. 

In harmony with these primary pur- 
poses, a plan of employe representa- 
tion sets. up machinery for direct col- 
lective dealing between management 
and representatives elected by em- 
ployes. Elections are conducted by the 
workers through secret ballot free from 
interference or influence by the em- 
ployer. These elections are held at 
places and times convenient for the 
employes and apportionment made to 
give all employes and groups of em- 
ployes adequate representation. No of- 
ficials or others identified with man- 
agement may vote for or serve as em- 
ploye representatives. The represen- 
tatives have the right to hold meet- 
ings of their own, distinct from the 
joint conferences. The representatives 
must be guaranteed full protection to 
render conscientious service to their 
constituents. Their actions as repre- 
sentatives must never prejudice their 
standing as employes. To punish a 
spokesman by demoting or discharging 
him for opposing the management's 
view would quickly nullify the purposes 
of representation. This specific pro- 
tection is in addition to the usual guar- 
antee given to all employes against 
discrimination on account of member- 
ship or nonmembership in any lawful 
society, fraternity or union. 

Right of Appeal to 
Officials of Company 

The experience of companies which 
have operated successfully under eimn- 
ploye representation for many years, 
indicates that such a plan encourages 
the early settlement of disputes in the 
shop or department in which thev 
originate. Differences that cannot be 
adjusted in this way are taken up in 
joint conferences of employes and rep- 
resentatives of the management. For 
the protection of an employe or group 
not satisfied with the decision of a 
joint conference or of the company 
executives, appeal may be had to the 
president or board of directors. In ad- 
dition to appeals within the organiza- 
tion, many plans provide for final sct- 
tlement by arbitration. 

A certain percentage of labor trou- 
bles has been due to disagreements be- 
tween union§S themselves as to the 
classification of work properly belong- 
ing to each. Plainly, any such disputes 
are beyond the decision of company, 
management yet they frequently re- 
sult in strikes and loss of wages to 
employes in other departments even 
though the management is entirely in- 
nocent either of provoking the trou- 
ble or championing either side after it 
has arisen. Herein lies one of the ad- 
vantages of employe representation, in 
that while it insures representation of 
all employes by their own associates 


who understand their local craft prov- 
lems, it avoids jurisdictional disputes 
between two crafts in the same organi- 
zation. Unity of action in all ae- 
partments is assured through confer- 
ences at which every employe is repre- 
sented. There is no record of any case 
where representation by employes has 
been made use of by racketeers at the 
expense either of the employes or the 
employer. 


Criticisms Advanced 


Against Projected Pian 

Employe representation has not met 
with universal support. It has failed 
of adoption by many employers who 
regard its provisions as being too lib- 
eral to the workers. It has withstood 
even more opposition from labor unions 
which feel that it encroaches upon their 
‘prerogative to organize workers so that 
they may benefit by their combined 
strength. Many union leaders have 
alleged that representation seeks to 
cripple or displace union organization 
by offering in its place a make-shift 
Substitute which is ineffective so far 
as the interests of labor are concerned 
Such critics charge that industrial rep- 
resentation is less a bona fide agency 
for collective bargaining than a pallia- 
tive offered by the management to 
prevent the formation of unions. 

For the employer accustomed to rul- 
ing with an iron hand, industrial rep- 
resentation will not succeed. If he is 
not willing to commit himself to pay- 
ing at least the prevailing wage for 
Similar work in the locality, or if he 1s 
not prepared to be over-ruled on some 
questions that arise, or if he is in the 
lease unwilling to deal frankly and 
openly with his workers, he should not 
adopt employe representation. If h* 
does adopt it as a machine througn 
which to take advantage of his em- 
ployes, he will find that it will not 
work, 

True employe representation plans 
are decidedly not anti-union in con- 
cept. On many councils union mem- 
bers who, for one reason or another, 
keep their cards, work harmoniously 
with non-union representatives. The 
wise employer has made no effort 19 
weaken the status of unions in his 
business. As a matter of fact, in many 
plants where this form of collective 
bargaining has been used unionism has 
not been an issue. In such plants, the 
workers’ experience with industrial 
representation through good years and 
bad makes them indifferent to efforts 
to organize them into craft unions be- 
cause they can see no gains over their 
present arrangement. They view their 
jobs in terms of the finished products 
rather than as a particular trade op- 
eration incident to their production, 
such as welding or carpentering. With 
many different crafts employed in the 
manufacture of a single line of prod- 
ucts, it has not proved feasible to af- 
filiate with several outside unfon or- 
ganizations having different interests. 
Hence, one particular group cannot call’ 
a strike to the injury of other groups 
having no direct interest in the claims 
of the local union precipitating the 
trouble. 

The unions hold that since employe 
representatives receive their regular 
wages attending meetings, their free- 
dom of action is thereby limited as 
compared with that of an outside rep- 
resentative whom the employes them- 
selves pay. If all of the time of the 
joint conferences were taken up with 
discussions of wages and hours this 
criticism would be important. Actu- 
ally, the meetings deal largely with 
safety measures, sanitation, efficiency 
of operating methods, and similar mat- 
ters for which work the employer 
would have to pay others if it were not 
handled by these representatives. 


Workers Can Hold Their 


Own at Conferences 
As to the effect on employes, exper!- 
ence has shown that employe represen- 
tatives are not overawed or out-talked 
by officials and that they fearlessly 
represent the men who have elected 
them. There is ample evidence in 
works councils that have operated for 
vears that the average representative 
is intelligent and unafraid; he pre- 
sents the causes. of his constituents 
vigorously, has complete freedom of ac- 
tion, and his standing in the company 
is in no way affected by his insistence. 
Furthermore, any other type of repre- 
sentative fails of reelection. 
The primary purpose of representa- 
. tion is not to draw up lines of battle 
but to provide means for peaceful set- 
tlement. Most questions have to do 
with details of company or shop man- 
agement. The way to settle them is 
in open conference. When two par- 


ties want to reach a satisfactory set- 
tlement of an apparent divergence of 
interests, the sensible thing to do is t9 
get together and consider all the facts 
before coming to conclusions, 


Facilities for Joint 
Cooperative Action 


The facilities which it provides for 
joint cooperative action establish the 
value of employe representation. There 
is ample evidence of this in the records 
as it has worked in practice. 

A leading industrial corporation 
found that in an experience of fifteen 
years, 4,000 cases out of 6,000 arising 
resulted in acceptance of the employes’ 
recommendations. Of the 4,000 cases, 
809 affected employment and working 
conditions, 515 affected wages, and the 
remainder dealt with accident preven- 
tion, housing and other vital subjects. 

Every employe representation plan 
provides machinery for handling griev- 
ances and complaints. The worker who 
feels that he is being unfairly treated 
has only himself to blame if his case 
is not investigated fully and impar- 
tially. In thousands of cases, wrongs 
have been redressed and incipient in- 
justices have been corrected at the very 
start. 

A strong feature of employe represen- 
tation, for both the management and 
the man, is the fact that it settles local 
problems without getting involved in 
outside complications. Where man- 
agement ds dealing with the men of 
its own company, concerning matters 
within their control, there is every in- 
centive to keep employer-employe rela- 
tions on a mutual basis of satisfaction 
and good-will. 

Employe representation holds that 
joint consideration of problems should 
be the first step, not the last; that 
it is better to investigate facts and 
compare points of view before issues 
shave been sharply drawn and commit- 
ments made from which either side 
finds it difficult to recede. 

Employe representaion has not al- 
Ways prevented labor | difficulties. 
Strikes have occurred even in plants 
where the management was making 
every effort to deal fairly with the 
employe through representation plans. 


These strikes have resulted sometimes pent, 


from haste and hotheadedness; some- 
times from outside interference; and 
in some cases from real divergences 
of interest beyond the machinery for 
adjustment. Even though employe rep: 
resentation has not wholly ended 
strikes, it has gone far to remove the 
conditions of ill-will in which many 
Strikes take root. 


Important By-products 
That Would Accrue 


Works councils only spend a part. cf 
their time in collective bargaining over 
wages and hours, or in considering 
grievances. Under the typical repre- 
sentation plan, while these matters re- 
ceive adequate attention, more time is 
given to discussing noncontroversial 1s- 
sues outside the scope of union agreée- 
ments and improving the physical, eco- 
nomic and _ soctal conditions under 
which employes work and live. Im- 
portant also are the gains in good will, 
morale and understanding that have 
resulted from the free conference be- 
tween management and employe over 
periods of years. 


Among the results of employe repre- 
sentation some of the most valuable 
are found in its educational effects 
upon employes and management. In 
many companies business information 
is freely furnished to employee repre- 
sentatives; even such formerly sacred 
mysteries as costs and earnings are 
openly disclosed and discussed in joint 
conferences. Facts and opinions are 
exchanged through the two-way chan- 
nels provided by representation. Em- 
ployes have learned something of the 
intricacies and problems of manage- 
ment, while officials have gained valu- 
able insight into the ideas, aspirations 
and fears of the workers. Both parties 
have greatly benefitted by the process. 


The value of free interchange cf 
facts and opinions, always an impor- 
tant by-product of representation, was 
redoubled after American business en- 
countered the manifold problems grow- 
ing out of the depression. Experience 
proves that representatién plans be- 
come well-nigh indispensable to both 
employers and employes in the years 
when wages and working time had to 
be reduced and employes had to oe 
transferred, demoted or laid off. By 
taking up these problems frankly with 
employe representatives, methods often 
were adopted more acceptable to the 
workers than otherwise would have 


been possible; always there was a bet- 
ter understanding and a more sym- 
pathetic point of view toward the ne- 
cessities of the situation. 


Representation Under 


National Recovery Act 

The National Industrial Recovery 
Act, with its stipulation that employes 
working under codes of fair competi- 
tion shall “have the right to organize 
and bargain collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing” has 
led to a reexamination of existing em- 
ploye representation plans. In some 
companies, where representation had 
not previously been in effect, manage- 
ments have advised and encouraged 
employes to consider its adoption. 
Some critics have relied upon the Re- 
covery Act to outlaw employe repre- 
sentation and were disappointed that 
it did nothing of the kind. 

The clearly stated purpose of the law 
is to permit employes to organize and 
bargain collectively with employers 
through whatever representatives thcy 
choose to select. A plan restricting 
representation to fellow workers, if 
such a plan is desired by the employes, 
fulfills the requirements of the law just 
as fully as does a union. A plan with- 
out such restrictions would be fully 
within the law since the plan itseif 
would allow employes to select either 
fellow workers or outsiders to repre- 
sent them. Employes who prefer to 
bargain individually retain their right 
to do so. 


How the Law Sanctions 


Collective Bargaining 

In a joint statement by General 
Johnson and Donald A. Richberg. Aug. 
23, 1933, the collective bargaining pro- 
vision was interpreted in part as foi- 
lows: 

“Employers, likewise, can make col- 
lective bargains with organized em- 
ployes, or individual agreements with 
those who choose to act individually; 
provided, of course, that no such ¢ol- 
lective or individual agreement is in 
violation of any State or Federal law, 
but neither employers nor employes 
are required, by law, to agree to any 
particular contract, whether proposed 
as an individual or collective agree- 


“The law provides that employes 
shall be free from the interference, 
restraint or coercion of employers in 
the exercise of their rights established 
by law. 

“The law does not prohibit the ex- 
istence of a local labor organization, 
which may be called a company union, 
and is composed only of the employes 
of one company. But it does prohibit 
an employe from requiring as a con- 
dition of employment that any em- 
ploye join a company union, and it 
prohibits the maintenance of a com- 
pany union, or any other labor or- 
ganization, by the interference, re- 
straint or coercion of an employer.” 

It is clear that the law itself and 
its official interpretations fully sanc- 
tion employe representation as a form 
of collective bargaining. The only 
limitation is that this method must be 
the free choice of the employes them- 
selves, who are protected by the statute 
against any form of coercion by em- 
ployers in deciding whether or not they 
will have collective bargaining, and, if 
so, who shall be their representatives. 


Mutual Agreement 
Often Effective 


In their united effort at recovery 
from a world-wide depression, the pai- 
ties to American industry are con- 
fronted with some real conflicts of in- 
terest. Surely it is the part of wisdom 
to minimize these conflicts and to seek 
out the areas in which interests coin- 
cide and in which cooperative action 
is possible. 

Experience of employers and employes 
in industries where genuine coopers- 
tion has long been in effect proves 
that the real occasions for conflict are 
rare; and in the vast majority of cases 
the interests of all can be served 
through mutual agreement. 

Humanity is tired of strife—strife of 
nations, strife of classes, strife of in- 
dividual interests. It has long called 
for peace—not the peace imposed by 
victors upon vanquished, but the rea- 
soned agreement of equals whose efforis 
henceforth shall be united for com- 
mon. ends. 

Such agreements, in the flelds of in- 
dustry, will go far to eliminate the 
wastes inherent in conflict and to build 
the returning prosperity of the country 
on a firm foundation. Employe repre- 
sentation has demonstrated its value 
as an instrumentality to accomplish 
this end. 


| 
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‘Trial and Error’ . 
Plan for Control 
Of Oil Industry 


Proposed Measures Are Ten- 
tatively Adopted by Ads 
ministrator Experi- 
ment in Stabilization 


The plan devised by leading members 
of the industry and by Government offi- 
cials in an endeavor to stabilize the 12 
billion dollar oil business has been ap- 
proved on a modified basis by the Oil Ad- 
ministrator, Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of 
the Interior. 

Under its terms, an “oil pool” made up 
of large companies is given the right to 
buy up excess supplies of gasoline that 


foo been hanging over markets and 


leading to price wars. It is expected now 
that gasoline price wars will gradually 


| disappear. 


Agreements to Be Abandoned 


| Also, under the plan, the highly con- 
| troversial Subject of lease and agency 
, agreements, by which one oil company 


binds retailers to sell only its products, is 
_ Settled. These contracts are to be can- 
celed as rapidly as they expire and are 


‘not to be renewed. Retailers thus are to 


be free to deal in any kind of oil product 


| they wish. 


& In addition, retailers are guaranteed a 
'Gefinite margin between what they pay 
_the oil companies for their gasoline and 
| the regular market price. This gross mar- 
/gin is 6 cents a gallon on high grade 


| — and 3%4 cents on low grade gaso- 
| line. 
Stabilization Plan on Trial 

“I am willing to give this stabilization 
plan a trial because a preponderant group 
in the industry is in favor of it,” said 
Administrator Ickes. “I shall study its 
operation closely and will modify or can- 
Cel it at the first evidence of any abuse.” 
| The plan that now goes into effect is 
'a substitute for price fixing, as originally 
as by the industry. It is based 
also on production control of crude oil 


| which is worked out on a State allotment 
basis. 


Inquiry Into Propaganda 


By Subversive Aliens 


The House Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization is perfectly willing 
that its chairman, Representative Dick- 
stein (‘Dem.), of New York City, shall 
bring about a comprehensive investigation 
of Nazi propaganda, or any foreign sub- 
versive propaganda, in the United States, 
| and so voted its approval of that program 
at a meeting Jan. 18. But its program 
ls not for the Immigration Committee to 
make the investigation but to have it done 
| by @ special committee of the House. 
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Theo. Kroeil, General Manager 
Park Avenue, 51st to 52nd Streets, New Yer’ 


which are not otherwise punishable by 


law. 


fystem; otherwise no fundamental changes 
in the system. 

(2) Continuance of the utmost freedom 
of competition in all trades and industries 
where only social effects of such competi- | 


tion are the stimulation cf ingenuity and. 


enterprise. 
(3) Fullest scope for individual initia- 


tive ‘not to be confused with “unrestrained | 


individualism”) as ‘he wellspring of all 


progress. 
(4) No encroachment upon the economic 
rights of capital beyond the priority right- | 


fully accorded labor to a minimum “living 


wage” as a social necessity; otherwise the , 


NRA becomes the agency for a politically- 
controlled redistribution of wealth. 

If I am correct in essuming that these 
points are included in the background of 
intention, I believe tne inherent dangers 
of the NRA can be overrome and the con- 


Second, abandon the economic fallacy 
that purchasing power as a whole can 
be increased by raising wages in advance 
of increased production. 

Third, repudiate the official declara- 
tion that the organization of industry un- 


'der codes adversely affects the status of | 
‘labor, unless it is also fully organized. 


Fourth, confine the wage jurisdiction oi 
NRA to the establishing of socially accept- 
able minimum living wages, to be pro- 
gressively increased as production in- 
creases. 

Fifth. in all wage negotiations, consider 


the industry's economic capacity, or ability , 


to pay; in other words, maintain a bal- 
ance between social and economic values. 

Sixth, promote the principle of indus- 
trial self-government in the administra- 
tion of codes, with NRA exercising an ef- 
fective right to withhold approval, after 4 
judicial hearing, if the public interest Is 


adversely affected. 


fidence and support of the business ‘com- | 


munity fully assured b: establishing pol- 
icies which will give cffect to the following 
suggestions: 

First, restrict the code jurisdiction ot 
NRA to its original scope, namely, re- 
quiring codes only from those industries 


own interest, subject to Government con- | 


Seventh, publicly define “econom.: 
planning” as the functioning of Code Au- 


thority Boards in industrial self-govern- | 
ment with NRA cooperation, thereby con-— 


firming official faith in the proposition 
that no amount of bureaucratic wisdon) 
can take the place of the collective in- 
telligence, courage and imagination of ex- 
perienced business men acting in their 


were competition results in the exploita-j trol of abuses. 


AS A CCC CONSERVATION JOB 


Ancient Source of Annoyance and Loss Combated in 


Western 


Regions 


Although coal was first mined and used 
in this country in Virginia in 1750 its first 


use as fuel dates back to 1100 B. C., in’ 


Manchuria. Ever since that time coal- 


bed fires have been a source of annoy-—| 


ance and tremendous 
owners. 


Such fires are common in areas where 
‘the coal strata lie close to the surface. 
They have been particularly prevalent wi 
public lands of the West, where they 


waste to land 


have been known to exist since pioneers . 


made the first settlements. A coal-bed 
fire makes the land unfit for grazing. 


Causes Are Varied 


They may be caused by several agencies. 
Lightning, prairie and forest fires, and 
carelessly abandoned camp fires may all 
ignite coal beds, but by far the most fre- 
quent cause is spontaneous combustion. 
When air can get to coal, above or below 
Surface, fire may start at any time. 
Curiously, water tends to stimulate ihe 
lighting of this type of fire. 

An interesting experiment in combat- 
ing this form of waste has been made 


Stance. Since long before the territory 
was settled by pioneers in the middle of 
the last century, 
prevalent in Wyoming. Gillette, in the 
Lortheastern part of the State was chosen 
as the best location for work on outcrop 
and mine fire fighting. For four months, 
aay after day, 200 men fought coal fires 


-Under the direction of members of the, 
‘Enforcement Proceedings 


Geological Survey, members of the Gil- 
lette CCC camp worked steadily from the 


time the camp was established until tne. 
The problem. 
Where 


job was done in October. 
was attacked in several ways. 
coal was burning on the surface, it was 


first covered lightly with dirt to reduce | 
the heat, then dug up, removed to nearby , 
land, and then covered with a layer ot 
dirt and nonburning shale 20 inches thick. | 


Under such treatment. the coal will not 
reignite once it goes out. 
How to Stop Them 


Two principal systems were used in 
fighting fires which were below ground 


in old mines or in strata where erosion , 
had exposed coal to the air in fissures . 
|@ part of the CCC program in one in-' The most important method was to seal 


up the openings of old mines or to fill,. 
in the gullies or fissures. 


out the burning section and bury it be-, 


no accidents. The men apparently thrived | 


_age of 12 pounds per man in the four- 
such fires have been. 


Canada’s Worries 
Over Repeal—— 


It was found | 
that the fires soon burned out when the 
air supply was shut off. 

Another effective method was to dig. 


neath shale and dirt. This was the onlv | 
Cangerous feature of the work, according | 
to the General Land Office of the De- Fear of Slump in Tourist Traffic 


partment of the Interior, but there were | Allayed by Rush Across 
Border 


on the work, for they gained an four 


month period. In Campbell County, | rT 
With repeal of prohibition in the United 


range up to 100 feet in thickness. One St@tes @ fact, Canadian business men 
acre yields 130,000 tons of coal, which is were worried for fear the holiday season 
worth $18,000 to the Government in royai- tourist trade would fall off. In short, 
es. ‘they feared that many Americans tourists, 
‘who previously had done more drinking 
‘than touring in the Province of Quebec, 


_would prefer to do their drinking at home. 


Under AAA Regulations Their fears apparently were ground- 
less, however, because tourist traffic to 


b A of milk Montreal and the vicinity over the holi- 
ave been cited by Secretary of Agriculture gays was the heaviest recorded in recent 


Henry Wallace to show cause Jan, 26 why | years, according to Vice Consul George B. 
they should not be put out of business | Lane, of Montreal. Winter sports drew 
by the Government. increasing crowds to the Laurentian Pari 
The peach canner in San Francisco is 
pea ancisco 1S; Advertising by government bureaus and 
charged with packing more peaches than | private travel agencies is held responsible 
the Government Says it can under aa | for the favorable showing, according to 
agreement with all canners to limit their! Mr. Lane’s report. 
cutput and raise prices to producers. ) 


The milk company, in Baltimore, is! failing to make payments to the Dairy 
charged with violating the price schedule | Council provided under the agreement, and 


CONVENIENCE 
Within one square of; the mag- 
nificent Rockefeller Badio City 
( York's latest show place) 
the shopping center on oe 

t 


to Grand Central Station; close 
to the theatrical section of 
Times Square. 


ENVIRONMENT 
Offers 700 comfortably simple 
furnished rooms, wi every 


convenience. Popular restau- 
rant. 


TARIF?Y 
A trifle lower than at other 
neighborhood hotels. Attrac- 
tive weekly discounts. 


HOSPITALITY 
Thousands of pleased guests 
inform us they experience a 
sense of unobtrusive courtesy 
and consideration extended 
them by the employees which 
is not often found away from 
their own home. 


50™ ST. at MADISON AVE 
NEW YORK 


set by a milk marketing agreement, with | with failing to keep its books properly. 
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Che United States 


Salary Payments 


By Operators of 
Air Mail Lines 


Profits Earned by Concerns 
Which Received Millions 
In Subsidies Revealed at 
Senate Inquiry 


While Congress appropriated and the) 
Post Office Department expended millions | 
of dollars as postal subsidies to develop 
industry, | 
large air mail line interests produced im- | 
mense profits and paid large salaries, ac- | 


the infant air transportation 


cording to testimony before the Senate 
special air mail contract investigating 
committee the past week. 

Fred B. Rentschier, vice president of the 


United Aircraft and Transport Company, 
18 that a $235) 
investment in air line stocks brought him | 


told the committee Jan. 


within two years, in 1929. a paper profit 
of $35,500,000 and he actually sold a block 
of 159,604 shares at $9,514.000. He stated 
he still holds $2,100,000 worth of the stock. 
Mr. Rentschler stated that between 1924 
anc 1933 he collected in salaries and 
bonuses more than a million and a halt 
dollars and other directors of air com- 
panies made comparable collections for | 
themselves while the Government was 
paying the companies upwards of $87.- | 
000,000 for air mail contracts. Mr. | 
Rentschler told of air line consolidations 
and how he received $192,500 a year dur-' 
ing one period. William Boeing also re- | 
ceived $100,000 a year salary from the 
United Aircraft and Transport Company. 
according to the witness. 
George J. Mead, former vice president 
of the United Aircraft. and Transport. 
Company, testified he made $7,796.293 out 
of an original investment of $207. 
Raymond Johns, secretary to W. Irvine | 
Glover when the latter was Assistant | 
Postmaster General, testified Mr. Glover, | 
ordered him to destroy personal and con- 
fidential files. 


Some Files Returned 


Walter F. Brown, former Postmaster 
General, personally delivered to Post- 
master General Farley Jan. 19 some of- 
ficial files of the Postoffice Department 
relating to ocean mail contracts. 
Brown explained he was amazed to find | 
them among personal papers that had | 
been packed for him by his personal staff | 
before leaving the Department. He at- 
tributed their inclusion to either care- 
lessness or surreptitious placing of them. 


- among his own papers “at the instigation | 


of someone engaged in a conspiracy of 
character assassination.” 
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(CURRENCY War or Stabilization ?— 

World interest in President 
Roosevelt’s latest declaration of 
monetary policy has centered on 
whether devaluation of the Amer- 
ican dollar will hasten or retard 
stabilization of the leading cur- 
rencies. 


No clear-cut answer has come 
from the chief financial capitals 
abroad. The prevailing opinion in 
London and Paris is. that stabiliza- 
tion of exchange is not yet in sight, 
although events may lead toward a 
future general agreement. 


Such an agreement is not possible 
at this time because Great Britain 
and France are unwilling to accept 
the present rate of exchange as per- 
manent or final. They are not much 
concerned about the value of the 
dollar inside the United States and 
they sympathize with President 
Roosevelt’s effort to increase domes- 
tic prices. But if the United States 
should try to hold the dollar down to 
50 or 60 cents in terms of foreign 
currencies, then it is feared Great 
Britain and France might take steps 
to protect their own producers who 
would not be able to compete on 
equal terms in the world markets. 


European observers, moreover, 
point to the danger of a eurrency 
war between the United States and- 
Great Britain. As the United States 
has a favorable balance of trade, in- 
ternational payments would nor- 
mally flow to the United States and 
the dollar would tend to rise in 
terms of the pound and the franc. 
The United States can prevent such 
an increase by using the two-billion- 
dollar stabilization fund to purchase 
pounds and other foreign currencies. 
But Great Britain has a similar 
stabilization fund which it has used 
in the past to keep a stable balance 
betwéen the pound and the French 
franc. Should the two funds be 
used against each other a disastrous 
and futile currency war might ensue, 
in the opinion of some observers. 
Such competition, however, is not 
desired by either the British or 
American Treasury, and responsible 
opinion abroad deprecates. the 
thought of unrestrained monetary 
competition. 

® 


\ENDIETA Takes the Helm In 

Cuba.—Hopes for a restoration 
of tranquillity in Cuba were revived 
at the end of a turbulent week which 
saw the overthrow of one Cuban 
president, the rise and fall of a 
second, and the accession to office 
of a third chief executive. The wide 
popular support given to Carlos 
Mendieta, leader of the Nationalist 
party, and the third man to sit in 
the presidential palace during the 
week, gave strength to the belief 
that an end to Cuba’s political strife 
might be in sight. 

President Grau San Martin was 
forced to resign on Jan. 15 following 
a split in the student and military 
factions which had kept him in 
power for’ more than four months. 
He was succeeded by Carlos Hevia, 
33-year-old Annapolis graduate, who 
remained in office for only 48 hours. 
Hevia was unable to win the support 
of any important political groups, 
and was the victim of an open break 
between the army, led by Colonel 
Batista, and the navy and police, 
controlled by Senor Guiteras, Sec- 
retary of War, Navy and Interior in 
the Grau Government. 


The inauguration of President 
Mendieta was accompanied by a 
wave of enthusiasm. Mendieta is 
one of the older political leaders 
who commands the support of a 
majority of the liberal and conserv- 
ative factions and who has the 
backing of Colonel Batista and the 
army. Formal recognition of the 
new government by the United 
States appeared likely as Mendieta 
set about organizing his administra- 
tion. 


These political developments were 
closely related to the economic crisis 
which has held Cuba in its grip for 
many months. The calling off of a 
revolutionary general strike prom- 
isea to permit the opening of 
sugar mills which have been unable 
to a in recent weeks. 
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EAGUE Council Debates Arms.— 

Two of Europe’s most difficult 
problems confront the 78th session 
of the League of Nations Council, 
which opened at Geneva on Jan. 14. 
One is the future of the much-post- 
poned Disarmament Conference; the 
other is the fixing of a date for a 
plebiscite in the Saar Basin. 

The Disarmament Conference was 
to have met in January. With diplo- 
matic conversations between France 
and Germany still proceeding, 
statesmen at Geneva favor post- | 
ponement at least until February 
and possibly until the middle of 
April. France and Great Britain 
deny seeking a long adjournment, 
but both agree that action at Geneva 
must await Germany’s reply to 
France’s last proposals. 

‘THE Saar Plebiscite—Under the 
Versailles Treaty Germany was 
forced to relinquish control of the 
Saar, a rich coal region on the 
Franco-German frontier. The terri- 
tory was handed over to the League 
of Nations to be governed by an in- 
ternational commission for 15 years. 
At the end of this period a plebiscite 
was to be held to determine whether 
the people of the Saar wished to re- 
_ join Germany, to unite with France, 
or to become autonomous under the 
* protection of the League. As a 
majority of the people are German, 
they have been expected to favor 
rejoining the Reich. Since the 
Hitler government came into power, 
however, the outcome of the plebis- 
cite has been more uncertain and 
| Hitler has approached France for a 
direct settlement before the plebis- 

cite is held. 

The plebiscite must be held in 1935 
and the League Council is now ar- 
ranging the preliminaries for the 
vote. 


2 @ 
| (GERMANY Abolishes Trade Unions. 
—With the enactment of the 
new German labor law the Hitler 
Government took a further step to 
concentrate Nazi power in the hands 
of the state. 

The new labor code, hailed in Ger- 
many as Chancellor Hitler’s “great- 
est revolutionary deed,’ was pub- 
lished on Jan. 13 and will become 
effective on May 1. The new law 
virtually abolishes all of the labor 
legislation enacted since the estab- 
lishment of the republic in 1918. It 
abolishes trade unions, forbids 
strikes, collective bargaining, and 
the right to organize. Under the 
new law employers have the power 
to fix wages and working conditions 
but the workers may appeal to the 
state. 


xk 
UKIEN Rebellion Crushed.—The 
rebellion in Fukien Province was 
apparently crushed on Jan. 14 when 
the Central Government at Nan- 
king captured Foochow, capital of 
the province. Rebel forces, includ- 
ing the Nineteenth Route Army, 
withdrew without fighting, and an 
effort to reach a settlement without | 
further bloodshed was begun by 
Nanking. Communism, however, re- 
mains a source of worry to the Cen- 
tral Government, as large sections | 
of the province remain under the «./ 
control of Communist elements. 
x * * 
\ [anchukuo Prepares to Crown Pu- 
Yi.—Elaborate preparations are 

being made in Japan and Manchuria 
for the coronation of Henry Pu-Yi, 
the former “Boy Emperor” of China, 
as Emperor of Manchukuo on 
March 1. 

After the overthrow of the Ching | 
dynasty in the revolution of 1911, | 


prisoner in the “forbidden city” in 
Peiping. When Manchukuo was set 
up as an independent state in 1932, | 
Japanese military leaders took him 
to Mukden to serve as regent of the 
new state. The new plan to make 
Pu-Yi Emperor has the active sup- 
port of Japanese leaders, although 
the preparations are being kept a 
secret by the Japanese government. 
Tokyo believes that the creation of | 
a@ monarchy in Manchukuo will 
demonstrate to the world the inde- 
pendence of the new state and 
hasten recognition by foreign gov- | 
ernments. 


Public Health 


| Jirka, Frank J., Ill. Health Officer, March 
measles, mumps and menin- 

| Sleeping sickness, epidemic receding 
| Spinal meningitis 
prison farm 


Public Utilities 
Tederal Trade Commission, public utility 


investigation, Electric Bond & Share Co. 


Railroads 


refinancing, distribution of bur- 
en 


breaks out on Ark. 


Science 
Polar Year Expedition, benefit to aviators 
Taxation 


Income statistics, where are the orentional 
Government tax puzzle, chart 

| Lawrence, David, 
day”’ 


44:7 


“Wealth Takes a 
Overdue taxes, 
Richards, William P.. Assessor and Chair- 
man of Bd., of Equalization and Review. 
Distr. of Col, “Way to Adjust rw 
Tax delinquency to be surveyed by CWA.. 


Tennessee Valley Project 
Muscle Shoals realty, Uncle Sam refuses 
lw act as investment adviser 


36:1 


43:7 Veterans 
Veterans 


benefits, 
economy cuts 
Waterways 


St. Lawrence Waterway, all-Canadian ween 
if treaty falls 


easing stringency of 
35 


‘ Waterway project, Canada would 2 


All- Canadian Seaw ay | 
If Treaty Is Dropped | 


Ready Without Help to Develop: 


St. Lawrence, Says President 


President Roosevelt has given warnink 
that, if the Senate fails to ratify the 
treaty with Great Britain and Canada tor 
joint completion of a 27-foot depth in an 
international stretch of the St. Lawrence , 
River in the Great Lakes to the sea deeper | 
aheac 
with it on an all-Canadian basis. 

He told a committee of railway labor 
executives in the past week that if a 
treaty is not ratified, the seaway un- 
doubtedly will be built by Canada without : 
entering United States territory and wich- 
out building a dam. All that would be 
necessary in such a contingency would 
be for Canada to construct some locis. 


‘in the President's view. 


St. Lawrence treaty, 


The Senate is marking time with the 
Which involves te 


Sharing of expenses and power develop- 


| 


/ment on one stretch of the river. Senator 
Lewis (Dem.), of Illinois has served no- 
tice that he will offer in the Senate 4 
reservation to the treaty to “declare that 


Lake Michigan is wholly within the juris- 


diction of the United States.” No tim? 


'has been fixed for a Senate vote on the 
treaty. 


The War Department has submitied tu 
the President two reports on economic 
aspects of the St. Lawrence seaway. They 
estimate potential tonnage on the sea- 
Way at 13,000,000 tons annually, with up- 
wards of $70,000,000 savings in transpor- 
tation costs compared with preset! 
routes to the sea; that the Governmeni ~< 
net initial cost involved would be $182.- 


. 726.250 with annual maintenance cost J! 
$9,300,000; and that potential import and 


|€xport trade on the seaway 


would be 


_ fairly balanced. 


| 


_ Iowa, 


CS and information against Nels| 


Uncle 
Sam's 
News 


Reel 


GLIMPSES OF GOVERNMENTAL 
HAPPENINGS THIS WEEK 


Keeping PWA Clean 


“G. Kraschel, Lieutenant Governor o! 
Iowa, in connection with his activities as. 
head of the Federal public works’ board 
for Iowa, a post he formerly held, will be 
laid before a grand jury now sitting ir 
the Department of Justice an- 


-hounced Jan. 18. R. W. Colflesh, United 


States district attorney for the southern 
district of Iowa, left Washington Jan. 18 
after two days’ of conference with De- 
partment of Justice officials. The infor- 
mation he was ready to place before the | 
grand jury had been assembled bv the 
Department of Justice and the Public 
Works Administration. 


Blue Mosquitoes 
SPRAYS of a brilliant hue are being 
used by entomologists in tracing the 


_movements of insects. Use of a methylene 


blue spray on mosquitoes has enabled 
specialists of the Bureau of Entomology 
to determine more accurately than ever 
before how far the insects fly. It was 


. found in experiments last year that some 
of the hardy specimens along the Colum- 


River had flewn four or 


| 


| 
| 


five miles 
within 10 days. 

The dyes also made it possible to ob- 
tain exact data as to the length of life 
of the mosquitos. In some insiances live 
/specimens were captured 104 days after 
| the coloring operation. 


Rice Crop Reduction 

N AMENDMENT to the marketing. 
agreement for the southern rice mill- 
‘ing industry, which will control rice pro- 
‘duction in Louisiana, Arkansas, and Texas. . 
is under consideration by Henry Wallace. 
Secretary of Agriculture. A hearing on! 


| the proposed amendment is being held. 


cent, with the object of maintaining the 


1933. 
Henry Pu-Yi lived for years a virtual. | 


Jan, 2 
The proposal is to reduce the five-year 
average of 775,000 acres of rice by 20 per. 


value of the 1934 southern rice crop. The. 
/sale of the crop was about $27,000,000 in| 


A Mite for the Farmer 


£ ig FARMER during 1933 got 35 cents 


out of each dollar spent by the city. 
consumer for food, Dr. Frederick C. Howe, | 
‘consumers’ counsel of the AAA, reports. | 
This is an increase from 33 cents which 
he received during 1932. 

“A long pull is still ahead to bring the | 
farmer’s share of the food dollar back to | 
the 1929 level when he was getting 47 | 
cents and processors and distributors were ' 


getting 53 cents per dollar,” Dr. Howe said. | 


LABOR was paid an average ot 


Ah aS a but it is 7 points higher than a year ago. 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


eble for hire in recent monihs. 
46:2 same -time demand had picked up. That} chases in the Chinese city. 


‘employed Jan. 


5 uce in Russian waters. 


“There are two ways of accomplishing 
this: One. to increase farm prices faster 
than retail prices; two. to reduce the costs 
‘of processing and 


Joy for Labor 


$1.21 a day, without board, during the 
last quarter. This is only 81 per cent as 
much as was paid back before the war, 
the | 
The 
; Bureau reported that there was a marked | 
| reduction in the supply of workers avail- , 
At the, 


These figures were reported by 


accounted for the improvement in wages | 
compared with a vear ago. 

The number of hired workers actually 
1 was 64 per 100 farms, | 
or the lowest on record. 


Aid for Shipping 


“NO LONGER will discriminating duties | 


and imposts be imposed against vessels | 


34:7 Of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics | 


By proclamation of President Roosevelt 
issued Jan. 18, this order is retroactive to 
Noy, 21, 1933. It also applies to any other 
nation with which the United States has 
® reciprocal non-discriminatory agree- 
ment. 

The U. S. S. R. had previously assured 
the President that there would be no 
discrimination against our ships or prod- 


‘marketing agreement, 


Choate, Jr.. 


‘chairman: C. C. Reeder, 


Juan. 19. 
eight refining districts of the country ac- 


FSRC Goes Shopping 
OF 111,210,000 pounds of butter 
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THE MARCH 


ALPHABETICAL GROUPS 


Progress Durin3 the Week of the Various Emergency /\gencies 
Of the Recovery Program 


A. A, A —Asric ultural Adjustment Admin- ' 
istration. Secretary of Agricuk 
ture Wallace told the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture that the effort to bring 
control of farm production is succeeding 
and a definite end to present milk market- 
ing agreements is in sight. Strict gov- 
ernment control of commodity exchanges 
is soon to be recommended to Congress. 
A 20 per cent cut in the rice crop is pro- 
vided in an amendment to the present 
now under con- 
sideration. 
( Conservation Corps. En- 
rollment in iores: camps remains 
at highest level since organization of 
Corps. 
CW A—Civil Works Administration. To- 
: tal of 202.938 women now em- 
ploved on Civil Works snd Civil Works 
Service projects. Ordeis issued to State 
directors to discontinue purchase of ma- 
terials needed to carry on existing or new 
projects. CWA directors in 24 cities or- 
dered to reduce weck:y hours 20 per cent 
and directors in places ct less than 2.500 
population ordered to slash hours 50 per 
cent. An order was issued prohibiting the 
employment of additional workers on 
CWA projects. Clerical, supervisory, and 
professional workers who heretofore have 
been working 40-hour weeks reduced 25 
per cent, excepting certain workers in of- 
fices of State administrators. 


FAC Alcohol Control Ad- 
ministration. Continuing its 
drive to cheapen and improve the quality 
of legal liquor, the Federal Alcohol Con- 
trol Administration during the past week 
decided to hold on Jan. 26 a hearing at 
which liquor labels will be discussed. 
Increesed import quotas on alcoholic 
beverages from several countries in re- 
turn for agreements to buy American farm 
products. Setting up information system 
to obtain data on liquor prices and im- 
ports. 
On Jan. 19, Director Joseph H, 
announced code authorities 
for distilled spirits and brewing indus- 
tries. They are as folows: 
Distilled Spirits Industry—Dr. J. M. 
Doran, chairman: Frank B. Thompson, 


Frank L. Wight, W. E. Hull, Owsley Brown, 


Seaton Porter, L. S. Rosenstiel, T. P. 
Walker, S. S. Neuman, Russell R. Brown, 
H. L. Felton, W. H. Veeneman, and H. I. 
Peffer. 

Brewing Industry—John C. Bruckman, | 
secretary; Irving 
J. Solomon, Donald A. Dailey, Joseph 
Goldie. R. A. Huber, C. W. Feigenspan, M. 
J. Brown and A. B. Bechaud. 


FDIC—federa! Deposit Insurance Cor- 

poration. Issued regulation pro- 
hibiting payment of interest on demand 
deposits ‘checking accounts) by any bank 
in the insurance fund. The same stipula- 
tion had previously been placed on all 
Federal reserve member banks by the 
Banking Act of 1933. The Corporation's 
ruling covers banks not members of the 
reserve system but which are in the in- 
surance fund. 


FER AwFederal Emergency Relief Ad- 

ministration. Grants of unem- 
ployment relief funds as follows: Mis- 
souri, $333,000; Idaho, $10C.000; Tennessee, 
$500,000; Michigan, $2,000,600: Florida, $1,- 
400.000: Texas, $250,000. and North Da- 
kota, $400,000. 


FS HC—Federal Subsistence Homesteads 

Corporation. Ten subsistence 
homesteads projects anv.unced. Comple- 
tion of the first homestead project at Day- 
ton. Ohio, announced. 


ESRC ‘—Federai Surplus Relief Corpora- 

tion. Orders placed Jan. 17 for 
1,018,500 blankets to be used in govern- 
mental relief Work. 


distributed by the Federal Surplus Relief 


Corporation to the unemployed. 

The Government still is to buy 
011,000 pounds of butter and then 
discontinue its purchases. 


will 


Tariffs and Magazines 

7HEN CANADA passed her tariff of 
retaliation in June, 1931, one Amer- 
ican product to be hard hit was the’ 
magazine. Canadian publishers have 
made corresponding gains, Consul Damon 
C. Woods, at Toronto, pointed out Jan. 19. 
A duty of 15 cents a copy on the “pulp” 


magazines was a most effective barrier. 


Thirty leading American magazines of al! 


types dropped in circulation nearly 50 per 


cent between June, 1930, and June, 1933 
One weekly dropped 88 per cent in thai 
period. 


Plenty of Gasoline 


& YHERE will be more than 600,000 bar- 


rels of gasoline on hand 
out the country on Feb. 28 than there 
was Jan. 31. The order permitting this 
went out from Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes. the Oil Administrator. 
This will be divided among the 


through- 


cording to a plan devised by the Planning 
and Coordination Committee of the petro- 
leum industry. 


China Recovers 

ECOVERY from a war and the drop in 

the price of the dollar combined to 
‘made Shanghai's export trade to the 
United States show a sizeable increase in 
1933. The city is getting over the effects 
oi the Sino-Japanese conflict of 1933. 
Consul R. P. Butrick of that city reported 
Jan. 19. Anticipation of price increases 
'im the United States caused larger pur- 


Equal Rights in CWA 
(CLEARING underbrush is usually con- 

‘ sidered a man-sized job. At Vicks- 
| burg the battle field is being restored as 
‘part of the Civil Works program. To do 
‘the preliminary clearing. 50 robusi col- 
-ored women were hired. They were a se- 
‘lected group, chosen because of planta- 
tion experience. A detail of 75 colored 
men will follow up on more strenuous 
clean-up Work. 

Recently the restoration of the Vicks- 
burg National Military Park was trans- 
ferred from the War Department to the 
Interior Department as part of the 
President's reorganization plan. 


Even the Pigs Help 
COLORED farmer who raises his own 
pork chops moved his pig pen in or- 

der that the general landscape would be 
improved in the vicinity-of Fort Harri- 


Weather storage on Jan. 1, 1934, the Federal son, Richmond Battlefield State Park. 
Winters getting warmer .......... Re ray 33:3 | Government owned 39,932,000 pounds as a; Another farmer removed an_ unsightly 
Wild Life result of its recent butter buying activities.| fence; another a shack. Thus do resi-| 


Can-opening bears as park plague 


36:7' This Government-owned butter is being’ dents cooperate in landscaping and rec-' 


/Thev were T. T. Haws«sworth, 


school: 


HOL( Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 

tion. Three new Assistant 
General Managers for th: Home Owners’ 
Lean Corporation were nelected last week. 
who will 
have charge of Illinois. Indiana, Michigan 
and Wisconsin; Nugcnt Fallon. who will 
have charge of Maine, Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts, Ne‘y Hampsnire, New Jersey. 
New York, Rhode Island and Vermont; 
and Charles B. Robb. w!1o will have charge 
of Delaware, Maryland, Ohio. Pennsyl- 
vania. Virginia, West Virginia and the 
District of Columbia. 


National | Labor board—ruled that 
captive mines would have to check 
off union dues of miners but that did not 
necessarily have to pay them only to 
United Mine Workers 901i America. Settled 
some strikes. Turned Philadelphia trac- 
tion case over to ‘he NRA compliance 
board after effort at set’'ement failed. 


Held hearings to settle seven labor 
controversies. Took poil of air transport 


concern's pilots in wage dispute by mail- 
ing ballots to each of the 29 flyers in- 
volved. 


N R A—National Recovery Administra- 

tion. A battle is brewing in Con- 
gress over the NRA policies. General 
Johnson defended his regime and an- 


-swered senatorial critics in a speech before 


retail merchants. At stake are policies 
of price determination. Mark-ups for the 
retail trade under the codes now in effect. 
soon are to be announced. A Federal | 
Trade Commission report criticized NRA» 
policies on steel industry pricing. 


PW A—Public Works Administration. 
Statement issued showing that 
$1,718,473.598 of the $3,300.000,000 public 
works fund has been alotted to States, 
municipalities, and othe: public bodies. 
roads, the civil works program, Kas 
housing, and railroads. 
Non-Federal allotments totaling more. 
than $12,000.000 announced. Included | 
among the allotments announced during 
ithe past week were tne fcllowing: To the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road Company, $2.000.009 for the purchase 
of 50 new passenger cars; to be adminis- 
tered by the Secretary of the Interior, $1,- 
000,000 to reestablish certain agricultural 
and industrial work in the Virgin Islands 
on a self-liquidating basis; to Omaha, 
Nebr., $906.000 for a waterworks project; 
to Fort Worth. Tex. $4.198.300 for a 
and to Wheeling, W. Va., $987,000 
for a sewer. 
Howard A. Gray appointed Director of 
the Division of Inspec.ion of the PWA 


to succeed William M. S‘eele, who has re- 


signed. 


REC ‘—Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 

tion. On Oct. 24. at President 
Roosevelt's direction, started buving gold 
at increasing prices so thai the dollar 
vould be depreciated on foreign exchanges 
and at home. On Jan. 16 the RFC ceased 


‘buving gold. as President Roosevelt pre- 


pared for dollar devaluation by concen- 
trating title to all goid and all gold buy- 
ing powers in the Treasury Department. 
In the intervening 2': months the RFC 
bought almost 132 millicn dollars’ worth 


of gold, five-sixths of vhich was bought’ 


in foreign gold markets. 


All this under the pei.ding bill national- 
izing gold must be turned over to the 
Treasury. The Treasury will pay for it 
exactly what it cost the RFC. 

Having freed itself of its gold buying. 
the RFC turned to a new problem, the 
refinancing of railroad maturities. Two 
roads were already asking for more than 
62 million dollars wits which to pay off 
maturing loans held by priv ate banks. 


lamation projects carried on as part of 
the emergency conservation campaign, 
according to the Office of National Parks, 
Buildings. and Reservations. 

One teature of the Richmond project 
is an erosion-control]l plan, designed, by 
planting, to preserve the original trenches 
in the area. 


The Navy Steps Up 

|= NAVY has another boat. It is the 

“San Francisco.” heavy cruiser, the 
third 10,000-ton cruiser to be put on the 
Water since the London Naval Treaty 
{t will be placed in commiss.on by the 
commandant of Mare Island Navy Yard. 
under command of Capiain Robert E. 
Ingersoll, on Feb. 10. 1934. 


Keeping the Poor Warm 

fal WINTER will be a liitle warmer 

for more than a million persons re- 
ceiving Federal relief. The Federal Sur- 
plus Relief Corporation has placed orders 
for 1,018,500 blankets with twelve firms in 
eight States, to be distributed by State 
relief administrators. The Relief Cor- 
poration estimated. on January 17, that 


.master General. 


Benefits to Aviation 
From Polar Studies 


Greater Accuracy in Compasses 


To Be a Result 


Aviators using the magnetic compass will 
more accurate corrections as a result 
of the Polar Year expedition at Fairbanks. 
Alaska. which was sponsored and partiv 
financed by the United States. 

While this is believed by Capt. N. H. 
Heck, of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
to be one of the important results of the 


‘research during the Polar Year, he is ot 


the opinion also that many other worth- 
While discoveries will result. Captaii 
Heck helped to map the program of re- 
search during the year which closed last 
Summer, and is awaiting reports from 
many other observation points in all parts 
of the world. 

An enormous mass of data was collected 
Simultaneously at the various observatiou 
stations which cooperated in the Polar 
Year project and manv valuable deduc- 
tions are expected from it, according to 
Captain Heck. 

Canadian scientists partaking in the re- 
search spent the vear near Chesterfie!d 
Inlet in Hudson Bay, near the magnetic 
pole, while British scientists made their 
ecbservations at a station at Fort Rae on 
Great Slave Lake, Canada. 

The magnetic compass points to the 
magnetic north, explains Captain Heck. 


which may be on either side of true 
“North. In the Eastern part of this coun- 


try the compass points 25 degrees West 
of true North, in the Western section 24 
cegrees East of true North, and in’ places 
in Alaska it points almost due East. Mag- 
netic storms cause Vibrations in the com- 
pass and important observations as ‘o 
such storms were made simultaneousiv 
all over the world during the Polar Year. 

“The great accumulation of observa- 
tions on magnetism. solar conditions, 
radio transmission, and related phe- 
nomena,” says Captain Heck. “all av the 
same time will certainly throw light on 
the cause and nature of these phenomena 
when they have been fully studied.” 

Some of the work at Fairbanks is be- 
ing continued with the cooperation of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


more than six thousand bales of cotton 
will be consumed in the fabrication. 


‘ Three Move Up 

fering PROMOTIONS have taken place 

in the Post Office Department. On 
Jan. 17. William W. Howes was sworn in 
as First Assistant. ana Harllee Branch 
Was sworn in as Second Assistant Post- 
Mr. Branch was for- 
merly Executive Assistant, and Mr. Howes 
was Second Assistant. When Joseph C. 
O'Mahoney was appointed United States 
Senator from Wyoming, he resigned as 


, First Assistant. 


Safety in the Air 
7 THE naval aviation squadron with 
the best record annually goes a 
trophy. Known as the Herbert Schiff 
Memorial Trophy, it goes this year to the 
Marine Corps Observation Plane Squad- 
ron of Quantico, Va., the Navy Depart- 
ment announced Jan. 17, The following 
day the award was made by President 
Roosevelt to commanding officer Lieut. 
David L. Cloud Jr., U. S. M. C. His 
squadron flew 3,519 hours without acci- 

dent to materiel or personnel. 


Making Air Mail Pay 

A NXIOUS to make the air mail self- 
~* supporting, the House Committee on 
Post Office and Post Roads will hold 
hearings on a bill to popularize the air 
mail. Reduction of air mail postgage 
from 10 to 5 cents per ounce is proposed. 
Also pending are plans for a postal air- 
gram to take 3 cents postage and a 2- 
cent air mail postal card. 


Cutting Postal Costs 

order business goes in the red 

$12.000,000 a vear. and the Post Of- 
fice Department wants to do something 
about it. To cut money order operating 
costs, a bill before the House Committce 
on Post Office and Post Roads proposes 
use of postal notes for smaller transac- 
tion. This would eliminate much of the 
checking and auditing in local offices and 
in the Department and at the same time 
prove safe and satisfactory, the Depart- 
ment believes, 


Fruit Fly Eradication 
4 LLOTMENT of $36,000 to the Bureau 
-* of Plant Quarantine, to assist in the 
eradication of the West Indian fruit flv 
from Kev West, Fla.. has been made by 
the Public Works Administration. The 
work will be carried on in conjunction 
with the Florida Plant Board which has 
been endeavoring to exterminate the fly. 


City Relief Rolls 
\ IAMI, Fla., goes to the head of the 
“ class as best remover of families 
from relief rolls. Census of 140 cities 
by the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration shows that Miami families get- 
ting relief fell from 10.285 in November 
to 1.150.in December. Kansas City. Mo., 
added more than 3,000 families during 
the month, bringing its total to 14,726. 
Civil works projects are credited with de- 
creasing the total relief costs 23 per cent 
from November to December. 


ON M 
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trained economist. 
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KEMMERER 


By EDWIN WALTER KEMMERER 
“the money doctor of the world” 


Twelve countries—located in five continents—owe their present 
sound money systems to Dr. Kemmerer. 
as the authority on money, he has had more experience in 
reorganizing monetary systems than any other man in history. 

Now he brings to his fellow- 
analysis of the plans for immediate stabilization in the United 


mental economic principles underlying them. Timely. forceful. 
simply-written in non-technical language, this book will be read 
with profit by the practical-minded business man as well as the 
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WHERE ARE THE GOVERNMENT TAX 


THE Federal Government during 
the boom days of the late 1920's 
the private incomes of its citizens was 
the primary source of revenue. 
Fifty-six per cent of all the reve- 
nues the Government needed for its 
running expenses and debt retire- 
ment it drew from incomes. 
the income tax is a source of worry 


Gone Are the Days When Millionaires Supplied the Bulk of Federal 
Revenues—Other Tax Sources Now Being Tapped 


Today | 


to the Treasury Department and com-. 
mittees of Congress, which are try-| 


ing to plug its holes. 
in, not 56 per cent, but about 21 per 
cent, of the Federal revenues. 

During the past week the Bureau of 


It is bringing | 


Internal Revenue revealed the reason 


for this drastic shrinkage in the in- 


come tax, presented figures which 
show that basically the tax has fallen 


because the taxable incomes 


of | 


American citizens have dwindled from | 
$25,226,326.912 in 1928 to $11,185,499.- , 


309 in 1932. 


In other words, for every dollar of : 
taxable private income in 1928 there 


is now only 44 cents. And this drastic 
decline in individual taxable incomes 


has occurred despite a steady broad- | 
ening of the income tax brackets to, 
include more people and to place a’ 


heavier tax on large incomes. 
Corporation Incomes Shrink 

The same shrinkage has seized the 
net taxable incomes of corporations, 
reducing them much more sharply 
than the incomes of individuals. Re- 
porting net taxable incomes of $10.- 
316,594,981 in 1928. corporations in 
1932 had net taxable incomes aggre- 
gating only $1,774,234,137. 

Where there had been a dollar of 
taxable income from corporations in 


1928 there was left in 1932 only 17) 
cents of taxable income. The shrink-| 
age had been 83 per cent. The depres- | 
Sion had practically eliminated cor-, 
porate earnings. 

When a country’s taxable individ-. 
ual and corporate incomes fall from) 
$35,844,000,000 to $12,960,000,000 in four 
‘years—when each dollar of taxable. 
income shrinks to 36 cents—the in-, 
come tax collections are bound to 
sink despite increases in the rates and | 
brackets. | 

Tax Sources Dry Up : 

This decline in income and the ac- 
companying slump in the income tax. 
is one of the major reasons for the) 
heavily unbalanced budgets the Fed-| 
eral Government operated under up) 
to this year. The tax on which it had 
depended for 56 per cent of its rev- 
enue had dried up. 

What has accelerated the rate of 
decline in the American income tax 
collections has been the emphasis 
the structure of the tax put upon 
large incomes. In 1929, when taxes 
were being paid on 1928 incomes, 78 
per cent of all income tax collections 
made came from persons having in- 
comes of $50,000 or over, although 
they made up only 1.06 per cent of the 
persons reporting taxable incomes. 

In other words, 1.06 per cent of the. 
taxpayers paid 78 per cent of the Fed- 
eral income tax. 

“Soaking the Rich” 

Now these large incomes have 
dwindled. Persons who in 1928 were 
reporting and paying taxes on in- 
comes of $50,000 have dropped down 
the brackets to $25,000, $10,000, or 
$5,000 or dropped clear out of the in- 
come-tax paying class. 

Like a huge army retreating down 
a ladder, the taxpayers of the coun- 
try have moved, generally speaking. 
down from one income-tax bracket to 
the one below or to rungs still lower. 
And as the top rungs are deserted. 
the income-tax collections drop 
sharply. 

In 1928 there were 511 Americans 
who reported net incomes of more 
than a million dollars for that year. 
In 1932 the number of persons with 
such net incomes had dropped to 20. 
One out of every 25 persons drawing 
a net income of $1.000,000 or more in 
1928 had dropped from that group at 
the top of America’s income scale to 
a lower bracket. 

Out of the Million Class 

Persons having incomes of $1.000.- 
000 or more in 1928 paid 16 per cent 
of the Federal income tax although 
they made up only .013 per cent of 
the persons reporting taxable incomes. 
By 1932 they aggregated only .001 
per cent of the total number of in- 
come-tax payers, and they paid only 
4.78 per cent of the Federal income 
tax. 

Four income-tax payers out of every 
300 in 1928 had in that year a net 
taxable income of $1,000,000 or more. 
In 1932 the proportion had fallen to 
one out of every 1,000 taxpayers. On 
the basis of 1928 incomes $16 out of 
every $100 paid in Federal income 
taxes came from persons with incomes 
of $1,000.000 or more. In 1932 only 
$4.78 out of every $100 came from 
these large incomes. 

nwacn time the matter of income- 
tax rates has been opened in Con- 
gress there has been a movement to 
impose “soak-the-rich”. taxes. Sena- 
tor Long (Dem.), of Louisiana, has 
urged that all incomes in excess of 
$1.000.000 a year be confiscated. Sen- 
ator Nye (Rep.’, of North Dakota 
has asked that a large share of big 
incomes be taken. 

Burden on Small Fellows 

The statistics made public by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue show 
that if all of the taxable income 
earned in 1932 by all persons report- 
ing net incomes of $50,000 or more. 
was paid to the Treasury, the 
Government would realize only $750,- 
000,000. This sum is comparatively 
small ‘for a government which is 
spending more than ten billion dol- 
lars in the current fiscal year. 

Confiscation of all the earnings of 
persons having net incomes of $1,- 
000,000 or more would have brought 
only $36,000,000 into the Treasury last 
year. 

So radical has the shift in national | 
income become that the income tax 
- has changed from a levy of which 78 
per cent is carried by persons earn- 
ing $50,000 or more into one which 
is borne almost equally by persons 
of large and medium incomes, 


ad 


tance as a revenue source. 


1928 


51) TAXPAYERS 
| WITH INCOMES OF $1,000,000 OR MORE; 


43,200 TAXPAYERS 


WITH INCOMES OF AT LEAST $50,000 


| 
| 


| 


1932 90 TAXPAYERS 


INCOMES OF FIFTY THOUSAND: 
7,430 TAXPAYERS 


3,060,000 TAXPAYERS 
WITH INCOMES OF #5,000 AND UNDER 


3,421,000 TAXPAYERS 


Once a prime source of Federal revenues, income taxes are beginning to take a back seat as the amount of money people make falls lower and lower. 
Shown in the chart is the story of the decline in the number of big incomes on which taxes are paid. Million-dollar incomes became a rarity in 1932, 
latest year on which income taxes have been paid. Only 7,430 now are making $50,000 a year. On the other hand, the $5,000 and under class increased in 


treating down the ladder are clustered 
around the lower rungs, and these 
small incomes are growing in impor- 
In 1928) 
only 28 per cent of the income tax 
was paid on incomes of less than 
$50,000; of 1932 incomes those under 
$50,000 paid 52 per cent of the tax. 
There were 4,070,851 income tax re- 
turns filed on the basis of 1928 in- 
comes. Only 3.760.402 persons filed re- 
turns on their 1932 incomes, a decline 


NINE SIDE THE SENATE AND HOUSE 


+ 


THE FEMI 


Ladies of Congress 


‘Grow in Number 
And Power 


NATIONAL law-making is getting 
~ "the feminine touch. Not that the 
staid chambers of Congress are seeing 
tax quarrels end in tea parties, or 
hearing treaties referred to as com- 


pacts. Far from that. But eight seri-, 


women —-the 
in American  history—are 


ous-purposed 
number 


largest | 


helping to mold the important Federal 


legislation of the day. 


And by way of allaying any appre-. 


hensions of what may be meant by 


the “feminine touch,” these lady legis- | 


lators with one voice protest that they | 


are not in Congress to represent 
women alone, or to work for laws 
that interest women principally. 


Lone Lady With a Toga 
The last legislative stronghold of. 


American man was invaded in a more 
or less permanent way by a woman 
in 1931. Mrs. Hattie Caraway (Dem.), 
of Arkansas, 
Senate to fill the vacancy created by 


was appointed to the 


the death of her husband. Then she. 


went before the people of Arkansas 
and was elected to fill his unexpired 
term, and finally has been elected to. 
fill a term in her own right. More-| 
over, she has slipped into her seat in, 
the councils of the Senate with much | 


‘the ease of an “old-timer.” 


The story goes that after she had) 
taken her place in the Senate the 
lady from Arkansas was approached 
by one of the “old guard” who wanted 
to know what she thought of them. 
With the quiet smile that is hers she 
is said to have replied that the mem- 
bers of the Senate looked much bigger 
from the floor than from the gallery. 

Chairman of one Senate committee, 
and member of three others, are her 
assignments in the present Congress. 
Senator Caraway heads the Commit- 
tee on Enrolled Bills, and is an active 
member of the groups on Agriculture 
and Forestry, Commerce, and the 
Library. 

‘Lady Mayor of D. C.’ 

Old-age pensions have her special 
interest right now. As to her views 
on a sales tax as a means for helping 
to build up the resources of the Treas- 
ury, Senator Caraway reiterates her | 
opposition but she concedes that “ex- | 
treme measures are needed in extreme 
times.” Senator Caraway went on to. 
say, “Right now, I favor fixing up the 
taxes that are being evaded.” 

Stepping into the Lower House of 
Congress, one finds seven women in 


the role of national legislators. (Mrs. | 


number of persons reporting incomes 
of $5.000 and less actually is larger 
now than in 1928—3,059,964 in 1928 


and 3,420,995 in 1932. Taxpayers are 


dropping into the lower income 


brackets, and the small income earn- 
-er’s share in the tax burden is in-. 


creasing proportionately. The very. 
rich are now so few that their class 
no longer carries the most of the 
burden. 


1932. The top pictures show number of incomes in various groups in 1928; the bottom in 1932. 
The army of income taxpayers re-| of 310.449. But in spite of this decline | Behind this decimation of the profits, rents and dividends. The 
in the total number of taxpayers, the | higher income groups is a radical wages of capital, 


change in the composition of the na- the depression more sharply than the 


tional income. The depression has 
struck some sources of income much 
harder than others. throwing the em- 
phasis in the national income on 


wages of workers. 

This is the reason for the decline 
in large incomes. Persons having in- 
comes of more than $50,000 in 1928 


Whereas $1,879,780,000 was realized 
therefore, has felt in 1928 on the sale of capital assets | 


held for investment purposes, only 
$49,841,000 was reaped from such sales 
in 1932, a decline of almost 98 per 
cent. Dividend payments dropped 
from $4,350,978.752 in 1928 to $1,951,- 


sources of earnings which previously drew from a fourth to a third of their 928,000 in 1932. 


were of less importance. 


earnings from dividends and from a 


Income from business enterprises 


Generally speaking, the reduction fourth to a half from dealings in in- fell from $3,243,955,494 in 1928 to 


has been most severe in income de- 
rived from dealings in speculative or 
investment assets and in. business 


-vestment assets. 
types of income 
sharply. 


PHOTOS UNDERWOOD 


Left to right: (Inset) Senator Hattie Caraway, Arkansas; Mrs. Isabella Greenway, Arizona; Mrs. 
Florence P. Kahn, California; Mrs. Kathryn McCarthy, Kansas; Speaker Henry T. Rainey; Mrs. Virginia 


Jenckes, Indiana; Mrs, Edith Nourse Rogers, Massachusetts; Mrs. Marian Clarke, New York; 


Bolivar Kemp, of Louisiana, has not 
yet been seated.) There is capable 
Mary Teresa Norton (Dem.), of New 
Jersey, “Mayor” of the District of. 
Columbia. She is the first woman to 
hold the chairmanship of so im- 
portant a group as the District of 
Columbia Committee, and since the 


Mrs. Mary T. Norton, New Jersey. 


much ‘on the job.” 


Veteran from California 
From the other sea-coast of the 


Norton never leaves the floor of the Committee on Indian Affairs. She re- 
House when her Committee has a bill| spectfully declined with the observa- 
before it.” In other words, she is very} tion that the only Indians in her dis- 


(Inset) 


—-—- 


‘trict were those in front of the cigar 
stores, and she couldn’t do anything 
for them. Today, she is a member 


‘Nation comes the beloved “dean” of , Of the important Appropriations Com- 
women of the House, Florence Pragg mittee. High tariff and national de- 


plot laid out by Major L’Enfant on| Kahn (Rep.), of California. It was|fense are salient points in her legis- 


as the “Mayor.” 


the best of the parliamentarians of the votes were counted it was found 
the House. That was demonstarted | that his widow had been selected. And 
the other day in her handling of the/so, Florence Pragg Kahn came on to| year Edith Nourse Rogers (Rep.), was 
bill for legalizing liquor in the Na- Capitol Hill in 1925, and has been elected to take the seat left vacant 


tional Capital. 
see her on the day when the liquor. 
bill was before the House, the door- 


keeper would have told you, “Mrs. to Congress she was assigned to the wonder that her. interest in legisla-, 


Since that time. 
The story goes that on first coming 


the Potomac must need look to Con- | almost nine years ago—Feb. 17, 1925—/ lative interests. She sponsored meas- 
gress for its governing, so the head | that a special election was held in| ures for constructing the $ 
of the District of Columbia Commit-'the Fourth District of California, San Francisco bridge. 

tee of the House is often referred to which includes the City of San Fran- | 
‘cisco, to fill the place made vacant | 
Mrs. Norton can hold her own with | by the death of Julius Kahn. When) has been sendin 


Once an Anti-feminist 
The Fifth District of Massachusetts 


| 


| 


Now both of these $1,287,883 245; profits from  partner- 
have dwindled’ ships dropped from $1,929,519,630 to 


$450.275,911: profits on speculative 


Interests as Wide 
As Those of Men 
Occupy Group 


tion has been broad, and her work 


all-embracing. Women should be 


terested in legislation right now, she 
says, because they are the managers 
of budgets, and in these times money 
and its spending is all important. In 
connection with this subject she has 
worked diligently for the introduc- 
tion into the schools of courses in 
money management. Veterans and 
their welfare have her ear. Coming 
from the manufacturing district of 
New England and of a family which 
has been interested in cotton and the 
mills, Mrs. Rogers says that she re- 
joices in the abolition of child labor. 
Her increasing purpose now is to gain 


higher wages for all workers. 


| 


Nothing pleases her more, Mrs 
Rogers says, than to receive a letter 
such as she did the other day from a 
thirteen-year-old school girl, who 


Said: “You’re my Representative and 
Iwant you to represent me.” — 


Out of the State of Indiana has 
come a farm woman to sit in Con- 
gress. At the death of her husband 


some years ago, Virginia E. Jenckes 


took over the management of their 


large farm. When the Seventy-third 


| 
| 


Congress assembled last March, she 
took her place as a Democratic Mem- 
ber of the House, a woman who had 
demonstrated not only in her farm 
management a keen business ability, 
but in affairs of her community and 
State, an unusual political ability. 
Career a Full One 
Mrs. Jenckes’ iegistative 
has been a rather full one. She has 
been active for the veterans. Legis- 
lation for the prevention of foreclo- 
sure of mortgages has gained her in- 
terest. Vigorously she is protesting 
the freight rates which place a dis- 
advantage on the shipment of Indiana 
coal. Her efforts have been exercised 
against the shipment of other than 


career 


Indiana coal into that State for re- 


lief purposes. 
eep house?” 


“Do my daughter and 
Mrs. Jenckes repeated 


Ik 
79,000,000 | this question with a little laugh. “We 


have an apartment and cook our own 
meals.” 


“Mother knitted this dress I am 


g an attractive vivaci- wearing,” Virginia, her daughter de- 


ous, former anti-feminist to the House | clared, coming into her mother’s office 


of Representatives since 1925. That at that moment. 


If you had tried to representing her district continuously by the death of her husband. Mrs. 


Rogers admits opposing the Nine- 
teenth Amendment, so it is little 


Just then the bell 
rang, announcing that the House was 
trying to round up a quorum. Mrs. 
Jenckes gathered together a few pa- 
pers, kissed her daughter, and was off 
to her job as a law-maker. 


+ --------- 


PUZZLE 


sales. of assets fell from $2,928,141,616 
in 1928 to $49,840,918; income from 
rents and royalties amounted to $1,- 
164,518,456 in 1928 and to $492,503,231 
in 1932. 

All of these types of income are 
more important to large incomes than 
in small incomes. Their sharp de- 
clines, therefore, has caused the shift 
in national income and in the burden 
of the Federal income tax. 

Declines in speculative and invest- 
ment profits and in dividends has 


thrown a greater importance on in- 
|come from wages and interest. 


In 
1928 wages made up only 37 per cent 
of the national income. In 1932 they 
accounted for 56 per cent. 

This increase in the importance of 
wages has occurred even though the 
total amount paid out in wages has 
declined. In 1928 wages reported by 
persons filing income taxes amounted 
to $10,862,330,998. In 1932 the wages 
reported aggregated only $7,754,393,347, 

Gross Income Shrinks 


Interest payments similarly declined 
in volume but increased in impor- 
tance. They amounted to $2,143,857,860 
in 1928 and made up only 7 per cent 
of the total income. By 1932 interest 
payments which were reported aggre- 
gated only $1,162,584,454 but they ac- 
counted for 9 per cent of the total 
income reported. 

The income derived fom all these 


; Sources in 1932 aggregated $13,764,- 


294,600 and represents the gross in- 
come realized in 1932 by persons filing 
income tax returns. Against this 
gross income the filers of returns 


(claimed deductions of various types 
| 185,499,300. 


| These deductions were on account 


amounting to more than $2,600,000,000, 
leaving a net taxable income of $11,- 


of losses sustained in speculative or 
'investment—trading, business losses, 
charitable and educational contribu- 
tions and other miscellaneous reasons, 


Effect on Corporations 


Severe as the shrinkage in the in- 
dividual incomes have been, the re- 
duction in coporate earnings have 
been much more drastic. Last year, on 
the basis of 1932 earnings, 481368 cor- 
porations filed returns. Of these only 
78,775 reported any net taxable in- 
come. Of the rest 348,954 reported net 
losses instead of earnings, and 53,639 
reported themselves inactive with no 
income. 

The 78,775, corporations paying a 
tax reported gross income of $27,158,- 
732,012 and a net income of $1,851,- 
575,582. After deducting from this 
-income $77,341,445 in prior year losses, 
these corporations paid $277,689,311 
tax on their earnings. 

The 348,954 corporations showing 
no net taxable income reported a 
gross income of $38,493,029,862. In 
spite of having gross earnings of this 
‘amount, the corporations claimed 
that they had net losses for the year 
|which aggregated $6,420,293,721. 

Corporations reporting the larges§ 
incomes were those engaged in manu- 
facturing and trade Transportation 
and finance corporations also reported 
large aggregate incomes. 


Lower House of Congress is comely 
Isabella Greenway (Dem.). Schooled 
in the ways of politics through her 
part in State affairs as well as in na- 
tional conventions (in the last Demo- 
cratic convention she made a second. 
ing speech for Franklin D. Roosevelt), 
Mrs. Greenway has just stepped into 
/Congress ready to represent the in- 
terests of her State, among them be- 
ing copper mining, agriculture, dairy- 
‘ing, citrus-growing, and_ railroad 
workers. 

The silver question is a particular 
concern of Mrs. Greenway. She has 
actively aligned herself with a “board 
of strategy” made up of Members of 
Congress from the Rocky Mountain 
region who are trying to get some- 
thing done with regard to the metal. 
_Speaking deliberately and earnestly, 
Mrs. Greenway sees the silver prob- 
lem as “one of coordinating various 
points of view as already presented 
in the major silver bills of last year, 
some of which will be reintroduced 
this year, into a policy of embracing 
the Administration’s present practice 
and with such practical compromises 
as seem fit.” 

Commenting on the apparent 
uniqueness of a silver dollar in the 
_East, Mrs. Greenway said: “You know, 
we really do have a silver currency in 
the West.” 


Democrat from Kansas 

From August until the, middle of 
December, the NRA had no more ar- 
dent “stumper” than Kansas’s lady of 
Congress, Kathryn O’Loughlin Mc- 
Carthy (Dem.). Coming into the 
Democratic Seventy-third Congress, 
Mrs. McCarthy immediately cast her 
support with the recovery program. 
What seems like an apparent failure 
in the corn-horn program, she lay at 
the door of the packers, declaring that 
they have not cooperated as have the 
millers in the wheat program. 

“TI am behind the President in what 
he has done,” Mrs. McCarthy says, 
“but if what has been done is not 
enough, we will do something more.” 

The latest member of the feminine 
contingent in Congress is Marian C, 
Clarke, (Rep.’. On Dec. 28, 1933, the 
people of the Thirty-fourth District 
of New York waded through snow- 
drifts to get to the polls. They were 
electing Mrs. Clarke to the place made 
vacant by the death of her husband 
in October. Among Mrs. Clarke’s in- 
terests as she begins her career as a 
legislator is reforestation. Her late 
husband was likewise interested in 
that subject, and was joint author 
with Senator McNary some years ago 
of a bill providing for national re- 
forestation. 

These are brief views of America’s 
lady legislators in Washington. It 
would seem, therefore, that Federal 
‘legislation in this, one of the most 
‘important periods in American his- 
tory, is to feel unmistakably the in- 


Arizona’s sole representative in the | fluence of the women, 
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The Code Parade: Railroad Refinancing: 
| “Distributing Burden 
Cement Industry RFC Asked to Supply Funds 

Files Its Protest Thinks Banks Should Help | 


Railroad bonds have been good but slow | 


assets, and banks holding them have fre- | 
quently been anxious to convert them 
Wholesalers, Builders, Mill- 

ers and Toothpick and 


WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Charts Prepared by Department of Commerce of Unitec States Government ....ESEN?.,., 
Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 


1933 
BUSINESS PICKING UP SOFT COAL OUTPUT UP 


19.32 
Jt 


into cash or some more liquid asset. The 


100 
result has been that the Reconstruction | Sanaa 


DES 


Medicine Makers Among to begin helping railroads refinance their 60 60 | Gains for Business, Fed- 
Those Given Hearings In the past week was revived the old | 10 40 eral Reserve Board Finds 


question of how much of the railroad ita 


Direct sales of cement to governmental financing burden the RFC should take 

agencies and certain contractors, as pro- over and how much it should insist that | go 
vided in the Cement Code, approved Nov. PRODUCTION of soft coal in week ended 
27. drew the of dealers at hearings the RFC for Jan. 6 continued upward trend, showing 
held before the NRA Jan. 15-16. ) slight gain over week before, daily average be- 
ing 1,386,000 tons against 1,289,000 tons. Indus- 


the road to pay off all of a $52,500,000 
If permitted t trial stocks are still heavy, restricting the up- 


stand. dealers will lose issue of securities which are coming due — 
"0 per cent of their business, they claim. May 1 and which are now held by private ward swing. Anthracite output heavy because 

Suggested as a reprisal if they fail to get a billion dollars greater than a year ago. of the cold weather. 


individuals. Similarly the Illinois Central 
was asking for $10,000,000 with which to. ae 
relief was importation of foreign cement. pay off an issue of its debentures matur- . 
Arguing for the direct sales to govern- ing in June, | ES 
‘mental units, producers said it would re- Chairman Jesse H. Jones, of the RFC. | | 
duce cost of cement used in public build- mere ond hoped the a roe now aa 
e maturing securities could be persuaded | 

“ing. Dealers, allowed 10 cents a barrel to carry the heavy end of the refinancing 
mark-up for many years, resorted tO jonq He admitted, however, that the | al 
price cutting, producers claimed. Demor-' banks had given no assurance that they | 
alization of the industry resulted, they would do so, and that the railroads were | . ST 
added, and today the whole industry is requqesting the RFC to do, not a paft, | 
“in the red,” but all the refinancing. 

Walter N. Haggerman. a dealer spokes- 
man, said operation of the code ha 


d 
dampened his first eathusieam = it and Inquiry on Profits | 
it si as “when the 
that it simply was a case Of “W Of Bond & Share 


For industry, trade. and finance, 1933 
was a year of drastic slumps and swift 
upswings. 

Last week the Federal Reserve Board 
Summarized the trends of the year and 
found that, out of the sharp ups and 
downs, the country had netted a gain 
which gave business a better foundation 
to start from in 1934 than it had at the 
opening of 1933. 

Loanable funds in banks aggregated 
three-quarters of a billion dollars, con- 

x struction activity was advancing, produc- 
tion, employment, freight movement, and 
department store sales were all well above 

the 1933 lows, the Board found. 

“It appears,” the Bcard summed up, 

“that in November all the lines of ac- 
ax tivity covered, while still far below their 
average level for the years 1923, 1924, and 
| 1925, were materially above the low points 
_of the depression, and that trade and in- 
| dustry enter upon the year 1934 at a con- 
siderably higher level of activity than 


——— increase in output of automobiles 
noted during the week, as is usual at this 
season. Cram’s reports estimated production 
at 30,239 units, which compares with 20,307 in 
previous week and 31,850 last year. Fifteen 
companies showed increases and only two op- 
erated at lowered schedules. 


CONSTRUCTION IMPROVES 
100 


80 


Byer of the graph shows improvement in 
industry for week ended Jan. 13 although 
resumption from holiday slackening in certain 
lines, such as steel, is slow. Auto production 
sharply higher. Both wheat and cotton prices 
advanced. Reserve bank credit more than half 


LUMBER OUTPUT GAINS 


| pperceerigneesed of steel has increased con- 
stantly since first of the year. Indications 


UTPUT of lumber and orders at the mills 


volume of construction in Decem- 
showed moderate recovery in first week of 


ber than i 
wolf comes in the door, love flies out the mn any month since October, 


window.” are that output for this week will equal record | January reversing the downward December 1931, reported by the F. W. Dodge corporation. “ which prevailed in the early months 
, a | | high of 34.2 per cent of capacity set four trend. Production, which is shown on the Increase attributed in large part to PWA ef- 'g 933. ” 
“The worst maximum hour and mini- Long-missing Figures Bared by | weeks ago. In week shown on chart produc- chart, also increased, output for week esti- fort to move men from relief rolls to pay rolls. i. i 
mum ‘Wane provalete I've come across,” | Trade Commission tion was 32'4 per cent. mated at 99,000 M feet. Business activity showed _ relative 


Private building shared in improvement. 


said Miss Rose Schneiderman, of the La-— | 
bor Advisory Board, at a hearing Jan. 16 Federal investigators of public utility 
on the code for the art needlework in- financing, delving into books of holding 
dustry. She referred to clauses for a 40-, companies, got their first setback in 1929 
hour maximum week, with 60 hours of; when the Electric Bord & Share Co. re- 
overtime a year, and minimum weekly! fused to open certain records for exami- 
wage of $13. Responding, the industry's nation by the Federal Trade Commis- 
spokesmen said most of the workers get! sion. 


more than §13. | Litigation followed and finally a Fed- 
Staymakers’ Code eral court decided that the Commission 
Three-fourths of the output of the stay was entitled to see the books. No order 
manufacturing industry goes to shoe was entered, because the company and 
manufacturers, the NRA was told at a; the Commission got together Oct. 26, 1932, 
code hearing Jan. 16. Also, products are | and. access to the records was offered by 
supplied to makers of automobiles, sport- | the utility. ; 
ing goods, novelty bags, belts and furni-| The information about which the con- 
ture. A 40 to 60 per cent increase in em-| troversy revolved was given to the Com- 
’ ployes and pay rolls will result from the; mission Jan. 18 by Examiner Walter 
- code, Paul S. Vaitses, speaking for the Meleen, thus bolstering a roomful of 
industry, asserted. The hearing was re-| testimony about utility financing with in- 
cessed after protests against the code were formation from one of the biggest hold- 
received from the Department of Labor ing companies. 
and the National League of Women; Examiner Meleen testified that: 
Voters. Electric Bond & Share had a total in- 
Four manufacturers make all domestic come of $18,500,000 in 1927 and expenses | 
wooden toothpicks, it was brought cut of more than $6,000,000; in 1931 income 60 


Stability in the last two months of 1933. 
Industrial production, which had declined 
rapidly from July to the end of October, 
showed little more than the usual sea- 
sonal decline during November, and the 
aggregate volume of employment in- 
creased, reflecting the increase in public 
, works and in activities of Government re- 
lief agencies. Employment at factories, 
which had advanced rapidly from March 
_to September, declined from September to 
|November by somewhat more than the 
| usual seasonal amount. 

slightly heavier than in week before, 157,- | “The growth in the volume of public 
000 bales, compared with 155,000. Futures ad- | works was reflected in increased activity 
vanced to highest point since last Summer, |in the construction industry. The gen- 
trade ignoring census report putting consump- eral average of wholesale commodity 
tion by domestic mills in December at ex- ‘prices continued in the last quarter of. 


tremely low figure of 348,000 bales. _ the year at a level about 20 per cent above 


} the low point of last spring. 
STOCK MARKET ACTIVE 


WH 


R 


| of wheat at primary points in 
week ended Jan. 13, 1,530,000 bushels com- 

pared with 1,372,000 week before. World situ- 

ation viewed as more favorable to holders than 

for years. Stocks of wheat decreasing rapidly 

in consuming countries. Farm reserves in 

United States small. 
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— of revenue freight in week ended 
Jan. 6 totalled 499,939 cars, increase of 49,- 
317 cars over previous week. Figure is 172.4 
per cent of average loadings for week during 
last fifteen years. All classes of freight regis- 
tered increase, coal and coke and mdse, L c. L, 
showing largest gains. 


COMMODITY PRICES STABLE 


BOND MARKET SOARS 


Corporation Profits Up 

| “Income of wage earners increased 
considerably in the second half of the 
year, reflecting increased pay rolls of in- 
_ dustrial establishments and public works. 
| There was also a large increase in the in- 


at a hearing on the code for Wood Turn- was $24.000,000, expenses $7,500,000. 


.go back to the farm later, however. A 


ing and Shaping Industries, held Jan. 16 | 
Wholesaling Trade 


Of outstanding importance in codes ap- | 
proved during the past week was that for | 


Of 1,215 employes in 1931, 433 were paid | 


from $1,000 to $2,000 a year; ten got over. 


$50,000 (average, $75,000). On Dec, 4, 1933, 
only four officers got more than $50,000 


Papnene ye prices for week ended Jan, 12, 
based on 100 as average for 1926, remained 
unchanged at an index figure of 72.0. This 


—— on bond market increased greatly 
during week ended Jan. 13, $101,000,000 


trading on Stock Exchange 
showed the usual improvement, 7,045,000 


come of farmers, arising from the higher 
level of prices of. many agricultural com- 
modities and from the distribution among 
producers by the Agricultural Adjustment 


Administration of benefit payments in 
par value, compared with $63,100,000 week be- shares being transferred in week ended Jan. ' . 
the Wholesaling or Distributing Trade. It | perpen 625), company representa- compares with a low of 55.0 on March 3 and fore. A price registered also was higher, 13, compared with 5,356,000 week before. Av- | tomy Peltor Bag ll a 
affects 45.043 establishments having net)“ oes trom service contracts with sub- a high of 72.2 om Oct. 13. January, 1933, av- $85.73, compared with $84.77 in previous week, erage price, $84.99, compared with $84.26 in “sentative group of icine panna 
sales in 1929 of $15,000,000,000 and eM” | sidiary utilities brought a profit of $4,- previous week. 


Ploying 675,000 persons. 

With approval of the Carpet and Rug, 
Manufacturing Code it was brought ou: 
that employment in the industry dropped 
from 32,800 in 1928 to 16,000 at present. 


Construction Industry 


Higher wages and shorter hours are ihe 
sims of labor leaders in the construction 
incustry. They would have it written into | 
a master code for the entire industry. 

The leaders, headed by M. J. Me- 
Donough, president of the Building Trades 
Department of the American Federation 
of Labor, met with the President and Gen- 
eral Hugh S. Johnson on Jan. 16, to lay 
their proposal before them. General 
Johnson told them that their requests were 
impossible under existing law, but that if 
they could come to a voluntary agreement 
with the construction industry, they might 
be written into supplemental codes. 

The NRA’s National Compliance Board 
has cited the Riggen Coal Co., of Harvey. 
Iowa, and Ballard Gearhart, of Palisade. 
Colo., to the Department of Justice for 
prosecution on charges of violating mini- 
mum price provisions of the Bituminous 
Ccal Code. Cited to the Federal Trade 
Commission is the Bennett & Pulley Mine, 
‘of Promise City, Iowa, for inquiry on price 
and wage clauses of the same code. 

Farmers Break Strike 


Jobs of teamsters and drivers for the 
Whatcom (Wash.) County Dairymen's As- 
sociation, striking over collective bargain- 
ing and wages, are being filled by farme” 
stockholders and their sons, the National 
Labor Board was told Jan. 15 at a hear- 
ing. Offered by the cooperative were jobs 
to the strikers “whenever there are va- 
cancies.” At present there are no va-| 
cancies. Farmers are delighted with the | 
jebs they are getting but, may want to 


Board ruling was suggested, as contestin’ 

parties had trouble agreeing. 
Conservation of forest resources is in- 

tended in-a proposed amendment to the 


969,449.30 (269 per cent) in 1927; $5,- 
700,063.34 (157 per cent) in 1931. 

Mass purchasing power of the parent 
company saved subsidiaries $1,593,990.20 
in discounts in 1927 and $1,442,977.41 in 
1931, the company claimed. 


depression, while prices in other indus- 
tries had gone down. 

Ear] A. Means, representing the Bristol- 
Myers Co., testified package medicine 
prices had become the “football” of those 
pushing other items. He cited an instance 
where toothpaste, manufactured to retail 
at 50 cents a tube, had been sold for 75 
cents per dozen tubes. 

On behalf of the American Medical 
Association, Dr. W. C. Woodward pointed 
to what he called a “joker” in the code’s 
failure to forbid misrepresentation of any 
remedy's effect upon the purchaser and 
declared that the code should prohibit 
“false or fraudulent” advertising or 
methods, instead of “false and fradulent” 
methods. 

Mr. Pulitzer Given Post 

In charge of the code of fair competi- 
tion for the newspaper industry, when 
signed by President Roosevelt, will be 
Ralph Pulitzer, former publisher of the 
New York World. Mr. Pulitzer was ap- 
pointed deputy administrator by Gen- 
eral Johnson on Jan, 17. 

A day before Mr. Pulitzer’s appoint- 
ment, General Johnson had named Col. 
Robert Hiester Montgomery, a_ widely 
known accountant, and former Army as- 
sociate of the NRA Administrator, to be 
Chief of the NRA’s research and plan- 
ning division. He succeeds Dr. Leonard 
Sachs, who resigned to return to private 
business. No change in policy is indicated 
by the change, General Johnson told 
newspapermen. 

NRA Personnel Changes 

Appointments and resignations came out 
of the NRA in quick fashion during the 


erage 56.4. Irving Fisher data. according to data from New York Times. 


BUSINESS FAILURES MORE BANK DEBITS SMALLER 


oo 


OLUME of trade reflected in turnover of 

demand deposits reported by the Federal 
Reserve Banks in week ended Jan, 10 was 20 
percent below the total of preceding week 
(which had only five business days) and 1 per 
cent below total of the same week last year. 


MONEY MARKET EASY 


USINESS defaults in week ended Jan. 13 
were 314 compared with 261 in previous 
week. Total for past year, 20,307, lowest level 
reported since 1923. Decline in failures began 
a year ago and continued throughout the 
year.—Dun & Bradstreet. 


RESERVE LOANS LESS 


eee 


or 


OCLINOVIDEC. 


EDERAL Reserve Board’s statement of 
member banks in 90 leading cities showed | 
loans to trade decreased $53,000,000. Loans on 
securities decreased $123,000,000 and total 
loans and investments showed a loss of $197,- 
000,000 over previous week. 


ONEY market was easy throughout the 
week. Excess reserves reported at a new 
high of $900,000,000. Rates were not changed. 
Return of currency to banks after holiday 
withdrawals well nigh completed, and effect 
on market less marked than in former years. 


L 


s6aaa 


OAN 


to brokers and dealers fell $91,000,- 
000 in weck ended Jan. 10 to total of $746,- 


(New York Times data.) 


000,000. In same week of 1933 such loans to- 
taled $381,000,000. Loans on securities to non- 


broker customers in New York decreased 
000,000 to total of $1,019,000,000. . 


MONEY IN CIRCULATION 


: in week ended Jan. 10, according to 
eral Reserve Board. 
Jan. 10, 5,684 millions; previous week, 5,791. 
Practically all currency withdrawn from banks 
for holiday business has now been returned. 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the Bureau 

of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of 
Commerce. To simplify comparison between businéss indicators and to | 

compare statistical series which are expressed in different units, the 

Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 

for convenience as a base period the weekly average of each series for 

the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise indicated. The weekly av- 


$16,- 


Fed- 


Figures issued were: 


erage for this period is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for 
each week is calculated as a percentage of this average. 
the item for any particular week is greater than the average for the 
years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; 
if the value is less than the average the index number is less than 100. 
Actual week for all items does not always end on same day. 
data plotted on chart for week ended Jan. 13, where available. 


Thus, when 


Latest 


Showed an increase in net profits during 
the second and third quarters of 1933, 
and in the latter period profits were larger 
_ than at any time since the second quarter 
| of 1931. 

| .“The extent to which this increase in 
| the income of different groups of the 
, population was reflected in the distribu- 
| tion of commodities to consumers cannot 
_be determined accurately from available 
| information. The volume of shipments of 
commodities by rail was relatively stable 
/in the Autumn months at a level above 
‘that of a year ago. Sales at department 
stores, which reflect chiefly purchases by 
city residents, after considerable rise in 
-volume earlier in the year, showed a 
‘Smaller increase in the Autumn months 
than is usual at this season.” 


Road 250 Feet Wide 


~ Over the Norris Dam 


Ideal Scenic Highway Con. 
: trolled by TVA 


| Dream of the motorist—a road 250 feet 
wide—will be realized this year at Norris 
Dam, near Knoxville, Tenn. For 21 miles, 
a scenic highway will extend between 
two existing arteries, connecting them 
with the dam. 

_ Known as a “freeway,” it will offer to 
the north view of a lake. 82 miles square, 
formed by the dam. To the south will 
be the turbulent spillways through which 
the flood flows of the Clinch River will 
drop. from a height greater than Niagara, 
_ to join the broad Tennessee 80 miles away. 
_ The freeway will be a natural develop- 
ment, a road molded into the earth, 
rather than a gashed line of communica- 
tion. It will flow along around ground 


slopes as naturally as a stream flowing 
easily to a river. 


Postal savings deposits are shooting up- | dsi i i 
epproved code of the Lumber and Timber | Week. ward in Great Britain, perhaps to 
John L. Lewis, president of the United | ic i h OF 
Products Industry, creating a Cooperative the Department | ties along the freeway will be controlled. 
Division. Hearings will be held Jan. 30. ica, P d | C d Commerce learns from its London of-! ild- 
Industry expert, the r 0g r ess of n us r ta O es fice. Deposits now total 320 million 
ceau of Mines, were appointed members | nds. ° 
Makers of cereal manufacturing ma-|of the National Bituminous Coal In. | Pounds. (Pound now about $5). ments’ of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
chinery put up a protest over the Wheat! qustrial Board. ‘This Board, which is GIXTEEN new codes were approved by President Roosevelt or General | 
‘Flour Milling Code, as submitted by the! supposed to rule the industry and enforce “" Hugh S. Johnson, NRA Administrator, during the past week. List : 
industry, at a hearing Jan. 16. They ob-| its code provisions, met fer the first time of codes approved and hearings scheduled follows: | FOREIGN EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS 
ject to the code provisien which would | Jan. 16 The Federal Reserve Board announces that the noon buying rates in New York City 
prohibit installations of new capacity ex-| Eddie Dowling, musical comedy and mo- Codes Approved California Sardine Processing..Jan. 29 Pottery Supplies ..............Jan. 22 | fF cable transfers payable in foreign currencies were as follows: (The Board assumes 
cept under license. ; ‘tion picture star, got an appointment as . (Date Effective) Cast Iron Soilpipe ............ mS hee | lke , no responsibility as to the accuracy of the rates quoted.) 
Production of flour must be reduced, in member of the Radio Broadcasting In- || American Glassware ........ SOM Quicksitver Par. Jan. Jan. 13° Jan. 15 Jan, 16 Jan. 17 Jan. 18 
the opinion of Bernard J. Rothwell, of | dustry Code Authority, along with Deputy Ball Clay Production....... ...Jdan. 29 Feb. 2 *33.3250 *33.4866 34.1125 *34.5375 *34.5375 *34.1 
- Boston, who pointed out that average use | administrator W. P. Farnsworth. Carpet and Rug ....... Jan. 29 Refrigeration (Electric) ....... Jan. 29 | ‘Austria (schilling) “14.07 404-8333 404.8333 388.879) 
flour, per has fallen off notice-| James B. Dickey ana Malcomb Pirie,|]| Drapery, Upholstery Trim. ....Jan. 26 Collapsible Tube ............... Feb. 1 Rock & Slag Wool Mfg. ...... Jan. 30 || Belgtum (belga) 13.90 21.6926 21.8084 22.2033 «22.4027 «22.4027 «22.1725 
ably in the last 25 years. _| Deputy Administrators of the NRA, re-|] Feldspar ...Jan, 29 Commercial Vehicle Body...... 88.5675 
No provision or mis- signed Jan. 16. Mr. Pirie had been in Metal Industry... ...Jan. 22 Cutlery, Manicure, Imple., etc...Jan. 23 Shipping ...................... Jan. 31. Canada (dollar)... 100.00 990270 99 96.7500 
Ay industry. charge of the construction industry codes || Musical Merchandise Mfg. ....Jan. 29 Drop Forging .................. Feb. 1 Shoe Machinery .............. Jan. 29 ....... 12.17 *9.6750 *9.6750 —*9.5900 
ained that he abuses have and Mr. Dickey was in charge of the || Picture Moulding, Frame......Jan. 29 Electrical Contracting ........ Jan, 22 Shovel, Dragline & Crane ...... in. 22 
en in the business. hotel and restaurant codes. 27 Blectrical Industry ............ Jan. 29 Steam Heating Equipment....Jan. 23 | Cuba (peso) 10000 999800 99.9800 °66-4500 
| Horse Shoe Makers’ Code Plumbing Fixture ......... ...Jan. 16 Expanding & Specialty Paper..Jan. 26 Steel Wool 29 |: Czechoslovakia (koruna) . 2.96 4.6393 «4.6639 «4.7434 «4.7856. «4.7856 «4.7487 
heretofore under the jurisdiction of the | 17 Extended Surf Jan: 23 Tack) Denmark (krone) ........ 26.80 22.6995 22.7300 9-22. 8800 22.7577 22.7577: 22.1441 
Agricultural. Adjustment Administration thelr industry from extinction |] Raw Peanut Milling 17 Extended 23 Tackle, Block. 24 |. sn 
fiorse shoe manufacturers are asking the obe, Allled se, j an. Finland (markkKa) ........ 2.52 2.2580 2.2612 2 285: 2.257! 257 2.21 
Conners: Feed, retail: Florists: !¢nient labor requirements and for an Jan. 19 Hide & Leather Machine ...... Jan. Transparent Materials Convert- Greece (drachma) ..... 3960 
“Hides and Skin Dealers: Peanuts. millers. | Portunity to fix prices. ‘| Slit Fabric Mfg. an. 29° Industrial Furnace ............+ Jan, 22 Jan. 30 Hong Kong (dollar) ...... 734.81 27.8427 °7.9062 «38.4687 39.625) 38.6250 «37.5625 
‘ve: Pickle, Representatives of the horse shoe and Wholesale or Distributing Knitted Outerwear ........... Jan. 23. Umbrella Frame & Hardware. .Jan. 30 Hungary (pengo) ........ 17.49 27.6233 *27.7000 28.0686 *28.6666 *28.6666 *28.2833 
| an. 22 Lighting Equipment ........... Jan. 26 Wadding & Dry Goods Cotto 35.3990 38.5290 38.3250 38.3250 37.2875 
Packing; Pop Corn Mfg.; Potato Chip | allied products manufacturing industry | L 26 y n 5.26 8.1792 8.2220 8.3708 8.4230 8.4230 8.3377 
Mfg.; Preservers; Rendering: Seed Pro- | Pointed out that production of horse Wool Trade an. oose Leaf & Blank Book ....Jan. 2 Batting Jan. 30 (YOR) 48.35 30.1750 30.2600 30.3856 30.262; 30.2525 29.5687 
.|shoes had dropped to 250.000 k n- Modifications Approved Jan. 26 Warm Air Register ........... Jan. 25 |} Mexico (silver peso) ...... 49.85 27.7360 27.7160 27.7360 27.7380 27.7360 27.7320 
ducing and Shipping; Soy Bean Oil Mfg.; | pp : egs a : |Netherlands (florin) ...... 0.20 62.7484 62.9553 64. 491 3.986 
Vinegar Mfg ‘nually, whereas 12 years ago the output Jan. 16 Merchant Tailoring ....0an. 27. Wholesale Lobster Dist. ........ Jan. 26 New Zealand (pound) .... 48666 405.5833 4082800 409 
~ Commissioner W. F. Morgan, of the was 2,200,000 kegs. Code Withdrawn Metal Etching ....... eeseeeeee-Jan. 25 Wooden Insulator Pin, Bracket Jan. 30 Norway (krone) .......... 26.80 25.5200 25.5866 25.7408 25.6066 25.6066 24.8866 
| Jan. 12 Milk Filtering Materials ......Feb. 1 Modification Hearings Poland (Zloty) 11.22 17.5900 17.5875 18.0500 18.3625 18.3625 18.1100 
: New York City Department of Markets, | Tests of Labor Clauses Hearings Scheduled Newsprint Feb. 1 Leather Jan. 22 Portugal (escudo) ........ 4.42 4.6727 4.6584 4.7220 4.7962 4.7062 4.6240 
asked aid of the NRA at a hearing Jan.'| Two new cases that may involve a test |] payin a= 14 Lamber & Timber Products. (leu) £369 960 9325 97685 $766 952 
proposed an amendment to the Live Act—that covering labor organization— Sweden (krona) .......... 2880 282066 262558 264297 26.2918 25.5244 
Poultry Code. now are in the mill. Buttonhold Mfg. ......+++.eee- Jan.26 Pattern Mfg. ........... eeeee--dan. 26 Lumber (Railway Tie) ........ Feb. 2 | Switzerland (fame) ...... 1930 30.1969 30.3445 20,8491 31.0623 31.0623 8407 
Package Medicine Industry | One involving the Edward G. Budd 
Proposals of the Package Medicine In- | Company, of Philadelphia, is expected to| refused to cooperate with the National; Plans for more effective enforcement ot; In deciding the captive coal mine cases | Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.76 2.1480 21650 2160 72140 
dustry to “standardize” retail prices | bring a court test of the Recovery Act.| Labor Board in an election of employes.|the soft coal code were’ submitted Jan | Jan. 19, the National Labor Board of the | ¢ Nominal } 
“hersvet Protest irom the Retail Code | A Denne has been set for Jan. 24 to Agreement between the United States | 18 by the National Bituminous Coal In-; NRA handed down the same ruling as! Silver content of unit multiplied by New York price of silver, which on Jan. 12 was 443% 
uthority Jan. 17. They were classified establish facts concerning the attitude of | and Canada newsprint interests, and sale | dustrial Board. The Board decided it will| that adopted in the U. S. Steel Corp. | cemts: Jan. 13, 445, cents; Jan. 15, 45 cents; Jan. 16, 445, cents; Jan. 17, 4454 cents; Jan. 18, 
sas efforts at price-fixing. Irvin C. Fox. | the company toward the attempted or-|of newsprint at a price not below $41 a! not take jurisdiction in cases where there | proceeding. The Board ruled that there | > on. i f = ; 
‘counsel for the Retail Code Authority, | ganization of its employes. ton are recommended by the Code Au-|is an agreement between operators and|is no difference in the circumstances of Jaa. 15: from Jan. 16 to Jan 13. $at 4a yee aed States remained at $34.06 from Jan. 12 to 
Said that the industry had kept its pri The oth , , , ‘on ae an. 18, $34.45 per fine ounce, less 14 of 1 per cent for handling 
y pt its price € other case involves the Cleveland | thority of the Newsprint Industry. and will, employes for a method of handling wage 
index at 100 per cent all through the} Welding Company, at Cleveland, which { Legally equiva 


the U. S. Steel mines and the rest of the | ©M2'3es 


be considered at a hearing Feb. 1. companies. dual ts tae Se al to 7/60 of 1 English pound. Parity represents 7/60 of quotation om 


| cusputes, 
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BANKING 15 


Gold Legislation: 
Congress Speeds 


Action on Money 


THE PRESIDENT’S REQUEST 
FOR LAW TO REVALUE DOLLAR 


Nationalization of Gold and Setting Up Huge Equalization 
Fund Proposed in Message 


When 
Is a 


a 


WHERE OUR GOVERNMENT 
MONEY GOES 


Open-handed Spending by RFC and PWA Is Three Times 


Other Expenditures of Government for Week 


Two. of the Government's emergency 


Prospects For Rise 
In Silver Production 


Prices of Three Other Metals 
Have Effect on Output 
How much silver is produced in the 


uch as the AAA, id | 

oxhers, had spent sour times | ed years will depend not only on 

that much. Their expenditures for the| the price of that metal, but also on the — 

week aggregated $174,000,000, the Treasury | price of copper, lead, and zinc, and on 

reported. | the production provisions in codes for 
Of this $174,000,000, $81,000,000 went out these metals. Few mines contain silver 

a the RFC and $71,000,000 through | ore alone. 

PWA 


| Power to revalue the dollar at any ,Treasury—gold for each dollar of such Dollar 


point between 50 and 60 cents, to na- | weight and fineness as may be established ) 


| tionalize all gold in the country, and to | from time to time. N | 
ot a 


agencies, the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and the Public Works Adminis- 
tration, spent more than three times as 


much money in the Jan. 10-17 week as all 
of the routine establishments of the Gov- 
ernment together. 


Measure to Transfer Metal 


To Treasury Is Debated set up a two-billion-dollar equalization! Such legislation places the right, title 
fund out of the proceeds from gold re- | and ownership to our gold reserves in the 


At Hearings; House Plans vatuation was requested of Congress on Government itself; it makes clear the 


. Jan. 15 by President Roosevelt. 
To Act Quickly | The request was in the form of a mes- | 


sage to Congress, which follows in full | 
text: 


To the Congress: In conformity with 
the progress we are making in restoring | 
a fairer price level and with our purpose | 
of arriving eventually at a less variable 
purchasing power for the dollar, I ask the 


President Roosevelt’s program to place | 
permanently all the monetary gold in the | 
country in Government ownership as a 
bullion basis for the national currency is 
being swung steadily forward by adminis- 
tration leaders in both Houses of Con- 
gress. 


Hearings on the administration meas- 
ures for this purpose have closed in the 
House Committee on Coinage, Weights and | 
Measures, whose chairman, Representative 
Somers (Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. Y., ar- 
ranged with the majority leadership for 
advancing the session of the House an 
hour Jan. 20 to consider the legislation. 
The Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency, after hearing Roy A. Young, 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank | 
at Boston; former Senator Robert L. | 
Owen, of Oklahoma, and others, planned | 
a@ report to the Senate by Jan. 22. 


Views of Mr. Glass 

Meantime, Senator Glass (Dem.), of 
Virginia, in a memorandum declared that 
Attorney General Cummings, in his opin- 
ion upholding the constitutionality of the 
administration proposal, had inadvertently 
omitted some statements bearing on ques- 
tion. The Senator cited a decision in the 
case of the United States against the New 
River Collieries to support a contention 
that the ascertainment of compensation 
for property seized by the Government— 
which in this case is gold—is a judicial 
and not a legislative function. 

Chairman Somers, of the House Com- 
mittee, after a conference with President 
Roosevelt and Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau, stated that some amend- 
ments to the administration measure are 
under consideration. 

New Depression Feared 

Governor Young and Benjamin Ander- 
son, Jr., economist of the Chase National 
Bank of New York City, before the Senate 
Committee agreed that to permit the 
‘Treasury to use the profit on gold through 
devaluation of the dollar would increase 
the reserves of member banks to such an 
extent that a debacle worse than the 
recent one would ensue. 

Mr. Anderson, who believes in a “full gola 
standard,” proposed as a compromise that 
the Federal Government take its “profit” 
by taking Government bonds out of the 
Federal Reserve System, virtually cancel- 
ling its debt to that extent, and then ob- 
tain its stabilization fund from sale of 
the securities to the reserve banks. to in- 


dividuals, or by raising the money in any | 


other way. 

Unqualified support was given the Presi- 
dent’s stabilization fund of $2,000,000,000 
by former Senator Owens of Oklahoma, 
formerly a member of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee. 

Governor Eugene R. Black of the Fed- 
cral Reserve Board of New York, testified 
before the Senate Committee that the 
Reserve System did not object so much 
to the Government taking the profit real- 
ized from devaluation as it did object to 
turning all the gold over to the Treasury. 
He said it would undermine confidence 
in the currency. 

Another New York banker, James P 
Warburg, told the House Committee he 
favored the President’s plan with quali- 
fications even though the return to a'/ 
fixed gold content at 50 or 60 cents may 
work some injustice and store up future 
trouble. He disliked, however, any “lezis- 
- Jation which does not, once and for ail 
time, disavow greenback currency.” 


Effect of New Dollar | 


i 


On Currency System ‘of the Reserve Banks, this is a step of | ference, 


Prospects of Credit Problems 
Which May Be Hard to Solve 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
dollars after Congress has cut the gold | 
in the currency as he was paid before. 
Those dollars at this time will buy as 
much in the way of goods as they would 
buy a week or two ago. That really is 
all that the wage earner is interested in. 
His concern is with the amount of goods 
that his pay check can be exchanged for. 

But, if the cheaper dollar results in 
broader demand and prices start to rise, 
then, according to experience, prices are 
going up faster than wages. This means 
that the wage earner would find his posi- 
tion less favorable because his pay check 
would buy less in the way of things de- 
sired than it bought before. And to get 
more money he will either have to wait 
until his employer passes back some of 
the increased returns in the form of 
higher wages, or he will have to make 
demands for increased pay. | 

That is where the NRA comes in. The. 
National Industrial Recovery Act gives | 
workers the right to organize for col-| 
lective bargaining. This right assumes | 
added importance during a period of ris- | 
ing prices. | 
Effect on Employer of | 
Change in Money Value 


Then can the employer expect to gain 
through the change in money value? 

That depends on the kind of an em- 
ployer he is, whether he deals in raw 
materials or in services or in public utili- 
ties. Supposedly, a cheapening of money 
will first be reflected in raw materials. 
Prices of these products advance. As 
prices advance inventories become more 
valuable and profits increase. 

Store keepers realize on the higher 
profits at the first turn. But later when 
it comes time to restock prices may have 
risen even more, and if wages have not 
caught up then the demand for goods 
may slacken. Public utilities are little af- | 
fected by the change toward higher prices | 


just as they were least affected by the de- | — 


clining tendency, because their rates are | 
stable and their wages subject to smaller 
fluctuations. 

Again the NRA enters the picture. It | 
now is organized to keep industry from 
abusing the opportunities that may open 
through price increases. Codes would be 
adjusted to shorten hours and to syphon 
more of the earnings back into wages. 
Also there would be regulation of plant 
construction in some industries in an ef- 
fort to curb the tendency toward over- 
production that accompanies higher 
prices. | 

But what about bank depositors? And | 
insurance policy owners? 

They will have title to just as many 
dollars as in the past. But if prices rise 
« these dollars will. not buy as much as they 


‘tion to improve our financial and mone- 


are establishing permanent metallic re- 


Congress for certain additional legisla- 


tary system. By making clear that we 


serves in the possession and ownership 
of the Federal Government, we can or- 
ganize a currency system which will be! 
both sound and adequate. 


The issuance and control of the me- 
dium of exchange which we call “money”. 
is a high prerogative of government. It 
has been such for many centuries. Be- | 
cause they were scarce, because they, 
could readily be subdivided and trans-. 
ported, gold and silver have been used 
either for money or as a basis for forms 
of money which in themselves had only 
nominal intrinsic value. 

In pure theory, of course, a government | 
could issue mere tokens to serve as money | 
—tokens which would be accepted at their | 
face value if it were certain that the 
amount of these tokens were permanently | 
limited and confined to the total amount | 
necessary for the daily cash needs of the, 
community, Because this assurance could | 


not always or sufficiently be given, gov-| 
ernments have found that reserves or. 
bases of gold and silver behind their pa- 
per or token currency added stability to 
their financial systems. 

There is still much confusion of thought 
which prevents a world-wide agreement 
creating a uniform monetary policy. 
Many advocate gold as the sole basis of 
currency: others advocate silver; still 
others advocate both gold and silver 
whether as separate bases, or on a basis 
with a fixed ratio, or on a fused basis. 


Hopes for General 


World Agreement 

| We hope that, despite present world 
confusion, events are leading to some fu- 
ture form of general agreement. The re- 
cent London agreement in regard to sil- 
ver was a step, though only a step, in 
this direction. 

At this time we can usefully take a fur- 
ther step, which we hope will contribute 
to an ultimate world-wide solution. 

. Certain lessons seem clear. For ex- 
ample, the free circulation of gold coins 
is unnecessary, leads to hoarding, and 
tends to a possible weakening of natural 
financial structures in times of emer- 
gency. The practice of transferring gold | 
from one individual to another or from 
the government to an individual within | 
a nation is not only unnecessary, but is 
in every way undesirable. The transfer 
of gold in bulk is essential only for the 
payment of international trade balances. 

Therefore it is a prudent step to vest 
in the government of a nation the title 
to and possession of all monetary gold 
within its boundaries and to keep gold in 
the form of bullion rather than in coin. 


~Government’s ownership of any added 


permanent 
which will change in amount only so far 


‘national balances or as may be required 


by a future agreement among the nations 
,of the world for a redistribution of the 


Revaluation Urged 
= 


dollar value of the country’s stock of gold 
which would result from any decrease of 
the gold content of the dollar which may 
be made in the public interest. It would 
also, of course, with equal justice, cast 
upon the Government the loss of such 


Dollar? 


Coinage Conundrum Leads to Lucid 
Oratory in Senate 


dollar value if the public interest in the 
future should require an increase in the 
amount of gold designated as a dollar, 

The title to all gold being in the Gov- 
ernment, the total stock will serve as a 
and fixed metallic reserve 


as necessary for the settlement of inter- 


world stock of monetary gold. 


At 60 Per Cent Maximum 
With the establishment of this perma- 
nent policy, placing all monetary gold in 
the ownership of the Government as a 
bullion base for its currency, the time 
has come for a more certain determina- 
tion of the gold value of the American 
dollar. Because of world uncertainties, 
I do not believe it desirable in the public 
interest that an exact value be now fixed. 
The President is ‘authorized by present 
legislation to fix the lower limit of per- 
missible revaluation at 50 per cent. Care- 
ful study leads me to believe that any 
revaluation at more than 60 per cent of 
the present statutory value would not be 


Is a dollar 50 cents? Or two dollars? 

The United States Senate deliberated 
at some length on the subject Jan. 15, 

Transcript of the discussion, taken from 
official proceedings of the Senate, follows: 

Mr. FESS. I have a conundrum to pro- 
pound to the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
Connally.) 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Senator, 
not to expound conundrums, but for the 
purpose of propounding simple questions. 
A simple question is the only kind of 
question the Senator from Texas ever un- 
dertakes to answer. 


Mr. FESS. My question will be a sim- 
ple question. Suppose the policy should 
be the devaluation of the gold dollar at 
50 cents and I have a dollar in my pocket; 
after it is devalued, what is it worth, 50 
cents, or $2? 

Mr. CONNALLY. 
has the Senator? 

Mr. FESS. A silver dollar. Suppose it 
is a silver dollar, or suppose it is a gold 
dollar, or suppose it is a paper dollar. 

. Mr. CONNALLY. I refuse to talk about 
three kinds of dollars at one time. If the 
Senator has any particular kind ef do!- 


What kind of dollar 


and the Veterans’ Administration. 


, in the public interest. I, therefore, rec- 
ommend to the Congress that it fix the 
‘upper limit of permissible revalution at 
60 per cent. 

That we may be further prepared to 
| bring some greater degree of stability to 
foreign exchange rates in the interests of 
our people, there should be added to the 

present power of the Secretary of the 
| Treasury to buy and sell gold at home and 
, abroad, express power to deal in foreign 
exchange as such. As a part of this 
power, I suggest that, out of the profits 
of any devaluation, there should be set up 
a fund of two billion dollars for such 
purchases and sales of gold, foreign ex- 
change, and Government securities as 
the regulation of the currency, the main- 
_ tenance of the credit of the Government 
‘and the general welfare of the United 
| States may require. 

| Certain amendments of existing legis- 
lation relating to the purchase and sale 
of gold and to other monetary matters 
would add to the convenience of hanlding 
current problems in this field. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is prepared to sub- 
'mit information concening such changes 
'to the appropriate committees of the 


Because the safekeeping of this mone-'| 
tary basis rests with the Government, we) 
have already called in the gold which 
was in the possession of private individ- | 
uals or corporations. There remains, | 
however, a very large weight in gold bul-| 
lion and coins which is still in the pos-' 


session or control of the Federal Reserve. 


Banks. 

Although under existing law there is, 
authority, by executive act, to take title! 
to the gold in the possession or control | 


such importance that I prefer to ask the | 


Congress by specific enactment to vest in| Proceeding to perform our part of it. 


the United States Government title to all. 


‘supplies of American-owned monetary! fain from melting or debasing their sil- 


gold, with provision for the payment | 
therefor in gold certificates. These gold. 
certificates will be, as now, secured at all | 
times dollar for dollar by gold in the! 


strength of the banks and the strength | 
of insurance companies would be im-. 
creased by higher prices that would make | 
their holdings of bonds and of mortgages | 
more valuable. Deflation wrecked 10,000 | 
banks and many insurance companies. | 
The tendency toward inflation would | 
strengthen the remaining institutions, 
even as it lowered the purchasing power | 
of the dollars represented by deposits. 

Where do the debtor and creditor re- 
lationships come in? 

Again officials are indefinite in their | 
answers. They out that higher’ 
prices and higher wages that accompany | 
a period of rising prices, make it easier | 
for the debtor to pay off his obligation. | 
But they also say that in many instances | 
the creditor will be helped by being able | 
to realize on loans that otherwise would | 
have been bad. The creditor gets as | 
many dollars in return far the money he | 
loaned, but those dollars would not rep- 
resent the same purchasing power if 
prices rose. 

As seen by high Government officials, | 
the present move to revalue the dollar | 
is 


just another step toward a world | 


Stabilization of currencies and a return to. 


favor of a reformed international gold | 
standard. | 

With a two billion dollar fund, each 
dollar backed by 13.96 grains of gold, and | 
with lee-way to change the value of the 
dollar between 11.61 grains and 13.96. 
grains, or between 50 and 60 cents on the 
Old dollar basis, the President will be 
armed with adequate weapons to bargain 
with England and other nations. 

The basis is being laid, officials think. | 
for a new conference on money that will | 


bring back stable conditions in world A. | 


nance and serve as the signal for better 
business the world ever. 


| Condition of Treasury Day by Da 


5 


_ maintained as a sound currency which, 


/and be adequate for the purpose of daily 


Congress. 


Recalls Proclamation 
On Silver Coinage 


The foregoing recommendations relate 
chiefly to gold. The other principal 
precious metal—Silver—has also been 
used from time immemorial as a metallic 
base for currencies as well as for actual 
currency itself. It is used as such by 
probably half the population of the world. 
It constitutes a very important part of 
our own monetary structure. It is such 
a crucial factor in much of the world’s 
international trade that it cannot be 
neglected. 

On December 21, 1933, I issued a proc- 
lamation providing for the coinage of our 
newly mined silver and for increasing 
our reserves of silver bullion, thereby put- 
ting us among the first nations to carry 
out the silver agreement entered into by 
sixty-six governments at the London Con- 
This agreement is distinctly a 
step in the right direction and we are 


All the sixty-six nations agreed to re- 


ver coins, to replace paper currency of 
small denominations with silver coins and 
to refrain from legislation that would de- 
preciate the value of silver in the world 
markets. Those nations producing large 
quantities of silver agreed to take speci- 
fied amounts from their domestic produ- 
tion and those holding and using large 
quantities agreed to restrict the amount 
they would sell during the four years cov- 
ered by the agreement. 

If all these undertakings are carried 
out by the governments concerned, there 
will be a marked increase in the use and 
value of silver. 

Governments can well, as they have in 
the past, employ silver as a basis for cur- 
rency, and I look for a greatly increased 
use. I am, however, withholding any 
recommendation to the Congress looking 
to further extension of the moneytary 
use of silver because I believe that we 
should gain more knowledge of the re- 
sults of the London agreement and of our 
other monetary measures. 


Places His Stress 


On Two Principles 
ermit me once more to stress two prin- 
ciples. Our national currency must be 


in so far as possible, will have a fairly 
constant standard of purchasing power 


use and the establishment of credit. 
The other principle is the inherent 


right of government to issue currency 


and to be the sole custodian and owner, 


of the base or reserve of precious metals | 
underlying that currency. With this goes | 
the prerogative of government to deter- 
mine from time to time the extent and 
nature of the metallic reserve. I am con- 
fident that the Nation will well realize 
the definite purpose of the Government 
to maintain the credit of that Govern- 
ment and, at the same time, to provide 
a sound medium of exchange which will 
serve the needs of our ple. 
FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT. 
e House, Jan. 15, 1934. 


The Whit 


lar to which he will direct his question, I 
shall endeavor to answer. 


Mr. FESS. Any kind of dollar. I will 
say to the Senator that I am serious about 
the question. 


Mr. CONNALLY. If the Senator has a 
gold dollar in his pocket, and he can keep 
out of jail under the order of the Presi- 
Gent to return that gold to the Treasury, 
and if the Senator can go anywhere and 
cash in the gold dollar, the Senator can 
get $2 for it; but if it is a paper dollar or 
@ silver dollar, the Senator can get only 
$1 for it. Do I make myself clear? 


Mr. FESS. The answer is not clear. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is the Senator sure 
that the answer is not clear, or is it the 
understanding of the answer that is not 
ciear? 

Mr. FESS. I wish to know from the 
Senator if, after this policy is invoked, 
I have a dollar, that dollar is worth 50 
cents, or is it worth $2? 

Mr. CONNALLY. That dollar is worth 
a dollar, because it is still only a dollar. 

Mr. FESS. In other words, 50 cents is a 
dollar? (Laughter.] 

Mr. CONNALLY. No. The 
from Ohio wishes to answer his own ques- 
tion. 

Mr. FESS. No. I am in earnest about it 

Mr. CONNALLY. I know the Senator is 

Mr. FESS. I have asked half a dozen 
Senators about it. What would that dol- 
lar be worth after this policy is adopted? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me Say to the 
Senator— 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I rise to 
@ point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sena- 
tor will state the point of order. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator from Ili: 
nois yielded to the Senator from Texas 
for the purpose of making a few brict 
remarks. I ask for the regular order. 
which is the speech of the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have violated the 
rule in yielding to the Senator from Ohio 

Mr. PITTMAN. Pending that matter 1 
ask unanimous consent— 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not yield for that 
purpose, Mr. President. 

Mr. PITTMAN. If the Senator is not 
quite through, I will defer. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I shall be through in 
moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Illinois further yield to the 
Senator from Texas? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I shall 
be through in a moment. 

Mr. LEWIS. I have no complaint to 
make in this particular matter, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I became completely dazed in this 
matter, which is so complicated, by rea- 
son of so many kinds of dollars—more 
dollars than I have ever heard of in my 
existence. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. 
from Illinois. 

Mr. President, this is not the first time 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] has 
interrupted while I was making remarks; 
in the speech I made on Jan. 24, 1933, 
the Senator from Ohio interrupted a num- 
ber of times, as the Record will show. 

Let me say this, Mr. President, to the 
Senator from Ohio. If he has a paper 
Gollar or a silver dollar, it will be worth 
only a dollar after revaluation. If he 
should have a dollar's worth of gold bu!l- 
lion and the Attorney General did not 
have him put in jail for not turning that 
gold in, and if the Senator could get it 
into the Treasury, or anywhere else, that 
gold would be worth $2, because he can 
sell that gold now for more than a dollar. 
The Senator says he cannot understand 
this question. The present market for 
gold is $34 an ounce. There are only 23 
grains of gold to the ounce, and the value 
of an ounce of gold was $20.67. So if the 
Senator now has a gold dollar and he will 
slip out behind the house somewhere and 
melt it, and if he can go down and make 
the Treasury believe that it is new gold 
just mined, he can get $34 and some- 
thing for a $20 gold piece. 

Mr’. FESS. That is too much trouble. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I know that; but that 
answers the Senator’s question. I submit 
I have answered the question. The Sena- 
tor seems to confuse the issue; the Sena- 
tor does not want to understand; and no 


I thank the Senator 


|head is so thick and no understanding 


is so dumb as that of one who does not 
want light. 


y as Shown 


in Condensed F orm 


Internal-revenue receipts: Jan, 11 Jan. 12 Jan, 13 Jan. 15 Jan. 16 Jan. 17 
INCOME $563,855.22 $708,959.24 $324,403.20 $649,315.20 $843 342.04 $957,732.25 
Miscellaneous internal 5.733.298 .90 4.524 ,440.06 2,023,571.12 5.417 ,013.56 2,246 332.54 4,934 ,349.54 
Processing tax On farm 972,622.76 1.089 363.47 502,964.27 838 684.73 730,674.65 474,188.06 

Customs receipts 1,000 275.7 1,224.651.49 1,032,102.92 1,490,600.58 814,472.74 703,623.54 

Miscellaneous receipts 212,700.2 595,554.23 215,783.71 612,270.94 1,139,442.54 256,121.07 

Trust and contributed funds receipts 409,883.59 583,136.09 391,586.74 699,631.49 0,945.99 * 400,674 .( 

Public debt receipts .. 119,550.00 17,050.00 126,047.50 125,693,436.11 

Balance previous Gay 749,664.589.46 723,541,795.72 717,210,544.32 694,290,248.13 615,482,125.11  594,172,838.25 
Total 198,676,859.76  732,636,997.80  721,700,956.28  704,014,814.63 622,043,383.11  727,592,962.91 

General expenditures: 

Departmental $604,393.1 $1,182,158.01 $754,945.37 $848,119.95 $1,156,771.86 $713,992.35 
pinterest On PUBLIC 517,789.03 1,310,212 32 294,723.29 567,895.79 251,811.34 25,795.57 
cd 3.937 386.47 4,966 091.53 6.786.176.34 6,765,933.65 5,186,851.74 2,429,712.81 
| Gmrergency expenditures 27 ,861.029.17 1,678,977.96 18,580,065.85 78,059,888 .48 19,852,751.46 26,477 871.72 

[rust and contributed funds expenditures.......... 521,603.51 1 827,054.66 385,960.80 723,294.40 126,343.71 514,249.07 

Public debt expenditures 1,692,872.75 4,461,959.00 608 835.50 1,567,557 25 1,296,014.75 _70,865,441.00 

BQIANCe tOdAY 723,541,795.72 717,210,544.32  694,290,248.13 615,482,125.11 594,172,838.25 625,965,900.39 
Total 758 ,676,869.76 732,636,997 80 721,700,956.28 704,014,814.63 622,043,383.11 727,592.962.91 


Senator |" 


Treasury Department statements for 
that week show that three-quarters of the 
money spent went out through the RFC 
and PWA. 

All Government agencies combined, 
emergency and ordinary, spent $215,000,- 
000 during the week. Of this sum ony 
$42,000,000 was for the ordinary continu- 
ing Government establishment, including 
all the departments, the Army and Navy 


President committed the Government to 
spending 8 billion dollars between Dec. 
31 and June 30 in the big drive to build 
up private purchasing power. 


Meanwhile, the emergency agencies, 


Fast as was the rate of Government | 


President Roosevelt. In his budget the | 


To keep up with this schedule the Gov- 
ernment would have to spend 308 mil- 
lion dollars a week instead of the 215 
millions it spent last week. 


lroning Out Kinks in Federal System 
For Regulation of Securities Market 


The whole subject of Federal regula- 
tion of securities is being studied by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and his advisers with a 
view to eae up on any supplemen- 
tary legislation/that may be needed. 

Following a/ White House conference 
with members of both Houses of Congress 
and administrative officials, President 
Rosevelt made it known in the past week 
that he expects on Jan. 22 a report from 
Secretary of Commerce Roper, who is 
studying the subject of stock exchanges 
and securities. One phase of the inquiry 
relates to stock brokers engaging in in- 
vestment banking and also to the manage- 
ment of companies whose stock and bonds 
they handle. Another phase is a contro- 
versial issue over the time within which 
anyone may proceed against a company 
or underwriter for misrepresentation. 

Investment Banking Methods 

The President made known his belief 
that it is a serious question how one firm 
can carry on as a broker, an investment. 
banker and a manager of a company 
without everyone in the firm knowing 
what every other official in the company 
is doing. That same question has been 
raised in the course of the revaluations 
of investment banking practices in the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

One change that is being considered is 
with respect to the Security Act’s provi- 
sion requiring that all facts concerning 
the issuance of new secur:ties be filed with 
the Federal Trade Commission. That is 
the limit of 10 years placed upon the 
time within which any person may bring 
suit against the company or underwriter 
for misrepresentation of the facts prior 
to issuance of the securities. 


| Proposed Security Issues | 


The Federal Trade Commission during 
the week announced the registration of 
the following securities under the Securi- 
ties Act of 1933. Ordinarily these issues 
may be sold to the public 20 days after 
filing, unless subject to a Commission 
stop-order. The registrations follow: 


dan. 19 

REFRIGERATION RESEARCH CORPORA- 
TION, Brooklyn. A New York corporation 
proposing to contract for, supply and de- 
Sign certain air conditioning, refrigeration, 
and heating systems, issuing $250, worth 
of common stock for corporation purposes. 
Among Officers are: Dona 
president, and Lester Billion, secretary. 

SAUK CITY BREWING COMPANY, Sauk City, 
Wis. A Wisconsin corporation proposing to 
manufacture and sell fermented malt bev- 
erages, issuing $125,000 in common stock 
for corporation purposes. Officers are: J. 
E. Buerki, > Frank Little, vice pres- 
ident; O. R. Buerki, secretary, and R. C 
Kuoni, treasurer, all of Sauk City. 

JOHN POINDEXTER DISTILLERIES' CO., 
Cynthiana, Ky. A Delaware corporation 
organized to engage in all phases of the 
whiskey and other alcoholic products busi- 
ness, proposes to issue 232,500 shares of 
common stock in a total aggregate amount 
of $840,000 for corporation purposes. Un- 
-—derwriters are: J. S. Judge & Co., New 
York, who are to receive a commission 
amounting to $1.50 a share, having under- 
written 135,000 shares of capital stock which 
they are to purchase at a unit price of 
$4 a share, intending to sell to the public 
at $5.50 a share, Among officers are: Cal- 
vin A. Palmer, Detroit, president; Mason 
W. Borgman, Detroit, secretary, and John 
Linehan, Cynthiana, Ky., treasurer. 

CAMBRIDGE BUILDING CORPORATION, 
Philadelphia, calling for deposits of first 
mortgage 6 per cent bonds, dated March 1, 
1928, on apartment property in the amount 
of $1,397,500 in the matter of C. Benton 

ooper, an individual from whom Cam- 
bridge Building Corporation purchased the 
apartment house building subject to the 
first mortgage to secure the 6 r cent 
bonds. Person authorized to receive service 
and notice is Kenneth MacNeal, Care Cam- 
bridge Building Corporation, School House 
Lane, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. Cam- 
bridge Building Corporation now has title 
to the property subject to the Hen of the 


— 


be called for deposit in this instance. 
CALIFORNIA GOLD LO MINES, Los An- 
geles, Calif. A Delaware corporation de- 


Shares of capital stock at an ag- 


underwriter, Franklin Flick and Co., Inc., 
750,000 shares and option for sale of 50 
000 shares additional, all to net the issuer 
50 cents a share, the underwriter's com- 
mission or discount being the difference 
between 50 cents a share and the amount 


derwriter is also to receive 25,000 shares | 
of stock of the corporation. Among 
cers are: George L. Davis, Redlands, Calif.., | 
president; and M. Forcey, Santa Ana., | 
Calif., secretary-treasurer. 
CASEY JONES, INC., Baltimore. A Maryland 
corporation manufacturing work clothes’ 
and qualified to do business in Maryland, | 
Virginia, and West Virginia, proposes to, 


issue $404,925 worth of common stock for | 
_ general corporate expenses and operations. | 
Underwriter is The Maryland Company, 


Baltimore. Among Officers are: Harry 
Weinberg, president; Morris Sneider, 
resident and treasurer, and Ralph C. H / 
ngton, secretary, all of Baltimore. 

COMMITTEE OF THE PARAGON TRADING. 
CORPORATION, Brooklyn, calling for de-| 
posts of Paragon Trading Corporation, 1457 | 

roadway, New York City, engaged in fac- 

ring, in a plan for reorganization or re-| 
adjustment involving 2,597 shares of pre-| 
ferred stock no par value and 1,000 shares 
of common stock. Stated value of the 
issue is $108,880. Person authorized to re- 
ceive notice is Albert McKee, Sr., Chairman, 
248 Menahan St., Brooklyn. 

IMPERIAL BEVERAGES CORPORATION, Wi!- 
mington, Del., and Cleveland, Ohio. A Dela- 
ware corporation manufacturing and dis- 
tilling beverages, syrups, concentrates and 
other allied products, proposes to issue Class 
A common stock in the amount of $300,- 


000. The underwriter is Abbott & Com- 
pany, 11 Broadway, New York. Among of- | 
ficers are: Howard B. Hankey, president; | 
T. Kenyon Cook, vice president; Charles E. 
Gibson, secretary-treasurer, and William T. 
Hankey, technical manager, all of Cleveland. 
POMEROY HYDRAULIC JACK COMPANY, 
Long Beach, Calif. A Delaware corpora- 
tion manufacturing, assembling and mar- 
keting hydraulic jacks, proposes to issue 
150,000 shares of common stock at $1 a 
share for company purposes. Among offi- 
cers are: T. C. Pomeroy, Long Beach, presi- 
dent; J. A. Clark, San Rafael, Calif., vice 
president, and R. E. Hatchl, San Rafael, 
secretary- tr 
BLUE STAR 
De 


to establish: markets in 
Arizona, California, Oregon, Washington 
and other States. The company proposes 
to issue 5,000 shares of common stock at 
a total aagsegate price of $50,000. Amon 
officers are: F. W. Merton, president; Sigel 
Braeutigam, vice president, both of Los 


ad B. Knight,} 


It has been pointed out that all States | 
have a limitation on the number of years. 
during which a suit might be brought for | 
damages. The statute of limitations on) 
secured indebtedness runs from several | 
months to four or five years, according to’ 
the type. 

Merely changing the time limit in the 
securities act by making it three or four 
years to conform with common practice is 
considered a major chalige by some who 
feel the 10-year limit is impossible to ad- 
minister and dangerous to the effective- 
ness of the act. 

Although the questior has not yet been 
settled by the Commission, it is thought 
that the period of time when suits for 
misrepresentation are permissible will 
date from the time the first actual sale of 
a security of any corporation or under- 
writer is consummated and not from the 
time the facts back of the security were 
filed with the Commission. 


| When, on last Dec. 21, President Roose- | 


velt issued his silver proclamation, sete- 


spending in the week, it was not fast| ting the price the Treasury will pay for 
-enough to keep up with schedule set by 


newly mined silvér at 64.5 cents an ounce, 
he stipulated that it was to remain in 
effect “until the 3lst day of December, 
1937, unless repealed or modified by Act 
of Congress or by subsequent proclama- 
tion”. 

This four-year provision holds forth the 
most hope for an increased silver proe- 
duction, according to the Bureau of Mines 
report on Jan. 18, as capital can now 


‘plan for a completed operation within 


that time. 

One tangible result of the President’s 
proclamation is the preparation for re- 
cpening of mines at Creede, Colo., and 
Shafter, Texas. At these two points the 
cre contains a minimum of other metals. 

Only 22,000,000 »unces were mined last 
year in thirteen silver-producing Weste- 
ern States, a slightly higher figure than 
that» for 1932. In 1923 the country 
turned out more than three times as 
much, 


Two New Debenture Issues 
Of RFC to Assist Banks 


Many banks selling preferred stock and 
capital notes of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation have no immediate 
need for the cash. To accommodate them, 
a $250,000,000 issue of one-year 2 per cent 
debentures has been made available by 
the RFC, with a like amount of 3 per 
cent debentures maturing June 15, 1936. 
The Government fully guarantees RFO 
debentures, both as to principal and in- 
terest, and they are tax-exempt. 


tional service. 
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ideally located and organized 


expositions; bookings for 1 


1,252,715 sq. ft. 


of this modern building are 
occupied and alive with activity 
in less than a year after its 
opening. The answer: The “last 
word” in facilities and excep- 


Choice areas for office and in- 


sf dustrial purposes still available. 
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for commercial and industrial: 
934 and 1935 under way. 


veloping and working gold mines, owning | 
poe in California, proposes to issue | 


gregate price not to exceed $800,000. The’! 


New York, has exclusive egency for sale of. 


obtained from sale of. the stock. The un-'| 


| 


Use the coupon below for 
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ULYSSES 8S. GRANT 
President of the United States 1869-1877 
“All who Fagg op political rights should have 
the opportunity to acquire the knowledge which will 
make their share in the Government a blessing and 
not a danger.” 


lished anywhere but in The United States News. 


This is the twenty-sixth of a series of “broadcasts” which will appear regularly every week on this page, 
being a sequel to the expository statements given weekly by David Lawrence over a network of radio sta- 
tions for the last six years. These new “broadcasts” are not presented over the radio, nor are they pub- 


WEALTH TAKES 


Middle Classes Now Must Bear the Big Ti Burden---For vom Figures Show Wealth Has 
Already Been Redistributed---Private Philanthropy Is Being Exterminated as Government 


Reluctantly Assumes Increased Expense for Education and Welfare Work 


mG HOSE who believe in the redistribution ot 
¢ ? wealth as a major objective of the Roosevelt 
Ts Administration are doomed to disappointment. 
Seago Whatever else our Chief executive may accom- 
plish, and history no doubt will credit him with many 
achievements, he will not be able to say that he brought 
about the most radical change in the incomes of American 
classes. 

for the latest official figures on income tax returns, 
which happen to be for the calendar year 1932, reveal some 
sunazing facts. Whereas in 1928 there were more than 
300 persons with incomes of a million dollars a year or 
over, there were in 1932 less than twenty-five individuals 
of tliat much wealth in the entire one hundred and twenty 
million people. 

Also, whereas there were 43.000 persons with incomes 
of fifty thousand dollars a year in 1928, there were in 1932 
less than 8,000 such individuals. 

Mr. Roosevelt made redistribution of wealth one of the 
tenets of his speech of acceptance in Chicago and has in- 
dicated since he took office that he believed in the doc- 
trine of redistribution. But, alas, the figures now show it 
alf took place before Mr. Roosevelt was inaugurated. 

The credit—and who will deny him this at least—must 
eo, perforce, to Herbert Hoover. Popularly speaking, Mr. 
Hoover was responsible for the depression, Many mil- 
lions of citizens voted that way. Tlence he ought by the 
same token to be given csedit for what has now become a 
major virtue—redistribution of wealth. 


If the foregoing seems to be a 
political jest, then it will not be 
amiss to examine something far 


NOT FOR 
more serious—namiely, the effect 
THE RICH of the redistribution of wealth of 


1932 and the more extensive drop in incomes which must 
have developed in 1933. 

To those who never have had an income of $5,000 a 
vear, such a sum seems wealth and riches enough for any 
man. Lhe unattainable doubtless seems more precious 
than reality. So since to covet wealth often breeds class 
prejudice, it is not surprising that as the rich were top- 
pled aver in the depression they received scant sympathy. 
The conspicuous cases of greed and inordinate acquisi- 
tion by dishonest and unethical means seemed somehow 
to color the thinking of the masses. Does a man dare 
even to speak of those who were honest but who lost for- 
tunes, there is hurled at him an odd cynicism which re- 
fuses to believe that large incomes can be honestly earned 
except in the rarest cases. 

It is unpopular nowadays even to speak a kind word for 
wealth. It is a sort of social evil, not to be mentioned ex- 
cept in phrases of bitter denunciation, To join the chorus’ 
has become a New Dealism—it is fashionable. And 
nothing seenis to bring out the pied-piper-of-hamelin in us 
more than new fangled “liberalism”. 

But who pays the piper? The 
wealthy? The rich? Not a bit 
of it. The common people pay. 


PEOPLE 1 peop 
It is they who suffer when an 
WHO PAY economic system is upset. It 1s 


they who lose when leadership is overthrown and the 
spirit of enterprise is choked and incentive is abolished, 

The sad truth will be confirmed by any social wellare 
worker who tries to raise funds for a hospital. Where are 
the rich of yesterday? Who can be found to give as gen- 
erously as some who have been swept into oblivion and 
into the humiliating bankruptcies that have fastened their 
stigma on so-called homes of wealth from coast to coast? 
Where are the philanthropically inclined who gave un- 
erudgingly only two or three years ago to their colleges, 
their schools, to reereational centers for the poor, to the 
jobless in the first year or so of the depression when the 
holocaust had not yet engulfed all who once had wealth? 

Edueation in America, a wonderful edifice which had 
been reared through the immortal gifts of countless bene- 
factors, large and small, suffers today its greatest hour of 
distress. No longer is there substantial wealth for social 
betterment. 

It might be said and with truth that not all rich people 
eave away money even in proportion to their wealth. 
Quite so. ‘This was one of the injustices of a voluntary 
system of giving. But for every such Srequality, there 
were thousands who gave till it hurt, yes, thousands who 
felt that the gift without the spirit of the giver was bare, 
that it was as blessed to give as to receive! 

Giving will never again in this generation be America’s 
greatest attribute. The people collectively used to aver- 
age gifts of about $2,000,000,000 a year to philanthropic 
causes. This will not come again because the Government 


SYMPATHY 


COMMON 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


has taken over involuntarily the task of providing the 
social improvements which private philanthropy used to 
furnish. And the size of it will grow, thus increasing 
federal and state and city taxation. 

Perhaps it is alter all a more 
logical scheme to levy taxes in 
order to get funds for social pur- 


SOCIAL 
WELFARE poses. ‘The burden then falls 
evenly on all classes. But will 


the people submit to increased taxation? [Education will 

cost the middle classes of the American people many more | 
hundreds of millions of dollars in the future than in the 

past. Already educational institutions, hitherto dependent 

on private gifts or aid from state governments, are at the 

federal treasury begging for help. And their pleas wail 

increase as the profit system gets its solar plexus when 

the New Deal comes to fruition. What an irony of tate 

—the “brain trust” has given birth to its frankenstien! 

Mr. Roosevelt believes in “reasonable profits.” 
does not permit of large fortunes. l’erhaps however it 
is not going to be a subject of executive discretion. [or 
even if every cent of income of all. persons in the United 
States earning $10,000 a vear or over in 1932 were con- 
fiscated in taxation the money would not pay a third of° 
this year’s deficit. 

It ill behooves anyone to suggest that, of course, off- 
setting losses affected the incomes for 1932 and hence the 
net was small. ‘he painful truth is that the gross income 
before deductions was relatively small. 

Again we may ask: where are the rich?) Many of them, 
of course, are in exile. They have taken their funds to 


LESS FOR 


other countries which, having gone through social re- 
adjustment, are ready to recognize the value of capital in 
the life blood of reconstruction. Other individuals have 
lost their wealth never to regain it. Men of 55 and 60 are 
rarely able to begin at the bottom and build again. ‘They 
cannot look to the speculative channels that have made 
get-rich-quick-wallingfords in the past. days. oi 
speculation may not be over but the opportunities for 
large wealth in short intervals instead of the enterprise of 
annual earnings gradually accumulated may be said to be 
limited to invention and the accidents of gold discovery. 
HERE COMES So a new generation of wealth 
must grow up. It will take a long 
THAT TAX time to gather momentum espe- 
COLLECTOR cially in the face of restrictive 
laws which practically torbid en- 
terprise and strangle opportunities for the collection of 
those small amounts of capital which entrepreneurs have 
always needed to get a start on the road to tortune. 

Well, what difference does it make, we may ask? 
After all, who cares about the big bad wealth, who's 
afraid of the tax collector? The answer is that the 
American people have never really felt the lash of the tax 
collector. The Treasury has only this week indicated 
that it will make a door-to-door canvass. It must have 
taxes. Suppose the people who believe the wealthy aren't 
paying their taxes should say: “Get it from the rich, 
soak them!” The tax collector may bring forth all these 
statistics to prove that there aren’t any rich any more. 
But the prejudice will have been so deep-seated that the 
tax collector will be unconvincing. 

The politicians in America, as in all democracies, always 
like to postpone or avoid or circumvent a disagreeable 
task. They have never told the American people that 
97 per cent of our citizens have paid no taxes for 
many years to the federal treasury and that a sound sys- 
tem of taxation should have forced long before this a 
spreading of the tax burden evenly in proportion to capac- 
ity to pay. There should never have been any exemp- 
tions. Even two dollars a year or less than four cents a 


-week would have netted an enormous sum if collected 


at the source from every person capable of earning $200 
a vear. Surely four cents out of five dollars a week, ist 
a heavy tax. The labor unions collect dues by a check-off 
system. Why couldn't emplovers do likewise for Uncle 
Sam? 

v 


Llad there been a consciousness 
of how the federal government 
must collect its revenues, there 


PEOPLE FEEL 
THE PINCH might not today be such calm in- 
difference to the spending orgy at 


Washington. But unhasfpily there will be no such indiffer- 
ence when the government, hard pressed to meet the de- 
mands of the dole and social expenses of all kinds, will in- 
crease the tax rates to confiscatory levels in the higher 
brackets and to painful percentages in the middle class 
groups. 


WAIT UNTIL 


This 7 


Great Britain felt the pinch of taxation year after vear 
and finally revolted against the dole system and insisted 
ona balanced budget. America has that crisis to meet 
some day, Our sister democracy has met it and is thriv- 
ng. Our present glow of imaginary prosperity and the 
increased glow we shall get in the next few months will 
only help the politicians once more by permitting them to « 
postpone the day of a well balanced tax system. 

Ilere is a task for the “brain trust” which has with com- 
mendable zeal shown itself indifferent to political expedi- 
ency. The problem is simple—how to get money out of 
the American people in sufficient quantities to support an 
Increasing federal payroll and expense. If the profit svs- 
tem is to be strangled, then some other wavy of getting 
money must be devised. If the government goes into all 
businesses and regulates profit it must earn enough on all 
Its enterprises to pay a large part of the costs of state and 
city as well as all of the costs of the federal governments. 
The institutions supported by private wealth will then be- 
come a part of the governmental burden. 


Vv 


RADICALS It will be argued that, of 

course, it is not intended to abol- 
STILL IN ish the profit svstem—that this is 
SADDLE 


but an academic theory and that 
Mr. Roosevelt isn’t as radical as 
he seems. ‘Vhen the practical question still confronts us— 
where is the money coming from to bear the cost of gov- 
ernment in America and to carry on the great social insti- 
tutions among which education has been our proudest 
boast ? 
Maybe wealth has learned its lesson. 
become ethical once more. 


Maybe it will 
Maybe the game has gone to 
an extreme and it is time to restore private iniliative and 
to relax governmental control in accordance as individual 
initiative is reawakened to righteousness. Ah, there’s the 
rub. The control of American policy today is not inthe 
hands of moderates. It is still propelled by the Father 
Coughlins and the Tugwells. They are still elated by the 
glories of a revolution which has demolished the currenev 
system and broken nearly every rule of economics that 
mankind has ever known, 

‘But among the casualties of the depression are manv 
noble men and women who gave unstintingly of their 
profits and surpluses. Was the system wrong or the 
criminals who abused it? Today we are punishing the 
system as well as those who disregarded morals. | 

Untortunately, we are beginning to punish the middle 
classes too for we are beginning to curtail education. We 
are already eliminating standards of living which a past 
generation had extended to every corner of the land. These 
downward readjustments are not difficult if they merely 
mean the elimination of luxury, if they simply deprive 
people of comforts and compel them to accept bare neces- 
sttics. That is not the harm. The real damage is to the 
body and soul of niuillions of people who under a stagger- 
ing burden seem to see ahead only a long, long trail of 
never-ending, never diminishing taxes, a desperate, futile 
struggle to save a small surplus for the contingencies of 


life. 

To take from individuals their 
money, their wealth is not to 
plunge them into poverty. There 


NECESSARY 
-TO NATION are conditions in which the penni- 
less can laugh amid their tears. 


lor they still have the wealth that faith gives, the wealth 
that springs from hope, the wealth that comes from honest 
records and unblemished character. But if the tax col- 
lector bars the way and stands like the angel of death at 
the cross roads of human initiative and savs:' "Thou shalt 
not carn aught but a small tithe, thou shalt give to the tax 
collector now and till the end of vour vears”, would it be 
surprising to find that the so-called revolution ef 1933 had 
resulted in a counter-revolution? There will then be a 
new group of radicals, a new army of rebels in the land. 
The tax revolts of two vears ago were symptomatic of an- 
archy. They are the inevitable outgrowth of govern- 
mental incompetence and governmental eXtravagance. 

Confiscation of wealth may satisfy the vengeful in us. 
It may soothe a retaliatory spirit. But it is the path of 
national suicide. Revision of existing legislation, adopted 
In moments of il-temperetl and fanatical bitterness. is an 
essential step if we are to avoid the pitfalls that history so 
plainly records. There must always be the reward motive. 
lo many people it is but another way to set goals of 
human ambition. For not all who achieve it are sensuous. 
Many are sensitive to the needs of their fellow citizens. 
When government kills the opportunity to earn, it sounds 
the death knell of the opportunity to serve. 
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